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INTRODUCTION, contalidey the plan 
of this work, with a ſummary account of 
the origin of the Weſtern nations, and the 


Kal for which this 8 is a with the 


\HE deſign of this work is, not to Eno 
in what year a prince unworthy to be 
known, ſucceeded a barbarous prince in 
an uncivilized nation. If one had the 
misfortune to be able to ſtore in his head the chro- 
nologic liſt of all the dynaſties, he would know: no 
more than words. As it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be acquainted with the great actions of ſoverei 
who have rendered their people good and happy; 
ſo one may be ignorant of the rabble of kings, who 
would only tend to load the memory. What 
would it ſerve to know the particulars of ſo many 
little intereſts which now ſubſiſt no more, ſo many 
extinct families, who. diſputed with one another 


_ -. provinces which have been ſince ſwallowed up in 


great kingdoms? Almoſt every town at preſent 
has its hiſtory, whether true or falſe, larger, and 
more particular than that of Alexander. The an- 
nals of one monaſtic order alone, contaiu more vo- 
lumes than thoſe of the Roman empire. < 
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X INTRODUCTION. 
The illuſtrious Boſſuet, who, in his diſcourſe up · 
on a part of univerſal hiſtory, has hit on the true 
ſpirit of it, ſtops at Charlemain. Our deſign is, to 
raw. a picture of the world, beginning with this e- 
poch ; but it will be often neceſſary to go back to 
former times. This great writer, mentioning the 
Arabians, who foundell fo powerful an empire, and 
a religion ſo flouriſhing, ſpeaks of them only as of 
a deluge of barbarians. He-lanches out on the E- 
gyptians ; but ſuppreſſes the Indians and Chineſe, 
as ancient at leaſt as the people of Egypt, and not 
leſa econfiferable.: e 7 
Nouriſhed by the productions of their lands, 
clothed with thcir ſtuffs, amuſed by the games which 
they bave invented, inſtructed alſo by their ancient 
moral fables; why ſhould we neglect to know the 
ſpirit of theſe nations, to which our European tra- 
ders travelled how ſoon they were able to find a road 
to them: 1 f 3 
While we are inſtructing ourſelves as philoſo- 
phers in what concerns this globe, let us at firſt 
caſt our eye on the Eaſt, the cradle of all the arts, 
and to which the Weſt is indebted for every thing. 
The eaſtern climates which are next to the (ſouth, 
enjoy all from nature; and we in the north-weſt 
owe every thing to time, to'trade, and tardy indu- 
ſtry. Foreſts, ſtones, wild fruits, theſe were the 
whole natural produce of the ancient country of the 
Celt, the Allobroges, the Picts, the Germans, the 
Sarmatians, and the Scythians. It is ſaid, that the 
iſland of Sicily produces of itſelf ſome oats; but 
wheat, rice, and delicious fruits, grow near the 


Evpbrates, in China and India. The fertile coun- 


tries were the firſt peopled, the firſt poliſhed. All 
the Eaſt from Greece even to the extremities of our 
hemiſphere, was famous long before we knew fo 


much of it as to make us ſenſible of our barbarity. 
And when we want to know any thing of the Cel? 


tz, our anceſtors, we muſt have recourſe to the 
. Greeks 
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| Greeks and Romans, nations ſtill much later man 


the Aſiaties. 

Whether we be Gals; Germans, Spaniards, Bri- 
tiſh, or Sarmatians, we know nothing of ourſelves. 
beyond eighteen centuries, except the little which 
our conquerors have been able to inform us. We 
had not even any fables; we did not dare ſo much 
as to imagine an origin : 'for.theſe idle notions, that 
all the Weſt was peopled by Gomer the Lan of Ji 
Phet, are eaſtern fables. „ an 

If the ancient Tuſcans, who taught the firſt Ro- 
mans, knew any thing more than the other weſtern 
nations, it was becauſe the Greeks had ſent colonies 
amongſt them; or rather becauſe in all ages one of 
the properties of this land has been to produce men 
of genius, as the territory of Athens was more h 
per for the arts than that of Thebes and Lacedæ- 
mon. But what monuments have we of ancient 
Tuſcany * None. We torment ourſelves in vain; 
conjectures concerning ſome unintelligible inſerip- 
tions, which the injuries of time have ſpared. As 
for the other nations of our Europe, there does not 
remain with us one ſingle inſcription of them. i in 


their ancient language. 


Maritime Spain was diſcovered by the Pheenicians; 


® like manner as the Spaniards have ſince diſcover- 
ed America. The Tyrians, the Carthaginians, and 


the Romans, by turns, found in it enough to enrich 


them in the treaſures which the earth at that time 
produced. The Carthaginians improved their mines. 


of gold, as rich as thoſe of Mexico and Peru; which 
time has exhauſted, as it will exhauſt thoſe of the 
new world. Pliny relates, that the Romans, in nĩne 
years, drew out of it 8000 marks of gold, and a- 
bout 24, ooo of ſilver. It muſt be owned, that _ 
theſe pretended deſcendents of Gomer had profited 

very ill by the preſents which nature. made them of 


| AY n lince _ were fubdued by the Cartha- 


2 ginians, 


Xi INTRODUCTION: 
ginians, the Romans, the Vandals, the Goths, and 
Arabs. 

What Julius Cæſar, and other Roman authors, 
inform us of the Gauls, gives us an idea of a people 
who ſtood in need of being ſubdued by a knowing 
nation. The dialects of the Celtic tongue were 
frightful. The e eee d in whoſe reign this 
language was ſtill ſpoke, ſays, that it reſembled the 
eroaking of ravens. Their manners, in Cæſar's 
time, were as barbarous as their language. The 
druids, groſs impoſtors, fit for the people whom 
they governed, ſacrificed human victims, burning 
them in large, hideous ozier ſtatues. The drui- 
deſſes plunged knives into the hearts of priſoners, 
and judged of futurity by the running of the blood. 
Great. ſtones, a little hollow, which have been 
found on the borders of Germany and Gaul, are, 
as it is ſaid, the altars on which theſe ſacrifices were 
offered. Theſe are all the monuments we have of 
ancient Gaul. The inhabitants of Biſcay and Gaſ- 
cony ſometimes fed on human fleſh. We muſt 
turn our eyes from theſe lavage times, which are a 
diſgrace to nature. - 

F The fancy which has been entertained in our 
days, of making the Celtæ deſcend from the He- 
brews, is to be reckoned one of the extravagancies 
of the human mind. They ſacrificed men, ſay 
they, becauſe Jephthah ſacrificed his daughter. The 
druids were clothed in white, like the prieſts of the 
Jews; and, like them, they had a high prieſt. 
Their druideſſes are reſemblances of the ſiſter of 
Moſes and Deborah. The poor wretch who was 
fed at Marſeilles, and ſacrificed crowned with 
flowers, and loaded with curſes, had the ſcape- 
goat for his origin. They go ſo far as to find 
a reſemblance between three or four Celtic and 
Hebrew words, which they pronounce equally ill; 
155 from thence conclude, that the Jews and the 
* Celtic 
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Celtic nations are of the ſame family. Thus it is 
that reaſon is inſulted in yniverſal hiſtories, and that 
the little knowledge we might have of antiquity, is 
ſtifled under a heap of forced conjectures, 

The manners of the Germans were much the ſame 
with thoſe of the Gauls. Like them they ſacrificed, 


human viclims, and like them they decided their 2 s 


little private differences by a duel. They had only 

more ſimplicity, and leſs induſtry. The ſole 5 
of their families were cottages; on one ſide of 
which the father, mother, liſters, brothers, and 
children, lay naked on ſtraw; and on the other were 
their domeſtic animals. Theſe, however, are the 
very P people whom we ſhall ſoon ſee maſters of 


When Cæſar paſſed over to Britain, he found that 
iſland ſtill wilder than Germany. The nakedneſa 
of the inhabitants was hardly covered with ſome 
{kins of beaſts. The women of a diſtrict were in · 
diſcriminately the property of every man in it. 
Their dwellings were cottages of reeds, and their 
ornaments figures, which the men and women im- 
22 on their ſkins, either by pricking them, or 

y pouring the juices: of herbs on them; as is nil 
practiſed by the ſavages of America. . 
It is but too true, that human nature was plun- 


ged, during a long ſeries of ages, into this ſtate ſo 


approaching to that of the brutes, and in many re- 
ſpects inferior. The reaſon is, that it is not the 
nature of man to deſire what he does not know: 
and in all countries, not only a prodigious ſpace of 


time, but happy circumſtances, have been neceſſa- 


ry to raiſe man above the animal life. 

It is therefore with great reaſon, that one would 
wiſh to paſs all of a ſudden to the nations which 
were firſt civilized, It is poſſible that, long be- 


fore the empires of China and the Indies, there have N 


been knowing, polite, and powerful nations, whom 
floods 
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x INTRODUCTION. 
floods of barbarlans replunged into their primitive 
\ Rate of ignorance and ruſticity, which is termed 
the pure ſtate of nature. 

| The taking of Conſtantinople clogs ſufficed to 
annihilate the ſpirit of ancient Greece. The genius 
of the Romans was deſtroyed by the Goths. . The 
coaſts of Africa, formerly ſo flouriſhing, are now 
almoſt no more than haunts of robbers. Still great- 
er changes muſt have happened in leſs happy cli- 
mates. Natural and moral cauſes muſt have joined 
together; for if the ocean has not been able en- 
tirely to change its channel, at leaſt it is evident, 
that it has covered and abandoned by turns vaſt 
tracts of land. Nature muſt have been expoſed to 
a great number of viciſſitudes and diſaſters. Revo—-— 
lutions muſt have been frequent; but we are igno- 
rant of them: mankind is new to us. 
Our inquiries commence at the period in which 
the chaos of our Europe begins to be reduced to 
form, after the fall of the Roman empire. Let us 
then run over this globe; and by ſtudying it in the 
ſame manner that it appears to have been civilized, 
that is to ſay, from the eaſtern countries to ours, 
let us ſee in what condition it then was ; and let us 
. give our firſt attention to a people who had a con- 

nected hiſtory, in a language already fixed, ben v we 

had not as yet the uſe of ming) (AR. 


PART 
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E 


F China, its antiquities, forces, religion, and 
laws » 5 by 


HE empire of China, in thoſe days, was 
| larger than that of Charlemain, when we 
include Corea and Tonquin, then tributary 
provinces of the Chineſe. It extends about 29 de- 
grees in longitude, and 24 in latitude. This king- 
dom has ſubſiſted in ſplendor above 4000 years, 
without having undergone any material alteration. in 
its laws, manners, language, or even in the man- 
ner or faſhion of dreſs. | 
This hiſtory, which is inconteſtable, being the 
only one founded on celeſtial obſervations, is tra- 
ced by the moſt accurate chronology, ſo high as an 
eclipſe calculated 2155 years before our vulgar era, 
and verified by the miſſionaries ſkilled in mathema- 


tical-learning ; who having been ſent in theſe latter 


times to preach the goſpel to the people of this un- 


known region, have admired, and inſtructed them. 
Father Gaubil has examined a ſeries of thirty-ſix | 
eclipſes of the ſun, recorded in the books of Con- 
fucius, and found only two of them dybious, and 
two ſpurious. | . — 
Vol. I. fa Certain 


* 


Certain it is, that Alexander the Great ſent from 


, r Babylon to Greece the obſervations of the Chal- 


deans, who went 400 years farther back than the 
Chineſe ; and without doubt this is a valuable mo- 
nument of antiquity. But theſe ephemerides of 
Babylon were not conneQed with hiſtorical facts; 
whereas the Chineſe have joined the celeſtial to the 
2 hiſtory, and thus proved the one by the 
Other. 

Their chronology, ſupported by the moſt au- 
thentic teſtimonies, without interruption, aſcends 
230 years beyond the famous eclipſe calculated 
2155 years before the Chriſtian æra, ſo high as the 
Emperor Hias, an able mathematician for thoſe 
times, He himſelf took great pains to correct their 
aſtronomy, and, during a reign of about eighty years, 
made it his ſtudy to promote the knowledge and 
happineſs of mankind, His name is ſtill in venera- 
tion in China; as in Europe we revere the names 
of Titus, of Trajan, and Antoninus, 

Before the reign of this great prince, we hear of 
ſix kings his predeceſſors ; but the length of their 
reigus is uncertain. Where chronology is thus ſi- 
lent, the beſt way, in my opinion, is to follow Sir 
Iſaac Newton's rule, who having compoſed a com- 
mon year for the time which the princes of differ- 
ent countries reigned, reduces the medium of each 
reign nearly to twenty-two years. Purſuant to this 
calculation, which, as moſt moderate, ſeems alſo - 
moſt reaſonable, thoſe ſix kings muſt have reigned 
about 132 years: and this is far more . ls 
the order and eourſe of nature, than the 240 years, 
for example, attributed to the ſeven kings.of Rome, 
and than ſo many other calculations contradicted by 
the experience of gl! ages. 

| The firſt of thoſe kings, named Fobi, reigned 
therefore twenty-five centuries at leaſt before our 
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1 volgar æra, at the time the the Babylonian 4 8 

* already a ſeries of aſtronomical obſervations: ane 

v4 then China was ſubject to one ſovereign.” The union.” 

Io of its fifteen kingdoms under one head, ſhews, that. 

pe long before that time this country was very popu: 

* lous, ordered and divided into many ſovereignties: 

- for a great empire is never formed but out of ſeve- b 

* ral petty ſtates. This being the work of time, ma- 4 
nagement, and courage, there can, be no greater 

5 proof of antiquity. | 

24 China was, in the reign of Ge . before .& 

h that time, what it is to this day, even more popu- 1 

| 0 lous than extenſive. The laſt regiſter that we know 1 

you of, made of the ' fifteen provinces that compoſe * 

5 China properly ſo called, amounts to near 60 mil- Z 

oks lions of men able to bear arms; without including ; 

— either the veteran troops, the old men above ſixty, * 

wy the young men under twenty; nor the mandarins, 

222 and multitude of learned men; neither the bonzes; 

N and much leſs the women, whoſe number in all 

9 countries equals that of the men within a thirteenth 

a or fourteenth part, according to the obſervations 

Bs of thoſe who have made the moſt exact calculations 

— of what relates to the human ſpecies. By this rec» 

* koning, it ſeems impoſſible there ſhould be leſs than 

_ 150 millions of inhabitants in China. Europe con- 

„ tains only about 104 millions *. 

5 WMe muſt not therefore be ſurpriſed, that the ci- 

a 1 ties of China are immenſely large; that Pekin, the 

TRY new capital of the empire, is -above tw enty-four I 

ars, M. Voltaire reckons Europe to be inhabited in the S 2” ' 

me, roportion; in France 20 millions, in Germany 22, in Hungary 4, 

by in Italy and Dalmatia ro, . Great Britain and Ireland 8, Spain and | 

4 Portugal 8, in European Ruſſia 10, Poland 6, Turky.i in Eure i 
Greece and the iſles 6, in Sweden 4, No as y and Denmark * 

ned in Holland, including the Low Countries, Theſe, when — 

our together, make exattly 104 millions of is inhabitants in Europe | 
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that a ſimple borough, called Quientzeng, where 


*. 


Ne 
miles in circumference, and contains about four 
millions of inhabitants; that Nanquin, the ancient 


metropolis, had formerly a greater number; and 


they manufacture their porcelain, contains about a 
million of people. | 


The forces of this empire, according to the beſt | 


accounts from travellers, conſiſt in a militia of a- 


bout 800, ooo ſoldiers, well maintained: 570, ooo 


horſes are fed in the Emperor's ſtables or paſture- 


grounds, for mounting the troopers and officers, 


for the court-journeys, and for public couriers. 
Several miſſionaries, whom the Emperor Cang-hi, 


—— 


from his love of the ſciences, had in theſe latter 


times about his perſon, affirm, that they attended 


him in thoſe magnificent hunting-matches towards 
Great Tartary, in which 100,000 horſe and 
60,000 foot marched regularly in order of battle. 

The towns in China had never any other fortifi- 
cations, than ſuch as good ſenſe pointed out to all 


nations before the uſe of artillery, namely, a ditch, - 


a rampart, a ſtrong wall with towers: and even 
fince the Chineſe have made uſe of cannon, they 
have not followed the model of our fortreſſes ; 
other nations fortify their towns, theſe people have 
fortified their empire. The great wall which ſepa- 
rated and defended China againſt the Tartars, and 
which was built 137 years before our zra, ſubſiſts 
to this day. It is 1500 miles in circumference, 
riſing on the tops of mountains, and deſcending 
down into precipices, being almoſt every where 
twenty feet broad, and above thirty feet high : a 


monument ſuperior to the pyramids of Egypt, both 


by its utility and dimenſions. | 
| Yet this rampart did not hinder the Tartars from 
making a proper uſe of the diviſions of the Chineſe, 


and conquering that empire, But this revolution, 
made no change in their conſtitution of government. 
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Fhe country of the conquerors is become part of 
the conquered ſtate; and the Manchoux Tartars, 
now maſters of China, have only ſubmitted with 


ſword im hand to the laws of the country whoſe 


kingdom they invaded. 17 a 

The Emperor's ordinary revenue, according to- 
the moſt probable calculations, amounts to 260. 
millions of ounces of ſilver. Here it is proper to 


obſerve, that the ounce of ſilver is not worth 100: 


French ſols intrinſic value, as the hiſtory of China 
aſſerts; for there is no ſuch thing as intrinſic nu» 
merical value: but taking our ſilver mark at 50 li- 
vres, as reckoned in France, this fum amounts to 
1250 millions of French money in 1740 *. I men- 
tion this date ; for the arbitrary value has changed 
greatly, and perhaps will change ſtill in this king- 


dom. This is a point which ſeveral writers that are 


better acquainted with books than public affairs, do 
not ſeem ſufficiently to attend to; and hence it is 
that they are ſo frequently defective in their valu- 
ation of foreign coins. 


They had gold and ſilver eoin long before the 


darics were ſtruck in Perſia. The Emperor Cang- 
hi had collected a ſeries of 3000 of theſe coins, 
among which there were ſeveral ſtruck in India; 
another proof of the antiquity of the arts in Aſia. 
But gold for a long time has ceaſed to be a com- 
mon meaſure in China, having beeome a merchan- 
diſe, as in Holland. Neither do they coin any ſilver, 
but ſettle the value of this metal by the weight and 


ſtandard. They coin nothing but copper, which a- 
lone has an arbitrary value in this country. In dif. 


ficult times, the government has made uſe of a pa- 
per currency ; which practice has ſince been fol- 


Here the author ſeems to have miſtaken his calculation ; for he 


ſays, an ounce of ſilver is not 100 ſols, or five French livres. Bur 
be ct an ounce of ſilver to be five livres, then the 200 millions. 


ol ounces. of ſilver, makes exactly 1000 millions of French livres. 
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had any ſuch thing as public banks, which, by mul- 
tiplying. the credit of a 2047 increaſe its riches. - 
This country, ſo greatly favoured by nature} 
produces all the different fruits that grow in Europe, 
and a great many others unknown to us. The 
earth is covered with wheat, rice, vines, pulſe, and 
trees of every kind. But the inhabitants never make 
any wine; being ſatisfied with a liquor of ſufficient 
ſtrength, which they extract from rice. 
- That precious inſect which produces Glk, is ori- 


ginally from China; from whence it was not im- 


ported into Perſia till very late, together with the 
art of making ſtuffs of the down in which it is ins 
veloped. Theſe ſtuffs were fo very ſcarce even in 
Juſtinian's time, that ſilk was ſold in Europe for its 
weight | in gold. 

Paper has been manufactured by the Chineſe time 
;:mmemorial : this paper is exceeding white and 
fine, and made of the rind of boiled bamboo, or 
_  ſugar-cane, When their porcelain was firſt invent» 

pe we know not; nor that beautiful varniſh, which 
we A. now to imitate and to rival in Eyrope. 
A A glaſs manufacture has been eſtabliſhed amongſt 

them about 2000 years, but their glaſs is neither 
40 fine nor ſo tranſparent as ours. 

Printing was invented here in the time of Julius 

Cxfar. It is well known, that their method of 


printing is by ingraving on wooden blocks, in the 


manner as was firſt practiſed by Laurence Coſter at 
Harlem in the fifteenth century. The art of ſtamp- 


ing characters on wood, is more improved in China; 


but ſuch is their attachment to their ancient cuſtoms, 
that they have not yet adopted our method of uſing 


moveable and fount types, thoagh greatly ſuperior 


to theirs. 
They had a ſort of muſic, but ſo rude and im- 
| a {FOG 
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perfect, that they did not fo much as underſiand 


the ſemitones. 


Ball have been te us eeibogtt(bots em d 
earlieſt times. They have cultivated chymiſtry, 


though they never made any great improvements in _ 


natural philoſophy. Gunpowder was invented by 


them ; but they made no uſe of it, except at feſti- 


vals, in the exhibiting of fireworks, in which 
ſurpaſs other nations. The 'uſe of artillery - they 
learned from the Portugueſe, and the Jeſuits t 
them to found cannon. Though the Chineſe have 
not diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the invention of thefe 
deſtructive inſtruments, yet this is not owing to 
their virtue, ſince they have nevertheleſs been uſed 
to War. | 

As to geometry, meny, they never carried it beyond the 
firſt elements. But they have gone farther in their 


aſtronomy, becauſe it is a ſcience depending on o- 


cular obſervation, and the fruit of patience. They 
were aſſiduous obſervers of the heavens, remarked 
all the phænomena, and tranſmitted them to poſte- 


' rity. They divided, after our manner, the annual 


courſe of ho ſun into 365 parts; and had a con- 


fuſed knowledge of the approach of the equinoxes 


and ſolſtices: and what is moſt worthy of obſer- 
vation is, that, time immemorial, they have divided 


- their months into weeks of ſeven days. 


They ſhow to this very day the inſtruments which 
one of their celebrated aſtronomers made uſe” of a 
thouſand years before our æra, in a city which 
ranks-only in the third order in that empire. 


Ins Nanquin, the ancient capital, they have pre- 
ferved a brazen globe, larger than three men can 


incircle with their arms extended: it ſtands on a 
cube of braſs, which they open, to let in a man 
who turns the globe round; and on it are drawn the 
weridians and parallels, 
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Pekin has an obſeryatory, full of chat and ar- 
millary ſpheres, inferior indeed to our inſtruments. | 
for exactneſs, but yet ſufficient proofs of the ſu- 
periority of the Chineſe over other nations of Aſia. 
They were aequainted with the compaſs, but did 
not underſtand its right uſe in navigation, For as 
they inhabited a land that abounds with every thing, 
they bad no need, like us, to circumnavigate the 
8 but always failed cloſe to their own coaſts. 
The compaſs, as well as gunpowder, was only a 
matter of curioſity with reſpect to them; nor in- 
deed had they any occaſion to regret the want of 
| ſuch improvements, 

1 It is ſurpriſing, that they ſhould have been ſo. 

& early acquainted with, and yet improve ſo little in. 

aſtronomy and the other ſciences :- but what is leſs. 

BH ſurpriſing is, that theſe people have always blended 
i their errors in judicial aſtrology with the truth ok; 
h their celeſtial obſervations.. 

ll This has been a ſuperſtition adopted ſome time or 
i other by all mankind ; nor is it long ſince we have. 
recovered from it ourſelves : ſuch is the proneneſs, 

of human nature to error. 

If any one was to inquire, how it comes to pals, 
that this nation ſhould, through an uninterrupted. 
ſucceſſion of ages, have cultivated the arts and ſci · 
ences, and yet have made ſo ſmall a progreſs in 

them; perhaps two reaſons may be aſſigned. One 

t. the great reſpect they have for whatever has been 
| tranſmitted. to them by their anceſtors, and which | 
makes them look upon every thing as perfect that 
bears the ſtamp of antiquity : the other is, the na - 
ture of their language, the firſt principle of all hu- 

man knowledge. 

I y!be art of communicating our ideas in writing, 
,-» Which ſhould be by a plain eaſy method, is with them 
1 a thing of the greateſt difficulty. Every word has 
a different character. Thus, in China, a learned man 
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is he who knows moſt of thoſe characters; inſomuch 

that a great many arrive at old age before they can 
write well. | 7 82 

What they ſeem to underſtand beſt, and to have | 

moſt improved, is morality and the laws. The re- 2 
2 whieh children bear to their parents, is the 
oundation of the Chineſe government. Paternal 
authority is ſo ſtrongly ſupported among them, that 

| a ſon cannot go to law with his father, but by the 
conſent of all his relations, acquaintances, and of 
the magiſtrates. The learned mandarins are con- 
ſidered as fathers of the towns and provinces, and 
the king as father of the empire. This principle, 
ingrafted in their breaſts, has formed this mighty 
empire into a ſingle family. * 21 

Vice of all kinds exiſts here as well as in other 

climates, but at the ſame time more reſtrained by 
their laws. The learned author of Lord Anſor's 
voyage lays a heavy charge againſt the Chineſe, that 
the common people of Canton cheated the Engliſh 


- on every opportunity. But we ought not to judge 
| of a * nation by the doi Fre a few: and 
what would the Chineſe think of us, if they were to 
be ſhipwrecked on. our coaſt, where the law of na» 
tions has confiſcated the goods that are caſt away; 
and the cuftom was to deſtroy the owners? * 

' Society is peſtered in this country with perpe- 
tual ceremonies, which nothing but friendſhip and 
domeſtic familiarity can prevail upon them to diſ- 

| penſe with. They have eſtabliſhed throughout the 
empire a certain modeſty and decorum, which ſoftens 
and tempers their manners. This gentleneſs and 
civility reaches even to the loweſt claſs of people: 
for the miſſionaries inform us, that, even in the 
public market-places, in the midft of the hurry and 
confuſion of carriages, which occaſions fuch barba · 
rous vociferations and horrid imprecations in other 
countries, they have often ſeen the peaſants fall 

Upon 
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upon. their knees, and aſk one another pardon for 
the trouble they "occaſioned, and then aſſiſt each 
other with ſuch coolneſs of temper as indeed great · 
ly helps to diſimbarraſs em, 
In other countries the laws inflict puniſhments on 
criminal actions; in China they do more, they re- 
ward virtue. When the fame of a generous and 
(ggnal action is fpread i in a province, the mandarin 
is obliged to acquaint the Emperor, who preſentl 
ſends a badge of honour to the perſon who has ſo 
well deſerved it. This morality, and this ſobmiſ- 
ſion to the laws, joined to the worſhip of a ſupreme 
being, conſtitute the religion of China, as penfelleg 
by the Emperor and men of literature 
The Emperor has been high-pontiff time imme- q 
morial; it is he who ſacrifices to Tien, as ſupreme 
_ ruler of heaven and earth. He is conſidered alſo 
1 as the firſt philoſopher and firſt preacher in the 
h empire; and his edits are always full of good 
ioftruQtions, 0 
Confutſee, whom : we "cul 3 and whq. 
flouriſhed 2300 years ago, a little before Pythago - 
ras, was the founder of this religion, which con- 
ſiſts in being juſt and beneficent. He taught and 
oc it both in a ſtate of grandeur and in ob- 
curity ; one while firſt miniſter to a king who was 
tributary to the Emperor, then an exile, and re- 
" duced to extreme poverty. In his lifetime he had 
5000 diſciples ; and, after his death, his doQtrine 
was embraced by the: emperors, the colaos, or man- 
darins, the men of literature, and, in fine, by: | 
but the common people. His family is ſtill exiſt= 
ing; and, in a country where there is no other title 
of nobility but that derived from actual ſervices 
done their country, it is diſtinguiſhed , from all o- 
ther families, in memory of its founder. In re- 
gard to himſelf, he has no divine honours paid Bim, 
theſe being due to the Deity alone : but he has ſuch 
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as a man deſerves, who has given the pureſt ideas 
that human nature, unaſſiſted by revelation, can 
form of the Supreme Being. It is fox this reaſ 
that F. Comte and the other miſſionaries - have 
wrote, that the Chineſe worſhipped the true God. 

A little before his time, Laokium had introduced 
a ſect that believe in devils, © inchantments, and 
witchcrafts. Another ſect, like that of Epicurus, 
was received, though with ſome oppoſition, in Chi- 
na, 500 years before the birth of Chriſt. But in 
the firſt century of our æra, this country was over- 


run by the ſuperſtition of the bonzes, who brou 


from India the idol Fo or de Foe, which is wor- 
ſhipped under different names by the Tartars and 
Japaneſe, and who, they pretend, came from 
heaven. They pay him a ridiculous adoration, 
which ſuits beſt the vulgar capacity. This religion 
came into the Indies about 1000 years before 
Chriſt. This is the god which the bonzes preach in 
China, the talapoins in Siam, and the lamas in Tar- 

: it is in his name that they promiſe immortal 
life, and that thouſands of bonzes conſecrate their 
days to ſuch penitential exerciſes as are ſhocking te 
human nature: ſome ſpend their whole life naked 
and fettered ; others wear an iron collar, which 
bends their bodies double, and holds their faces 


down to the ground. They puniſh themſelves in : 


order to gain reſpe&: they are ſeduced, and they 
want to ſeduce. Their fanaticiſm is ſubdivided in 

infinitum. They are ſuppoſed to expel devils, and to 
Work miracles; and they ſell their abſolutions to 


the people. That ſect ſometimes impoſes on man- 


darins of ſhallow capacity, who ſhave their heads 
in imitation of the bonzes, as a prognoſtic of their 
piety. 
abc bonzes of Tartary have the Dalaylama for | 
head, a living idol whom they worſhip. This 
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This Dalaylama, Ee nth of abe 
god Fo, paſles for: immortal. The prieſts always 


train up a young; lama, who is intended to be the 
| ſecret ſueceſſor of the ſovereign pontiff, and takes 


his: place as ſoon as he whom the people believe im- 
mortal is. dead. The Tartar princes never ſpeak to 
him but upon their knees : he ultimately decides 
the ſeveral points on which the lamas are divided: 

in fine; he has for ſome time paſt made himſelf ma- 

ſter of T ibet, that lies welt of China. The Empe- 

ror alſo receives bis axaballadors, and ſends to him 

conſiderable preſents. 

Theſe lecke are tolerated in China for the uſe of 
the vulgar, as a coarſe ſort of food proper for their 
nouriſhment ; while the magiſtrates and the learned, 
who are in every reſpect ſeparated from the com- 
mon people, feed on a purer ſubſtance, Yet Con- 


fucius was greatly concerned at this multitude of 
errors; the ſect of Laokium had already been eſta- 


bliſhed. - Hence in one of his books he 1 How 
comes it that the ignorant populace are guilty of 


more crimes than the learned] It is becauſe the 


e are governed by the bonzes. | 

A great many of the learned are indeed fallen 
1510 the error of materialiſm: but this has not al- 
tered their moral doctrine. They ſay, that virtue 
is ſo neceſſary to mankind, and ſo amiable in itſelf, 
that they need no other guide to the knowledge of 
God but to follow it. 


Some pretend that the Chriſtian religion was 


known in China towards the eighth century, in the 
time of Charlemain. It is affit med, that our miſ- 


ionaries have found in the province of Kingtching, 
an inſeription in Syriac and Chineſe characters. This 


monument, which the reader may ſee at length in Kir- 


cher, mentions, that a holy man named Olopuen, con- 


ducted by a blue cloud, and obſerving the wind, arrived 


| mi Chinn from Judea, in ma year of our æra 636-40 to 


preach 
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preach the goſpel; that as ſoon as he arrived in the 


ſuburbs of the imperial city, the Emperor ſent a 
colao to attend him, and built a Chriſtian church 
for his uſe, &c. £2 
The date of the inſcription is in the year 782, 
according to the hiſtory of China publiſhed by the 
Jeſuits. 79 ; 
This monument is one of thoſe pious frauds, 
which have not been looked upon in ſo bad a light 
as they deſerve, Does nat the name Olopuen, which 


is certainly Spaniſh, render the inſcription very 


ſuſpicious, eſpecially in a country where ſtrangers 
were forbidden, on pain of death, to paſs the fron- 
tiers? And beſides, does not the very date carry 
along with it the character of impoſture ? 


The prieſts and biſhops of Jeruſalem did not 


compute their years in the ſeventh century as they 
are computed in this inſcription. The vulgar æra 
of Dionyſius Exiguus is not received among the 
caſtern nations; nor did they begin to uſe it in the 
welt till towards the reign of Charlemain, Beſides, 


how could this Olopuen, immediately upon his ar- 
rival, make himſelf underſtood, in a language which 
can hardly be learned in ten years? And is it cre- 


dible, that the Emperor ſhould inſtantly cauſe a Chri- 
ſtian church to be built, in order to oblige a 


ſtranger, who muſt have made uſe of an interpreter _ 


to give them an imperfect idea of fo new a reli» 


gion? It is therefore highly probable, that in 
Charlemain's time Chriſtianity was abſolutely un- 


known in China. 


I ſhall defer entering into any conſideration of 


Siam, Japan, and all the tract of country ſituated 
to the eaſt and weſt of China, till I come to that 
period of time in which the Europeans, by their 
induſtry, opened to themſelves an eaſy paſſage 
the furtheſt extremity of our hemiſphere. 
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Of India, Perſia, Arabia, and the religion of Ma- 


homet. 


N returning towards Europe, I firſt come to In- 


dia or Indoſtan, a country a little leſs extenſive - 


than China, and more known on account of the 
pon commodities in all ages brought from thence 
y the induſtry of the merchants, than from any 
exact account of it. | | | 
A chain of mountains but little 'interrupted, 
ſeems to have fixed its limits towards China, Tar- 
tary, and Perſia ; and the reſt of this country is ſur- 
rounded by the ſea. However, India on this ſide the 


Ganges, was for a long time ſubject to the Perſians ; 
and from hence Alexander, the revenger of Greece 


and the conqueror of Darius, puſhed his conqueſts 


even into that part of India that was tributary to his 
enemy. Since the time of Alexander, the Indians 


have lived in a licentiouſneſs and effeminacy inſpired 
by the goodneſs of the climate, and the richneſs of 


The Greeks travelled thither in ſearch of know- 
ledge, before the time of Alexander. There the 
celebrated Pilpay, 2300 years ago, wrote his Moral 
Fables, that have ſince been tranſlated into almoſt all 


the languages in the world. There the game of 
cheſs was invented. The figures we make uſe of in 


' arithmetic, which we received from the Arabs, near 
the time of Charlemain, came from India: and per- 


haps the ancient medals ſo highly valued by the cu- 

rious among the Chineſe, are a proof that the arts 

were cultivated in India, before they were known 
in China, 

The Indians have there, from time immemorial, 

. divided 


1 

. * 

1 
„ 


divided the annual courſe of the fun into twelve 
| parts; and the year of the brachmans, and moſt 
| ancient gymnoſophiſts, always began when the ſun 

entered the conſtellation, which they call Mo/cham, 

a- and we the Ram. Their weeks always conſiſted of 

| ſeven days : a diviſion never known to the Greeks. 
Their days bore the names of the ſeven planets. 
Sunday was by them called Mithradinam.: but it 
is uncertain whether this word Mithra belonged o- 
riginally to the language of the Magi, or to that of 
the ſages of India; for it is very difficult to diſco- 
ver which of the two nations taught the other, But 
if it was neceſſary to decide this point between the 
Egyptians and Indians, I ſhould. imagine that the 
ſciences were much more ancient in the Indies: 
and my conjecture is founded on the country of In- 
dia being more eaſily inhabited than the land ad- 

- joining to the Nile, whoſe inundations muſt for a 
long time have repulſed the firſt colonies, before 
they had brought this river into ſubjeclion by dig- 
ging canals. Beſides, the foil of India, being much 
more various in its fertility, was better adapted to 
excite the curioſity and induſtry of mankind ; but 
it does not appear that the knowledge of govern- 
ment and morality was ever carried to ſo great a 
perfection there as amongſt the Chineſe, _- _ 4 

Superſtition has for a long time extinguiſhed the "8 
ſciences that flouriſhed there in the early ages. The 
bonzes and bramins, the ſucceſſors of the brach- - 
mans, maintain the doctrine of the metempſychoſis; 
they beſides in conjunction with error have ſpread 
a brutiſh ſtupidity, and engaged the women, as of- 
ten as they could, to burn themſelves on the bodies 
of their deceaſed huſbands. The vaſt coaſts of Cor. 

romandel till . follow this dreadful cuſtom, which ''» 3 
the Mahometan government has not yet been able 
to aboliſh. Tr Il 

, Theſe bramins, who keep the people under the - 

TL C 2 molt ' 
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moſt ſtupid idolatry, have in their hands one of the don 
moſt ancient books in the world, wrote by their try 
- firſt ſages, which aſſerts, that there is only one ſu- tot 
preme being ; and they carefully preſerve this pre- 5 


cious teſtimony, by which they themſelves are con- 
demned. They preach up the errors which turn 
F to their advantage, and conceal a truth, in its own 
Wo nature, the moſt important and venerable. 
| In this very country, on the coaſts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, it is ſurpriſing that there ſhould 
be found Chriſtians who have been eſtabliſhed there 
"theſe 1200 years. Theſe are called the Chriſtians 
— of St Thomas, A Chriſtian merchant born in Af. 
fyria, who was called Mar Thimas or Mr Thomas, 
(for mar fignifies maſter), eſtabliſhed his religion 
together with his commerce ; and left a numerous 
family of factors and workmen, who being a little 
multiplied, have for twelve centuries preſerved the 
religion of Mar Thomas, who has at laſt been miſ- 
taken for St Thomas the apoſtle, 
Theſe Chriſtians acknowledged neither the ſupre- - 
macy of Rome, nor tranſubſtantiation, nor a mul- 
tiplicity of ſacraments, nor purgatory, nor the wor- 
ſhip of images. We ſhall ſee in its proper place 
how the new miſlionaries informed them of what 
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they were before unacquainted with. | . 
In turning towards Perſia, we find alittle before 

the time I make uſe of as an-epocha, the greateſt M 
and moſt ſudden revolution that was ever 1753220 15 


upon earth. 2430 

A new empire, a religion and manners hitherto ag 

_ unknown, changed the face of theſe countries; t2 
and this change had already extended a great way, 

into Aſia, Africa, and Europe. 1 * 

p 

* 

N 


In order to obtain an idea of Mahometiſm, which 
has given a new form to fo many empires, I will 
firſt take a view of the parts of the world that firft 

ſubmitted to it. g : 
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Perſia had before Alexander's time extended its 12 


dominion from Egypt to Bactria, beyond the coun - 
try where now ſtands Saen 1 from Thrace 
to the river Indus. ö 

Though it was divided and limited abr the Se. 
leucidæ, it gained new additions under Arſaces the 
Parthian, 250 years before Chriſt; and though the 
Arlacidz poſſeſſed neither Syria, nor the countries 
bordering on the Euxine ſea, they diſputed with the 
Romans the empire of the Eaſt, and always ain 
againſt them inſurmountable barriers. 

In the time of Alexander Severus, about . 
year of our Lord 226, Artaxerxes ſeized this king: 
dom, and re-eſtabliſhed the Perſian empire, whoſe 
extent was then nearly the ſame as it is at preſent. 

In the midſt of all theſe revolutions, the ancient 
religion of the Magi always maintained its ground 
in Perſia ; and neither the gods of the Greeks,. nor 
any other deities, had yet gained footing. | ' | 

Towards the end of the ſixth century, Noulhir- 
van or Coſroes the Great extended his empire into 
a part of Arabia Petræa, and drove the Abyſſinlan 
Chriſtians out of Arabia Felix, which they had in- 
vaded. He baniſhed Chriſtianity, as much as he 
was able, out of his dominions, being forced to that 
ſeverity by the crime of his wife's ſon, who, turn- 
ing Chriſtian, revolted againſt him. 

In the laſt year of the reign of this famous king, 
Mahomet was born at Mecca in Arabia Petrea, in 
the year of our Lord 570. His country at that 
time defended its liberties againſt the Perſians, and 
againſt the princes of Conſtantinople, who ſtill re- 
- tained the title of Roman Emperors. . .' © | 
The children of the great Nouſhirvan, who were 
unworthy of ſuch a father, laid Perſia waſte by their 
parricides and civil wars: The ſucceſſors of the 
wiſe Juſtinian degraded the name of Emperor: 
Maurice was dethroned by the arms of Phocas, = 


C 3 
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by the intrigues of the patriarch of Syria, in con- 
zunction with ſome biſhops, whom Phocas after- 
wards puniſhed for having aſſiſted him. The blood 

of Maurice and his five ſons was ſpilt by the hand 

of the common executtoner ; and Pope Gregory 
the Great, the enemy of the patriarchs of Conſtan- 

tinople, endeavoured to engage the tyrant Phocas 

to embrace his intereſt, by laviſhing his 7 up- 
on him, and condemning the memory of Maurice, 

whom he had flattered while living. 1 

The Roman empire in the Weſt was deſtroyed, 
and a deluge of Barbarians, Goths, Heruli, Huns, 
and Vandals had overflowed Europe ; when Maho- 
met laid the foundations of the religion and power 

of the Muſſulmen in the deſerts of Arabia. | 

It is well known, that Mahomet was the younger 
fon of a poor family; that he was for a long time 

in the ſervice of a woman of Mecca, whoſe name 

was Cadiſe ba, who followed the employment of a 

merchant ; that he married her, and lived an ob- 

ſcure life till he was forty years old. It was not 
till this age that he diſplayed the talents that render- 
ed him ſuperior to his countrymen. He had a live- 

y and ſtrong eloquence, void of all art and method, 

- fuch as appears adapted to the taſte of the Arabs ; 
an air of authority and inſinuation, animated by 
piercing eyes, and a happy diſpoſition of features; 
he had beſides the intrepidity of Alexander, his li- 
berality, and that ſobriety which Alexander wanted, 
in order to render his character complete. i 

A propenſity to love, which the warmth of his 
conſtitution rendered natural, and which occaſioned | 
his having ſo many wives and concubines, did not 
weaken either his courage, his application, or his 
health. This the Arabians, his contemporaries, 

obſerve, and the picture is juſtified by his actions. 

Having obtained a thorough knowledge of the 
character of his fellow- citizens, of their ignorance, 
i | cron 


e 
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Chriſtians being corrupted and interpolated, ought 


ficult taſk : in three years he had forty- two  diſci- 
ples; Omar, his perſecutor, became his apoſtle; 


and at the end of five years, he had 114 fot 


lowers. ; 


le taught the Arabians, who paid their adorations | 


to the ſtars, that they ought only to adore the God 
who created them ; that the books of the Jews and 


to be held in abhorrence ; that they were obliged, 


under pain of eternal puniſhment, to pray five times 


a-day ; to give alms ; and eſpecially to acknowledge 
only one God, to believe in Mahomet, the laſt of 


his prophets, and to hazard their lives in defence of 


that faith. 92 

He prohibited the uſe of wine, becauſe the abuſt 
of it is too dangerdus. He preſerved circumciſion, 
which was practiſed by the Arabians, as well as by 
the ancient Egyptians, and was probably inſtituted 


to prevent thoſe early abuſes of virility, that fre- 


quently enervate youth. He permitted men to poſ- 
ſeſs a plurality of wives, a cuſtom that had prevails 
ed, from time immemorial, throughout all the Eaſt; 
and he made no alteration in morality, which in its 


main branches has ever been the ſame amongſt all 


mankind, and which no legiſlator has ever corrupteds 


He promiſed, by way of recompenſe, an eternal 
life, in which the ſoul ſhould be intoxicated! with | 


all kinds of ſpiritual pleaſures, and in which the body, 


being raiſed with its organs of ſenſation, ſhould taſte; + 


Chap-2: aud the religian"of Mahontet. © 213 
credulity, and diſpoſition to enthuſiaſm, he found I 
that it was poſſible for him to aſſume the character 
of a prophet. He therefore pretended to receive 
revelations ; he uttered them, and firſt gained credit 
in his own houſe, which was probably the moſt dif- 


by means of the bodily ſenſes, all the pleaſures it is 


eapable of enjoying. 


His religion was called %namiſin, which ſignifies 


reſignation to the will of God; and the book in 


\ which J | 


'", Which it is contained, is, called Coran, hers the 
Dat, the derigaunes, or the Lecture, b y way of 

5 eminence. 

9 All the interpreters of this book allow that its 
_ morality, with reſpe& to the duties of ſociety, is 
contained in theſe words: . Court him who di 3 
bs thee ; give to him who taketh from thee ; for- 

give; thoſe who have offended thee ; do good to 
C « 15 and never diſpute with the ignorant.“ 

Among the incoherent declamations with which 
this book, according to the eaſtern taſte, is filled, 
we cannot avoid diſcovering paſlages that appear 
truly ſublime. Mahomet, for example, on ſpeak- 
ing of the ceſſation of the deluge, expreſſes himſelf 
— « God faid, Earth abſorb thy waters, Hea- 
<< yen drink up the waves thou haſt poured down; 
<. and the Heaven and the Earth obeyed.” 

His definition of God is expreſſed in a manner 
truly ſublime. On being aſked who was that Alla 
whom he preached, he replied, © It is he who holds 
« his being of himſelf, Id from whom. all other 


- oC; beings are derived ; who begetteth not, neither - flat 

e is begotten ; and who has no likeneſs throughout the 

cc the whole extent of being.“ cul 

It is true that contradictions, abſurdities, and of 
1 are plentifully ſcattered throughout all 

this book; where we more particularly find a pro- net 

found ignorance of the moſt (imple and obvious parts fub 

of natural philoſophy. This. is the touchſtone of 5 

the books which ale religions pretend to have been Do 

_ Written by the Deity ; for God can utter nothing | dhe 
that is abſurd or. alle; but. the vulgar, who are in- Ki 

capable of ſeeing theſe faults, adore them, while M 

8 their doctors employ a deluge of words to > colkeeal lia 
and palliate them. th 
. Some people have imagined, from an equivocal 4 
. pallage in the Coran, that Mahomet coal In neither ac 

n. write; _ which would {till add to the prodi- . da 
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gies of his ſucceſs. But it is not probable that a 
man who had been long a merchant, ſhould'be ig- 
norant of what is fo neceſſary to trade: much leſs 
is it probable, that a man who was ſo well verſed 
in the hiſtories and fables of his native country, 
ſhould be ignorant of what was known to all the 
children in Arabia. Beſides, the Arabian authors 
obſerve, that Mahomet, when dying, called for a 
pen and ink. _ . ry 
On his being perſecuted at Mecca, his flight, 
which was called Hegira, became the epocha of 
his glory, and of the foundation of his empire. 
From being a fugitive, he became a conqueror; 1 
and having taken refuge at Medina, he converted 
the people, made uſe of their aſſiſtance, and with 
113 men defeated the inhabitants of Mecca, Wo 
came and attacked him with a thouſand. This 
victory, which his followers conſidered as a miracle, . 
made them imagine that God fought for them, as 
they did for him; and from this firſt victory they 
flattered themſelves with the hopes of conquering 
the world, Mahomet took Mecca ; ſaw his perſe- 
cutors at his feet ; conquered, within the compals 
ol nine years, by preaching and the force of arms, 
all Arabia, a country as large as Perſia, and which 
neither the Perſians nor Romans were ever able to 
ſubdue. | | 
On his firſt ſucceſs, he wrote to Coſroes the Se- - 
cond, King of Perſia; to the Emperor Heraclius; to 
the Prince of the Copts, governor of Egypt; to the 
King of Abyſſinia; and to a prince whole name was - | 
Mandar, who reigned in a province near the Per- 
fan gulf. He had the preſumption - to make them | 
the propoſal of embracing his religion: and what: 
appears very ſtrange is, that two of theſe princess 
acmally became Mahometans. Theſe were Man». 
dar, and the King of Abyſſinia. Coſroes tore Ma- 
homet's letter with an air of indignation; * * 


( 
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_ clius/ anſwered. him by making him preſents; and 
the Prince of the Copts ſent him a girl eſteemed the 
maſterpiece of nature, who was called the beautiful 
Maria. | 

Mahomet, at the end of nine years, thinking 


himſelf ſtrong enough to extend his conqueſts and 


religion into the Grecian and Perſian empires, be- 
gan by attacking Syria, then ſubject to Heraclius, 
and took ſome cities. That prince, whole head 
was turned with metaphyſical diſputes in religion, 
and who bad eſpouſed the party of the Monothe- 
lites, received, within the compaſs of a very ſhort 
time, two propoſals of a very ſingular nature ; the 
one from. Coſroes the Second, who had been for a 
long time his conqueror, and the other from Ma- 
homet. Coſroes inſiſted on Heraclius's embracing 
the religion of the Magi, and Mahomet, on his be- 
coming a Muſſulman. | . 

At laſt Mahomet, after having made himſelf ma- 


ſter of Arabia, and formidable to all his neighbours, 


was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper at the age of 
ſixty - three years and a half; when reſolving to be- 
have in his laſt moments like a hero and a man of 
integrity, he cried out, Let him to whom I have 
done violence and injuſtice appear; I am now 
ready to make him reparation.” On this a man 
ſtood up, and deſiring the reſtitution of ſome mo- 
ney, he ordered it to be given him, and expired a 


ſhort time after, with the character of a great man, 


even in the opinion of thoſe who knew him to! be 
a. impoſtor, and revered as a prophet by all the 
reit. 6 * ö i 2 q ' 
However, his laſt-will was not executed. He 
had nominated Ali his ſon-in-law, and Fatima his 
daughter, to ſucceed him in the government of his 
empire: but ambition, which triumphs over fana- 
ticiſm itſelf, induced the chiefs of his army to chuſe 
for caliph, or vicar of the prophet, old Ae, 
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his father-in-law, from the hope that they ſhould 
ſoon divide the ſueceſſion amongſt themſelves. 
Mean while Ali ſtaid in Arabia, waiting tilt time 
ſhonld give him an opportunity to ſignalize himſelf, 
Abubeker firſt gathered together the ſcattered 
ſheets of the Coran, read this book in the preſence 
of all the chiefs, and eſtabliſhed its invariable au- 
thenticity. He ſoon led his Muſſulmen into Pale- 
ſtine, where he defeated the brother of Heraclius, 
and died a ſhort-time after, with the reputation of 
being the moſt generous of all mankind, having ne. 
ver taken to his own uſe more than about f 
pence of our money per day, out of all the ſpoil 
that was divided; thus ſhewing how the contempt 
of little mercenary views is compatible with that 
ambition which great intereſts inſpire. a 8 
Omar, who was elected after him, was one of 
the moſt rapid conquerors that ever ſpread deſolstion 
throughout the earth. He firſt took Damaſeus, ce- 
lebrated for the fertility of its territory, for the 
fineſt works in ſteel in the univerſe, and for thoſe 
ſilk ſtuffs that ſtill bear its name. He drove out 


| the Greeks, who went under the name of Romans, 


out of Syria and Phcenicia ; and, after a long ſiege, 
gained by capitulation the city of Jeruſalem; a 
city that had been poſſeſſed by ſtrangers,” who ſuc- 
ceeded each other, ever fince David took it from 
its ancient citizens. 5 
At the ſame time the lieutenants of Omar ad- 
vanced into Perſia; when the laſt of the Perſian 
kings, whom we call Hormiſdas the Fourth, gave 
battle to the Arabians, at ſome leagues diſtance 


from Madain, which was then the capital of that 


empire, where he loſt both the battle and his life. 


The Perſians then paſſed under the dominion of O- 


mar, more eaſily than they had ſubmitted to the 

yoke of Alexander. : 17:50 5 
Then fell that aacient religion of the Magi, 
| . whic 


as e Tndia, Perſia, Arabia, Part I. Ch: 
which the conqueror of Darius had treated with hay 


reſpect; for he never [interfered in the worſhip of ran 
the conquered nations. RES ( 
The Magi founded by Zoroaſter, and afterwards in- 
| reformed by- another Zoroaſter, in- the time of Da- this 
| rius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, adored. one only God, ſitic 
" were the enemies of all idols, and revered fire as pha 
t the emblem of the Deity, becauſe it animates and MW cit) 
__ enlivens all nature. They acknowledged an evil cit) 
= principle, whom God ſuffered to do miſchief; they ruin 
cCaualled him Satan; and among them Manes imbibed is t 
B his doQtrine of the two principles. They regarded citi 
$ their religion as the pureſt and moſt ancient; and 4 
FF the knowledge they had acquired of mathematics, the 
= aſtronomy, and hiſtory, increaſed their contempt ſds 
« for their conquerors, who were then involved in cal 
'$ 11 ce: they could not therefore forſake a reli- em 
bt gion that had been conſecrated for ſo many ages, the 
1 or the ſake of a new ſect profeſſed by their ene - fou 
i mies. veg I | it 
ty l On this account they retired to the extremities Tt 
| ' of Perſia and India, where they live at preſent un- bee 
1 der the name of Gaures or Guebres, marrying on- and 
= ly amongſt themſelves ; keeping up the ſacred fire, | 
2 and continuing faithful to what they know of their du 
'Y ancient worſhip : yet they are ignorant, deſpiſed, as 
* and, except in their poverty, reſemble the Jews, lik 
4 who have ſo long been diſperſed, without being al- tia 
ll. lied to other nations. They have a ſtill greater re- the 
 '$ ſemblance to the Banians, who live no where but We 
q in India, where they are ſcattered in different parts. At 
bt While one of Omar's lieutenants ſubdued Perſia, the 
| another took all Egypt, and a great part of Lybia, fat 
bl. from the Romans. In this conqueſt was burnt the thu 
| Famous library of Alexandria, a monument of the th 
| knowledge and errors of mankind, begun by Pto- ſel 
lemy Philadelphus, and augmented by a number of i 
ſucceeding kings. The Saracens at that time would WI 
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have no other ſource of knowledge beſides the Co- 
ran. 43 7 Is 
Omar being killed by a Perſian ſlave, Ali, ſon- 
in-law to Mahomet, whom the Perſians revere to 
this day, and whoſe principles they follow in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe of Omar, at laſt obtained the cali - 
phat, and transferred the ſeat of empire from the 
city of Medina, where Mahomet lies buricd, to the 
city of Couffa, on the banks of the Euphrates; the 
ruins of which-are now ſcarcely to be · found. This 
is the fate of Babylon, Seleucia, and all the ancient 
cities of Chaldea, that were only built with brick. 
After the reign of ſixteen caliphs of the family of 
the Ommiades, ſucceeded thoſe called the 4ba/- 


ſides. Abougrafar Almanzor, who was the ſecond 


caliph of the Abaſſides, fixed the feat of that great 
empire at Bagdat in Chaldea, on the farther fide of 
the Euphrates. The Turks ſay, that he laid the 
foundations of Bagdat; but the Perſians affirm, that 
it was more ancient, and that he only repaired it. 
This city, which is ſometimes cailed Babylon, has 
been the occaſion of many wars between the Turks 
and Perſians. 

The dominion of the caliphs laſted 655 years; 
during which time they were as deſpotic in religion 
as in government. Though they were not adored . 
like the great Lama, they enjoyed a more ſubſtan- 
tial authority, and even at the time of their decay 
they were reſpeted by the princes by whom they 
were perſecuted. All the ſultans, whether Turks, 


Arabians, or Tartars, received the inveſtiture of . 


their dominions from. the caliphs, with leſs reluc- 
tance than many Chriſtian princes have received 
theirs from the Pope. They did not indeed kiſs 
the feet of the Caliph, but they proſtrated them- 
ſelves at the threſhold of his palace. 9 8 

If ever any power threatened the whole earth 
with conqueſt, it was certainly that of theſe ca- 

VoL. I. D üphs; 


30 8 Of India, Perſia, Arabia, Part I. 
liphs; for they enjoyed the privileges of the throne ce 


and the altar, the right of wielding the ſword, and ri 

of directing the impulſes of enthuſiaſm. All their vi 

orders were oracles, and all their ſoldiers fanatics. th 

: | In the year 67 1 they laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, re 

mn which was one day to become Mahometan. The tl 

\ almoſt inevitable diviſions among ſo many ferocious b 

chiefs did not put a ſtop to their conqueſts ; for in e 

=_ this particular they reſembled the ancient Romans, tl 
| '  __ Who-amidfſt their civil wars ſubdued Aſia Minor. 

| In 711 they paſſed from Egypt into Spain, which fl 

had been alternately ſubdued with eaſe by the Car- ſl 


thaginians, Romans, Goths and Vandals, as it was 
now by thoſe Arabians called Moors, who eſta ; 
bliſhed the kingdom of Cordova. But though the 
ſultan of Egypt had ſhaken off the yoke of the 
grand caliph of Bagdat, and Abderame, governor 
of the conquered part of Spain, no longer acknow- 
ledged his dependence on the ſultan of Egypt; yet 
every thing ſtill gave way to the arms of the Muſ- 
ſulmen. . | 
This Abderame, the grandſon of the Caliph He- 
tham, took the kingdoms of Caſtile, Navarre, Por- 
tugal, and Arragon, and eſtabliſhed his dominion 
in Languedoc. He made himſelf maſter of Guienne 
and Poictou; and had it not been for Charles Mar- 
tel, who defeated him, and took away his life, 
France would have been a Mahometan province. 
| In proportion as the Mahometans grew powerful, 
they became polite. Theſe caliphs, who were al- 
S ways acknowledged as the ſovereigns of religion, 
and apparently of the empire, by thoſe who no 
longer received their orders at ſuch a diſtance, lived 
in tranquillity in their new Babylon, and at length 
revived the arts. Aaron Rachild, who was cotem- 
porary with Charlemain, was more reſpected than 
any of his predeceſſors, and made himſelf obeyed 
even from Spain to the Indies: he revived the ſcien- 
ces, 
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ces, taught the agreeable and the uſeful arts to flou- 
riſh, drew learned men into his country, compoſed 
verſes, and made politeneſs take place of barbariſm 
throughout his vaſt dominions. Under him the A- 
rabians, who had already adopted the Indian me- 
thod of computation by- nine figures and a cypher, 
brought them to us : the French and Germans learn- 
ed from theſe Arabians the courſe of the ſtars : of 
this the very word al/manack is {till a proof. 

The Almageſt of Ptolemy was then tranſlated 
from the Greek into Arabic, by Benhonain the a- 
ſtronomer. The Caliph Almamon cauſed a degree 
of the meridian to be meaſured by the rules of geo- 
metry, in order to determine the figure of the earth : 
an operation that was not performed in France till 
above goo years after, in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
This aſtronomer Benhonain carried his obſervations 


very far, and diſcovered, that either Ptolemy had 
fixed the ſun's utmoſt declination too far to the 


north, or that the obliquity of the ecliptic was 
changed: he even found, that the period of thirty - 
ſix years, aſſigned for the pretended motion of the 
fixed ſtars from the welt to the eaſt, ought to be 
greatly ſhortened. 

The knowledge of chemiſtry and phyſic was cu 
tivated by the Arabians; and we are indebted to 
them for the diſcovery of the firſt of theſe, which we 
have brought to perfection. We are alſo obliged 
to them for the diſcovery of the new remedies call- 
ed minoratives, which are more mild and ſalutary 
than thoſe that were before in uſe in the ſchools of 


Hippocrates and Galen. In ſhorr, in the ſecond 


century after Mahomet, the Chriſtians of the Welt 


were obliged to learn inſtructions from the Muſſul- 


men. 
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en n 1 3 
The ſtate of Italy and the Chriſtian church. 


T* proportion as the empire of Mahomet flouriſh- 


ed, Conſtantinople and Rome were diſgraced. 
Rome never recovered the fatal blow it received 
from Conſtantine's transferring the ſeat of the em- 


pire: glory, and the love of their country, no long- 


er animated the breaſts of Romans : the inhabitants 
of the ancient capital had no longer any room to 
hope for the advancement of their fortunes : their 
courage loſt its vigor ; the arts ſunk into decay ; 
and nothing was heard in the place which had been 
the reſidence of the Scipios and Cæſars, but diſputes 


between ſecular judges and biſhops. Though it had 


been taken and retaken, and frequently ſacked by 
the barbarians, it was ſtill in ſubjection to the em- 
perors. After Juſtinian's time it was governed by 
a viceroy under the title of Zxarch, who no longer 
regarded it as the capita] of Italy ; but living, at Ra- 
venna, from thence ſent his orders to the Romans. 


The biſhop, in theſe times of barbariſm, daily aug- 


mented his authority even by the diſgrace of the ci- 
ty : the riches of his church increaſed; and the pre- 


fect of Rome could not inceſſantly oppoſe the pre- 


tenſions of a biſhop, that were conſtantly ſupported 
by the ſanctity of his function. In vain did the 
church of Ravenna diſpute a thouſand privileges with 
that of Rome : this laſt was acknowledged by all 
the Chriſtians in the Weſt as the common mother; 
they conſulted her, they deſired her to ſend them 
miſſionaries ; and while the city was in ſubjection, 
the biſhop ruled abroad. _. 

The reſt of the upper part of Italy was ſubje& to 
the kings of the Lombards, who kept their court 
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in Pavia, and were always clearing the way for the 
conqueſt of Rome, while the Romans neither deſi- 
red to be ſubject to the Lombards nor to the Gre- 
cian emperors. In this eighth century the popes 
conceived the deſign of rendering themſelves maſters 
of Rome; and had the prudence to foreſee, that 
what at another time would be a revolt and an in- 
effectual ſedition, might now become a revolution 
excuſable by its neceſſity, and illuſtrious by its ſucceſs. 


c N. 
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The origin of the power of 'the Popes, 


OpE Gregory III. was the firſt who conceived 
the deſign of making uſe of the arms of France 
to vreſt Italy from the emperors and Lombards. 
His ſucceſſor Zachary acknowledged Pepin, the u- 
ſurper of the crown of France, as lawful ſovereign. 
It has been pretended, that Pepin, who was only 
prime miniſter, firſt ſent to aſk the Pope, which was 
the true king, he who had only the right and the 
name, or he who had the authority and merit? and 
that the Pope determined this queſtion, by anſwering, 
that the miniſter ought to be king. It has never 
been proved, that this farce was really acted: but 
it is certain, that Pope Stephen III. called Pepin to 
his aſſiſtance; that he forged a letter from St Pe- 
ter, addreſſed from heaven to Pepin and his ſon; 
that he came to France; and that, in the church of 
St Dennis, he gave the royal unction to Pepin, the 
firſt anointed king in Europe. Not only did this 
firſt uſurper receive the ſacred union from the 
Pope, after having received it from St Boniface, 
who was called the Apoſtle of Germany; but Ste- 
phen 111. forbade the French, under pain of excom- 
munication, ever to chuſe a king of another family. 
D 3- While 
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While this biſhop, expelled from Italy, and forced 


to become a ſupplicant in a foreign country, had 


the courage to give laws; his policy made him af- 
ſume an authority which ſecured that of Pepin's. 
And this prince, the better to enjoy what was not 
bis due, left the Pope privileges which he had no 
Tight to poſſeſs. FI 


Hugh Capet has fince ſhewn what value ought to 


be ſet on ſuch a prohibition and excommunication. 
'The fruits of this union with Pepin were the abo- 
liſhment of the authority of the emperors in Rome, 
the weſtern revolution, and the power of the Ro- 
man church. | | 
The Lombards had juſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
exarchate of Ravenna; when Pepin, after having con- 
quered them, and deprived them of the reſt of the pa- 
trimony of the emperors, made the Pope a preſent 
of a part of what he had conquered ; and gave him 
Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Forli, Ferrara, 
Rimini, Pezaro, Ancona, and Urbino. Rome was 
not comprehended; the biſhop not daring to ſeize 
the capital of his ſovereign : neither would the 
people at that time have permitted him to do it; for 
the name of Rome and its ruins ſtill inſpired its ct 
tizens with refpect. | 
This biſhop was the firſt Chriſtian prieſt that be- 
came a temporal lord, and that was. placed in the 
rank of princes: none ever aroſe to this honour in 


the Eaft. Under the eyes of a maſter ſubjects re- 


main ſubjects; but at a diſtance from the ſovereigh, 
and in times of trouble, it is not difficult for new 
powers to eſtabliſh themſelves in an abandoned 
country. It ought not, however, to be imagined, 
that the popes peaceably enjoyed this donation. 
Theſe poſſeſſions were not only ſoon recovered b 

the Lombards ; but when at laſt Charlemain had 
confirmed this donation, and alſo added many new 
demeines to the patrimony of St Peter; the lords 
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of theſe patrimonies, or thoſe who uſurped them, 
did not regard Charlemain's donation as giving an 
inconteſtable right. The fpiritual authority of the 
popes, already very great in the Weſt, which had 
received the Chriſtian religion from them, had not 
the ſame weight in the Eaſt : the popes did not call 
the firſt ſix ecumenical councils ; and in the ſixth 
century, we find that John the Faſter, patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, who was regarded as a faint by the 
Greeks, took the title of univerſal biſhop ; a title 
that ſeemed to be allowed to the paſtor of the im- 
perial city. We find alſo, that, in the eighth cen- 
tury, this patriarch was called Pope in a public act; 
and afterwards, at the ſecond council of Nice, he 
was called moſ? holy father. The Pope however 


was always mentioned firſt, except in ſome acts 


paffed between him and the patriaxch at Conſtanti- 
nople ; but this mark of pre-eminence was merely 
ſpiritual, and had no relation to ſovereignty : the 
Pope was the chief of the biſhops, and was not the 
maſter of any biſhop. | 


c 
The ſtate of the church in the Eaſt before Charle- 


main. 


N the Eaſt, the chiefs in religion not being able 
to obtain a temporal dominion, excited other 
troubles, by thoſe endleſs diſputes that proceeded 
from the captious ſpirits of the Greeks and their 
diſciples. 

Conſtantine had placed the Chriſtians in a ſtate of 
entire liberty, of which they could not be depri- 
ved, ſince he had been indebted to their party for 
the throne; and this liberty became an inexhau- 
ſtible ſource of quarrels : for the founder of the 
FEI? Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian religion having wrote notbing, and men 


being deſirous of knowing every thing, each my- 


ſtery gave riſe to new opinions, and each opinion 
occaſioned the ſpilling of human blood. 

Were they to decide the queſtion, whether the 
Son was conſubſtantial with the Father? the Chri- 
ſtian world was divided, and one half perſecuted the 
other. Would they know whether the mother of 
Jeſus Chriſt was the mother of God, or of Jeſus ? 
whether. Chriſt had two natures and two wills in one 
and the ſame, perſon, or two perſons and one will, 
or one will and one perſon ? all theſe diſputes, 
which aroſe in Conſtantinople, Antioch, and A- 
lexandria, excited ſeditions: one party anathema- 
tized the other; and the ruling faction condemned 
to exile, to priſon, and eternal torments, the other 
faction; which, in its turn, took revenge, by ma- 
king uſe of the ſame weapons. | 

Such troubles were never known amongſt the Pa- 
gans: the reaſon of which is, that though they 
were involved in the groſſeſt errors, they had no 
ſettled religious tenets ; and becauſe the idol-prieſts, 
much leſs the laity, never aſſembled in a judicial 
manner, in order to diſpute. 2 

In the eighth century it was debated, whether 
religious worſhip ought to be paid to images? This 
one of the laws of Moſes had expreſsly forbidden, 
a law that had never been repcaled; and beſides, 
the firſt Chriſtians had, for 200 years, never ſuffered 
them to be placed in their religious aſſemblies. ' 

By little and little the cuſtom was every where 
introduced, of having crucifixes in private houſes, 
and at laſt people had pictures, either true, or what 
were pretended to be fo, of martyrs or confeſſors. 
'There were yet no altars erected to the ſaints, and 
no maſſes celebrated in their name: only at the 
ſight of a crucifix, and of the image of a good 
man, the heart, which more particularly in thoſe 

| clunates 
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cnmates ſtands in need of ſenſible objects, was ex- 
1 cited to virtue. N nee 
1 This cuſtom became introduced in churches ; 


but ſome biſhops refuſed to adopt it. We find, 
- that, in the year 393, St Epiphanius pulled down an 
- image in a church in Syria, before which a perſon 
- was praying: he declared, that the Chriſtian reli - 
f gion did not permit that worſhip; and yet his ſeve- 
1 rity did not occaſion the leaſt ſchiſm. 
_ At laft this pious practice, like all other things 
, 1 merely human, degenerated into an abuſe. The 
„ common people, who are always groſs in their 
- | ideas, made no diſtinction between God and the 
. images; and ſoon proceeded fo far as to attribute 
1 to them virtues and miracles: each image cured a 
r particular diſeaſe: they even blended them with ſor- 
cery, which has almoſt always ſeduced the credu- 
lity of the vulgar : I do not mean the vulgar among 
the common people offfy, but thoſe among the 
princes and learned men. 

In the year 727, the Emperor Leo the Iſaurian 
rooted out this abuſe. But he did it by a ſti 
Au abuſe. He cauſed all the paintings to be 

defaced, and all the ſtatues and repreſentations 


6 


r Chriſt and his apoſtles to be broke to pieces. 

; in thus ſuddenly taking from them the objects of 

their worſhip, he exaſperated the people : they 

L diſobeyed his orders, on which he perſecuted them; 

1 and becauſe he had been imprudent, became a ty- 

rant. | | 
His ſon Conſtantine Copronimus cauſed a civil 

and eccleſiaſtical law to be paſſed for the abolition 

of images. He held a council at Conſtantinople, 

compoſed of 338 biſhops, who unanimouſly con- 

demned this worſhip which had obtained in many 

churches, and more particularly at Rome. R 
This Emperor thought with the ſame eaſe to 

have aboliſhed the monks, whom he held in abhor- 

| rence, 
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rence, and whom he never called by any other 


name but the Abominables. However, he did not 


here meet with ſucceſs ;. for theſe monks, who were 
already very rich, defended their wealth with more 
Judgment than they had ſhewn in the protection of 


the images of their ſaints. 


Pope Gregory III. and his ſucceſſors, though the 
ſecret enemies of the emperors, 'and avowed adver- 
faries to their doctrine, did not, however, level a- 
gainſt them thoſe heavy ex communications that 
have ſince been ſo frequently employed, even on 
the ſlighteſt occaſions. But whether an ancient re- 
ſpect for the ſucceſſors of the Cæſars ſtill reſtrained 
the Roman metropolitans; or whether, as is moſt 
probable, they ſaw how greatly thoſe excommuni- 
cations, interdictions, and diſpenſations of oaths of 
fidelity, would be deſpiſed at Conſtantinople, where 


the patriarchal 8 equalled at leaſt that of 


Rome; the popes contented themſelves with a de- 
cree of a council held in the year 732, in which it 
was declared, that/all who were enemies to images 
ſhould be excommunicated, without adding any 
thing more, or even mentioning the Emperor, It 
ſeems as if the popes thought more of buſineſs than 
diſputing ; and that by behaving abroad like ſteady, 
but moderate biſhops, they acted according to the 
rules of true policy, and prepared the way for the 
revolution in the Welt. 


CE H A P. VI. 


Te revival of the empire in the Weſt, 


HE kingdom of Pepin extended from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenean mountains and the 
Alps. Charlemain, his eldeſt ſon, inherited all 
theſe dominions; for one of his brothers died after 
they 
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dwelt on the banks of the Weſer and the Elbe, 
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they were ſhared between them, and tlie other had 

before embraced a religious life in the monaſtery of 
St Sylveſter. A ſpecies of piety agreeable to the 
barbariſm of thoſe times, had confined more than 
one prince to the cloiſter.. Thus Rachis King of 
the Lombards; Carloman, the brother of Pepin; 

and a Duke of Aquitain, had taken the habit of the 

Benedictins, which was then almoſt the only order 

in the Weſt. Convents were at that time rich, 

powerful, and reſpected, as well as honourable 

places of retirement for thoſe who deſired to live a 

peaceful life : but ſoon after theſe aſylums were the 

priſons of princes who had been dethroned. 

Pepin, however, was very far from having the en- 
tire abſolute poſſeſſion of all theſe ſtates ; for Aqui- 
tain, Bavaria, Provence, and Britany, which were 
countries but lately conquered, rendered homage, 
and paid tribute. 5 N 

Two neighbours were capable of being formi- 
dable to this vaſt empire, the northern Germans and 
the Saracens. England, which had been conquer- 
ed by the Anglo-Saxons, and divided into ſeven 
kingdoms, being always at war with Albania, to 
which they gave the name of Scotland, and with 

the Danes, was without policy, and without power. 
Italy being weak and torn in pieces, expected only 
a new maſter, who was deſirous of taking it into 
his poſſeſſion, n 

The northern Germans were then called Saxons; 

and this name was given to all the nations who 


from Hamburg to Moravia, and from Mentz to the 
Baltic ſea. They, as well as all the North, were 
Pagans; and their manners and laws were the ſame 
as in the times of the ancient Romans. Each can- 
ton was a republic; but they elected a chief when 
they went to war: their laws were ſimple, as well as” 
their manners: their religion was abſurd. In _ 
| | 0 
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of imminent danger, they, like many other na- 

+ tions, lacrificed men to the Deity. It is the cha- 
racter of barbarians, that they. repreſent the Deity 
as a ſtern malevolent being; for men make God af - 
ter their own image. The French, though already 
Chriſtians, had this horrible ſuperſtition in the reign 

5 of Theodebert; for Procopius obſerves, that they 

3 ſacrificed, human victims in Italy: and even the 

* Jews had ſometimes committed theſe profanations, 

Fi from a motive of piety. In other reſpects, theſe 

people practiſed juſtice, and placed their glory and 

their happineſs in liberty. Theſe are they, who, 
if under the names of the Catti, the Cheruſci, and the 
vs Brufteri, conquered Varus, and were afterwards 
. defeated by Germanicus. | 

B One part of theſe people were, towards the fifth 

ny century, called over by the Britons to aſſiſt them 
-Y againſt the Scots ; when they ſubdued Britain, and 

gave it the name of England. They had before 
been there in the third century ; for, in the time of 

Conſtantine, the ſhore of this ifland was called the 

Saxon coaſt. 5 
Charlemain, the moſt ambitious, the moſt poli- 

tic, and the greateſt warrior of his age, carried on 

a war for thirty years together againſt the Saxons, 

before he entirely brought them into ſubjection. 

Their country had not yet any thing that is now 

capable of tempting the avarice of conquerors. The 

rich mines of Goſlar, from which ſuch quantities of 
ſilver have been drawn, were not then diſcovered. 

Theſe were unknown till the reign of Henry the 

Fowler. They had no riches accumulated by long | 

induſtry ; no city worthy the ambition of an u- 

ſurper. This conqueſt could only be deſigned to 

make ſlaves of millions of men, who cultivated the 

earth under a ſevere climate, who fed their flocks, | 

and were reſolved to have no maſters. | 
They were but ill armed ; for we find, in the ca- 
8 | pitularies 
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pitularies of Charlemain, a trift prohibition of ſell. 


4 ing cuiraſſes to the Saxons. This difference of 
/ arms, added to diſcipline, had made the Romans 
oh the conquerors of ſo many nations ; and this at 
4 laſt enabled Charlemain to triumph over the Saxons. 
4 The general of the greateſt part of thoſe people 
4 was the famous Witikind, from whom the princi- 
4 pal families ia the empire are made to deſcend. 
', He in many reſpects reſembled Arminius, but at 
4 laſt behaved with greater weakneſs. Charlemain 
firſt took the famous village of Ereſbourg; for that 
's place did not deſerve the name either of a town or 
> a fortreſs. He cauſed the inhabitants to be murder- 
F ed; and there pillaged, and at laſt raſed the princi- 
h pal temple in the country, originally built for the 
worſhip of the god Tanfana, the univerſal principle, 
1 | and then dedicated to the god Irminſul ; a temple 
N revered among the Saxons like that of Sion amongſt 
8 the Jews. There they maſſacred the prieſts, on the 
| ruins of the idol they had overthrown. He pene- 
= trated to the Weſer with his victorious army, and 
F all the cantons ſubmitted. Charlemain reſolved to 
al bind them to his jyoke by Chriſtianity ; and while, 
* he marched to the other end of his dominions to 
i obtain new conqueſts, he left them miſlionaries to 
2 perſuade, and ſoldiers to force them. Thus almoſt 
WE: | all thoſe who dwelt near the Welcr, found them- 
f ſelves, within the compaſs of a year, Chriſtians and 
ſlaves. | 
d. Witikind retired amongſt the Danes, who al- 
e ready trembled for their liberty and their gods; 
8 but returning a few years after, he revived the cou- 
* rage of his countrymen, and aſſembled them toge- 
12 ther. He found in Bremen, the capital of the coun- 
ne try that bears its name, a bithop, a church, and 
7 his diſtreſſed Saxons, who were dragged to the new 
altars. He drove away the biſhop, who had time 


to fly and imbark ; deſtroyed Chriſtianity, which 
es VoL. I. E the 
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the people had, contrary to their inclinations, been 
forced to embrace ; and marched almoſt to the 
Rhine, followed by a multitude of Germans, where 
he defeated Charlemain's lieutenants. 

This prince made haſte, and defeated Witikind in 
his turn ; but treated this courageous effort in be- 
half of liberty as a revolt. He ordered the trembling 

Is Saxons to deliver up their general; and on being 

| informed, that they had ſuffered him to return in- 
to Denmark, he maſſacred 4500 priſoners on the 
banks of the little river Aller. If theſe priſoners 
had been his rebellious ſubjects, ſtill ſuch a chaſtiſe- 
ment would have been an inhuman and horrid act 
of ſeverity : but his treating thus men who fought 

for their liberties and laws, was the action of a 
barbarian and robber ; and yet his remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſome ſhining qualities in other reſpects, 


x gained him the character of a great man. 


| He was obliged to obtain three victories more be- 
fore he could make theſe people ſubmit to his yoke. 
But at laſt blood cemented Chriſtianity and ſlavery ; 
and Witikind himſelf, wearied out by his misfor- 
tunes, was obliged to ſubmit to baptiſm, ,and to 
live from thenceforward tributary to his conqueror. 
The King, the better to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
theſe countries, tranſplanted Saxon colonies even 
into Italy, and eſtabliſhed colonies of Franks in the 
lands of the conquered : but he added to this wiſe 
policy the cruelty of cauſing thoſe Saxons to be 
poniarded, who were found. diſpoſed to return to 
their ancient worſhip. Conquerors are hardly ever 
cruel except in war ; for peace introduces regula- 
rity of manners, and milder laws : but Charlemain, 
in the midſt of peace, made laws that partook of 
the inhumanity of his conquelts. 3 
Having obſerved how this prince treated the ido- 
latrous Germans, let us ſee how he behaved with 
reſpe&t to the Mahometans in Spain. The ſame 


thing 
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thing had already happened amongſt them, as was 
ſoon after ſeen in Germany, France, and Italy : the 
governors rendered themſelves independent. The 
emirs of Barcelona, and thoſe of Saragoſa, put 
themſelves under Pepin's protection: and the emir of 
Saragoſa, in the year 778, came as far as Paderborn 
to intreat Charlemain to ſupport him againſt his ſo- 
vereign; when the French prince eſpouſed the part 
of the Muſſulmen, but took particular care not to 


make him a Chriſtian. Other intereſts produced o- 


ther cares: he entered into an alliance with the Sa- 
racens againſt the Saracens; but after ſome advan- 
tages obtained on the- frontiers of Spain, his rear- 
guard was defeated at Roncevaux by the Chriſtians 
themſelves of thoſe mountains in conjunction with 
the Muſſulmen. In this engagement Rowland his 
nephew periſhed ; a misfortune that was the origin 
of thoſe fables wrote by a monk in the eleventh cen- 
tury, under the name of the Archbiſhop Turpin, - 
and which were afterwards imbelliſhed by the ima- 
gination of Arioſto. It is not known at what time 
Charlemain ſuffered this diſgrace, nor do we find 
that he revenged it. Contented with ſecuring his 
frontiers againſt enemies that were but too well di- 
ſciplined, he graſped only at what he was capable 
of keeping, and regulated his ambition by ſuch e- 
vents as were favourable to it. 

His ambition made him aſpire after Rome, and the 
empire of the Weſt. The power of the kings of - 
Lombardy was the only obſtacle : for the church 
of Rome, and all the churches on which ſhe had an 
influence; the monks, who were already powerful; 
and the people, who were now governed þy them, 
invited Charlemain to the empire of Rome. Pope 
Adrian, who was born a Roman, and was a man of 


a ſubtle and ſolid genius, ſmoothed the road to it: 


he at firſt prevailed on him to repudiate the daugh- 


ter of Deſiderius, King of Lombardy ; and accor- 
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ſides his not liking her. 
Deſiderius, who ſaw this fatal union between the 
King and the Pope againſt him, took a courageous 


»reſolution, and reſolved to ſurpriſe Rome, and ſeize 


the Pope's perſon ; but the artful biſhop had the 


_ dexterity to turn the war into a negotiation. Char- 


lemain fent ambaſſadors in order to gain time, and 
at laſt paſſed the Alps, when a part of Deſiderius's 
army abandoning him, this unhappy king fhut him- 
ſelf up in Pavia, his capital, whieh Charlemain be- 
ſieged in the midſt of winter. The city being ſoon 
reduced to extremity, ſurrendered after a ſiege of 


ix months, and Deſiderius could obtain no other 


condition than the preſervation of his life, Thus 
ended the kingdom of the Lombards, which had 
deſtroyed the Roman power in Italy, and ſubſtitu. 
ted their laws in the room of thoſe of the emperors. 


Deſiderius, the laſt of theſe kings, was carried into 


France, and confined in a monaſtery in the city of 


Corbie, where he lived and died a captive and a monk; 


while his ſon went in vain to ſeek for aſſiſtance at 
Conſtantinople from that ſhadow of the Roman em- 


pire, which had in the Weſt been deſtroyed by his 


anceſtors. It ought to be obſerved, that Deſiderius 
was not the only prince confined by Charlemain 


for he treated in the ſame manner the Puke of Ba- 


varia and his children. hk 
Charlemain durſt not yet become ſovereign of 
Rome, and therefore only aſſumed the title of Xing 
of Italy: a title that had been borne by the Lom- 
bards. He was crowned like them, at Pavia, with 
an iron crown, that is ſtill kept in the little town of 
Monza : juſtice was ſtill adminiſtered at Rome in 
the name of the Grecian emperor: and the Popes 
themſelves received from him the confirmation of 
their election. Charlemain therefore only took, like 
: Pepin, 
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dingly Charlemain repudiated her, after a year's 
marriage, without giving any other reaſon for it, be · 
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Pepin, the title of Patrician, which Theodoric 
and Attila had alſo condeſcended to take. Thus the 
name of Emperor, which, when firſt uſed, only 


meant the general of an army, ſtill ſignified the ma- 


ſter of the Eaſt and Weſt. Vain as this title was, 
they treated it with reſpect, feared to uſurp it, and 
only affected to make uſe of that of Patrician, 
which formerly meant a Roman ſenator. 

The popes, who had already great power in ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, and were temporal princes in a 
ſmall country, had only a precarious and tottering 
authority in Rome. The prefect, the people, and 
the ſenate, the ſhadow of which ſtill ſubſiſted, fre- 
quently oppoſed them; and the enmity between the 
families who had pretenſions to the pontificate, fill- 
ed Rome with confuſion. 

Adrian's two nephews conſpired againſt Leo III. 
his ſucceſſor, who had been elected Pope according 
to cuſtom, by the people and clergy of Rome. 
They accuſed him with being guilty of many crimes ;. 
they exaſperated the Romans againſt him, ' dragged 
him to priſon, and within the city of Rome loaded 
him with blows, who every where elſe was treated 
with the greateſt reverence and reſpect. However, 
he made his eſcape, and fled to Paderborn, to throw 
himſelf on his knees before the Patrician Charlemain.. 
This prince, who had already aſſumed an abſolute au- 
thority, ſent him back with an eſcort, and commiſ- 
ſioners who were to try him, and had orders to find 
him innocent. In ſhort, Charlemain, who was as. 
ablolute a maſter of Italy as of Germany and France, 
the judge of the Pope, and the arbiter of Europe, 
went to Rome in the year 801, where he cauſed 
bimſelf to be acknowledged and crowned Emperor 


of the Weſt, a title that had been extinct for near 


500 years, 
The Empreſs Irene then reigned in the Eaſt, who: 
had made herſelf famous by her courage and her 
E. 3 crimes, 
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would have ſeized the perſon of Charlemain ; but 
being too weak to make war againſt him, ſhe reſol- 
ved to marry him, and thus to reunite the two em 
pires. While this marriage was in agitation, a re- 


volution drove Irene from the throne, to obtain 


which ſhe had paid ſo dearly. Charlemain had there- 
fore only the empire of the Weſt : his poſſeſſions in 
Spain were very inconſiderable; for the vain ho- 
mage of ſome Saracens ought not to be reckoned an 
inheritance : he poſſeſſed nothing on the coaſt of 
Africa; but all the reſt was under his dominion. 
If be had made Rome his capital, if his ſueceſ- 
fors had fixed their principal reſidence in this city, 


and eſpecially if thoſe barbarians had not adhered to 


the cuſtom of dividing dominions among their chil- 
dren, it is probable that the Roman empire would 


have been revived. Every thing. has ſince concur- 

red to diſmember this vaſt body, which the valour 

and fortune of Charlemain had formed ; but nothin 
bas contributed ſo much to it as his deſcendents. 


-.-He had no capital; but as he was belt pleaſed 
with Aix-la-Chapelle, he made it the place of his 
ordinary reſidence: he there gave audiences with 
the greatcſt pomp to the ambaſſadors of the Caliphs, 
and to thoſe of Conſtantinople. , Beſides, like 
Charles V. who lived a long time after him, he was 
almoſt always either at war, or upon a journey. 
He divided his dominions like all the kings of that 
time, even before his deceaſe. | 
But at laſt, when of all the ſons whom he had ap- 


pointed to reign, there was none left but Lewis, ſo 


well known afterwards by the name of the Pious, to 
whom he had already given the kingdom of Acqui- 
taine, he aſſociated him to the empire at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and commanded him to take the imperial 
crown at the altar, to let the world ſee that this 
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/ eximes, and who had cauſed her only ſon to be put 
to death, after having firſt put out his eyes. She 
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crown was only due to the valour of the father, aut. 
the merit of the ſon ; and as if he had foreſeen that 
the time would come when the miniſters of r- _ 
tar would diſpoſe of that diadem. _ | 
He had ſome reaſon for declaring his fon empe- 
ror in his lifetime; for this dignity, acquired by the 
fortune of Chariemain, was not ſecured to his ſon 
by the right of inheritance. But in leaving the em- 
pire io Lewis, and in giving Italy to Bernard, his 
ſon Pepin's heir, did not he himſelf rent in pieces 
that empire which he was willing to preſerve to his 
poſterity ? Was not this the natural means of arm- 
ing his ſucceſſors the one againſt the other? Was 


> 2 


deſ⸗ there any room to preſume, that the new king of 
ty, Italy would obey his uncle the Emperor, or that 
to the Emperor would not deſire to become maſter of 
hil- } Italy ? 

uld It appears from the aiſpoitions he made to his 
ur- family, that he acted neither like a king nor a father. 
our Was it acting like a wife conqueror, thus to divide 
ing bis dominions ? Or was it acting like a juſt parent, 
"EY when, in dividing them, he left three other chil- + _ 
ſed dren without inheritance at the diſcretion of Lewis? 
his It is true, people have imagined that theſe three 
ith children thus abandoned, whoſe names were Dro- 
hs, | go, Thierry, and Hugh, were baſtards ; but they 
ike have believed this without proof. Beſides, the chil- 
Vas dren. of concubines were not at that time excluded 
ey. from inheriting : for the great Charles Martel was 
hat a baſtard, and yet was not diſinherited. 

However, Charlemain died in 813, with the: re- 

ap- putation of having been an emperor as happy as. 
ſo Auguſtus, as warlike as Adrian; but not like the 
to Trajans and Antoninuſes, to whom no ſovereign 
ul. was ever worthy to be compared. 
la- There was then in the Eaſt a prince that equalled 
rial bim in glory as well as in power : this was the ce. 
his lebratel 
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lebrated Caliph Aaron Rachild, who greatly ſurpaſf. 
ed him in juſtice, humanity, and learning. 


nor no calamity during this half. century; which 
was a very fingular circumſtance. So long a ſtate | 
of happineſs was not however ſufficient to reſtore | 
1 politeneſs and the arts: the ruſt of barbariſm was | 
$31.6 too great, and the following ages added ſtill to its 

(] thickneſs. 


I could almoſt venture to place next to theſe two y- 

illuſtrious men, the famous Pope Adrian, who, in 
a leſs elevated rank, with an almoſt private fortune, fir 
| and with virtues leſs heroic, ſhewed a prudence to 1 
| which his ſucceſſors owed their grandeur. ol 
- Wil The curiofity of mankind, which penetrates into al 

1 the private life of princes, has been willing to dive 
iſt into the particulars of the life of Charlemain, even r. 
10 into his ſecret pleaſures; and it has been obſerved, jr 
100 that he carried his love of women ſo far, as to en- d 
$1! Joy it with his own daughters. The ſame has been 1 
Wl! faid of Auguſtus. But of what importance is the t 
| divulging of thefe weakneſſes, which have not the a 
1 leaſt influence on public affairs, to mankind in ge- f 
ik neral ? f | I 
I I conſider his reign in a manner more worthy the { 
| 1 attention of a citizen. The countries which at pre- 0 
| tl ſent compoſe France and Germany as far as the ( 
Wy Rhine, enjoyed a ſtate of franquillity for near fifty ] 
jd. i years, and Italy during thirteen, from his acceſſion  - | 
1 li to the empire : there was no revolution in France, ' 
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11 Of the cuſtoms in the time of Charlemain. 


T SToP at this celebrated epocha, to conſider the 
| cuſtoms, laws, religion, manners, and ſpirit, 
which prevailed at that time, / 


1 


| 
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aſf. 1 ſhall firſt examine the art of war, by which 
| Charlemain eſtabliſhed that power which his chil- 
den gn e ee ee 
= I find few regulations entirely new, but a great 
*. firmneſs in cauſing the ancient ones to be executed. 
0 The following are nearly the laws in uſe, which his 
valour made conducive to ſuch a ſeries of ſucceſs, 
"no. and which his prudence brought to perfection. 
we Temporary dukes governed the provinces, and 
en raiſed forees much in the ſame manner as the beg- 
ed, lerbegs amongſt the Turks do at prefent. Theſe 
-N- dukes had been inſtituted in Italy by Diocleſian. 
en The counts, who, I imagine, were inſtituted in the 
he time of Theodoſius, commanded under the dukes, 
he and aſſembled troops each in his canton. The 
ge- farmers, the market -· towns, and the villages, fur- 
niſhed a number of ſoldiers proportionable to their 
he ſtrength. Twelve farmers furniſhed a horſeman 
e- completely armed, with a helmet and cuiraſs; the 
he other ſoldiers did not wear them; but all had a buck- 
ty ler in the form of a long ſquare, a battle · axe, a jave- 
n lin, and ſword. Thof: who made uſe of arrows 
e, were obliged to have at leaſt twelve in their quivers; 
h and their dreſs ſeems to me to reſemble that of the 
te Pruſſian troops at preſent. The province that fur» 
re niſhed the militia, diſtributed corn and neceſſary 
28 proviſions for ſix months, which was furniſhed by 
ts the King for the reſt of the campaign. They were 


reviewed either on the 1ſt of March or the 1ſt of 
May ; for it was commonly at thoſe times that the 
parliaments were held. In beſieging a town they 
made uſe of the battering-ram, the baliſta, the te- 
ſtudo, and moſt of the Roman machines. The 
lords, called barons, free rich men, compoſed, with 
their followers, the little cavalry that was then 
e found in their armies : but the Muſſulmen of Afri- 
6 ca and Spain had more cavalry. 
Charlemain had naval forces in the mouths of f 7s 
| W= 


the great rivers in his empire. Before his time, 
they were unknown amonpſt the barbarians, and af- 
ter him they were a long time without them. By 
this means, and by his warlike policy, he put a ſtop 
to the inundations of the northern nations, and kept 
them within their frozen climates ; but under his 
weak deſcendents they ſpread all over Europe. 


General affairs were regulated in aſſemblies com- 


poſed of the repreſentatives of the nation. In his 
reign parliaments had no other will beſides that of 
a maſter, who knows how to command and per- 
ſuade. 

He made commerce flouriſh, becauſe he was ma- 
ſter of the ſea. Thus the merchants, on the coaſt 
of Tuſcany, and thoſe of Marſeilles, traded at Con- 
ſtantinople with the Chriſtians, and at the port of 
— xn with the Muſſulmen, by whom they 
were received, and from whom they drew the riches 
of Aſia. 

Venice and Genoa, ſince rendered ſo powerful by 
their trade, did not then ſwallow up the riches of 


other nations; but Venice began to increaſe in 


wealth and grandeur. Rome, Ravenna, Lyons, 
Arles, and Tours, had many manufactures of wool- 
len ſtuffs : they inlaid iron with gold and ſilver af- 
ter the manner of Aſia: glaſs was alſo made; but 
ſilk was not wove in any town in the weſtern empire. 
The Venetians began to import wrought ſilks 
from Conſtantinople : but it was almoſt four hun- 
dred years after Charlemain's time when the Nor- 
man princes eſtabliſhed a manufacture of ſilk at Pa- 
lermo. Linen was very uncommon. St Boniface, 
in a letter to a German biſhop, deſires him to ſend 
him cloth with a large nap for him to make uſe of 
in waſhing his feet, Probably this want of linen 
was the cauſe of all the diſorders in the ſkin, known 
by the name of leproſy, and which were at that 
| =” 7 time 
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time ſo general ; for the hoſpitals, called Lazaret- 


tos, were already very numerous. 


y Money had nearly the fame value as that of the 
PP Roman empire after the reign of Conſtantine. The 
pt golden ſou was the ſolidus Romanus. This golden 


ſou was equal to forty ſilver deniers; and theſe de- 

niers, which were ſometimes larger, and ſometimes 

leſs, weighed upon an average thirty grains. 

The ſou of gold is at preſent, in 1740, worth a- 

of bout fifteen livres, and the ſilver denier thirty ſous 
of the current money of France. 

We ought always when we read hiſtory to re- 


— 


__ member, that beſides this real ſpecie in gold and 
aſt ſilver, people in calculation made uſe of money of 
185 another denomination; expreſſing themſelves fre- 
of quently in ideal money, which, as with us at pre- 
oY ſent, was only a manner of reckoning. \/ 
os The Aſiatics and Greeks counted by mines and 
5 talents, and the Romans by ſeſterces, without there 
A being any ſuch real money as a great ſeſterce or a 
* talent. 
* The numerary livre in the time of Charlemain 
Wy was ſuppoſed to weigh a pound of ſilver of twelve 
1 ounces; and this pound was divided, as at preſent, 
- into twenty parts, They had indeed filver ſous 


like our crowns, each of which weighed the twen- 
tieth, the twenty-ſecond, or the twenty-fourth part 
ks of a pound of twelve ounces ; and this ſou, like 


__ ours, was divided into twelve deniers : but Charle- 

of main having ordered, that the ſilver ſou ſhould be 

151 exactly the twentieth part of twelve ounces, they | 
es were accuſtomed to reckon, in numerical accounts, 

5 twenty ſous to a pound or livre. 5 

a For two centuries money continued on the foot- 

_ ing on which Charlemain had put it: but by little 

4 and little the kings, in their neceſſity, ſometimes 

mw mixed it with an alloy, and ſometimes leſſened the 


weight ; ſo that by a change, which is a diſgrace 
: 10 
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which was formerly nearly equal to a crown-piece, 


is no more than a _— piece of braſs with about 
1 


an eleventh part in filver ; and the livre, which is 
the repreſentative ſign of twelve ounces of ſilver, is 
no more in France than the repreſentative of twen- 
ty of our braſs ſous. The denier, which was the 
hundred and twenty-fourth part of erer of ſilver, 
is no more than the third of that baſe money called 
a liard. Suppoſe then, that a city in France had 
been bound in Charlemain's time to pay yearly 120 
livres, that is, 1440 ounces of ſilver, it would diſ- 
charge the debt in our days, by paying what we 
call a crown of ſix livres. 

The nominal pound of the Engliſh and Dutch has 
had leſs variation. A pound Sterling in England is 


worth about twenty-two livres of France, and a no- 


minal pound in Holland is worth about twelve 
livres French. Thus the Dutch have deviated leſs 
than the French from the primitive law, and the 
Engliſh ſtill leſs. 


Whenever hiſtory mentions money under the 8 


name of livres or pounds, we have nothing to do 
but to examine what a livre or pound was worth at 
the time and in the country ſpoken of, and to com- 
pare it with the value of ours. We ought to make 
uſe of the ſame care in reading the Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtory. The reader, for example, is greatly 
perplexed in being obliged to correct in every page 
the accounts he finds in the ancient hiſtory of a ce- 
lebrated profeſſor of the univerſity of Paris, and in 
many other authors. When they would expreſs 
talents, mines, and ſeſterces in French money, they 
always uſe the valuation, which ſome learned men 
made before the death of the great Colbert: but 
the mark of eight ounces, which under this mi- 


niſter was worth twenty-ſix livres, and ten ſous, has 


for a long time been worth forty-nine livres, which 
makes 
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to almoſt all the governments in Europe, this ſou, 
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makes, a difference of nearly half. Theſe faults 


give an idea of the ſtrength of the ancient govern · 


ments, of their commerce, and of the pay of their 
forces, extremely contrary to truth. 

It appears, that there was then nearly as "mani 
money in France, in Italy, and towards the Rhine, 
as there is at preſent. We can only form a judg- 


ment by the price of proviſions, and I find that they 


were nearly the ſame ; for, by the capitularies of 
Charlemain, twenty- our pounds of white bread 
were worth a ſilver denier. This denier was the 
fortieth part of a gold ſons which was worth about 
fifteen livres of our money, Thus the pound of 
bread came to about five lrards, which is nearly the 
common price in plentiful years. 

In the northern countries money was much more 
ſcarce, where, for example, the price of an ox was 
fixed at a ſou of gold. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, 
how trade and riches ene W and fol- 
lowed each other, | 


Of RELIGION. 


ARE quarrel abaut ; images is what offers itſelf 

to our view as the moſt remarkable affair re · 

lating to religion. We at firſt ſee, that the Em- 
preſs Irene, the tutoreſs of her unhappy ſon Con - 
ſtantine Porphirogenitus, in order to ſmooth the 
way to the government of the empire, ingratiated 
herſelf with the monks and common people, who 
were ſtill pleaſed with the worſhip of 1 images, pro- 
ſcribed by ſo many emperors ſince the time of Leo 
the Ifaurian : and ſhe herſelf was attached to them 


on account of her huſband's having held them in ab- 


horrence. Irene had been perſuaded to believe, that, 
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54 Of Religion. Part I. 
in order to govern her huſband, ſhe need 1 put 
under his pillow the images of certain female ſaints, 
Thus the moſt ridiculous credulity is ſometimes in- 
dulged by a political genius: but the Emperor her 
huſband had puniſhed the authors. Irene, after the 
death of her huſband, gave a free courſe to her am- 
bitious deſires. For this purpoſe, in the year 786, 
ſhe aſſembled the ſecond council of Nice, and the 
ſeventh cecumenical council, which was held at firſt 
at Conſtantinople : upon which occaſion ſhe cauſed 
a layman, named Taraiſus, ber ſecretary of ſtare, 
to be elected patriarch. There had indeed been for- 
merly ſome examples of laymen being choſen into a 
biſhopric, without their paſſing through the other 
degrees; but at that time this cuſtom did not ſub- 
This patriarch opened the council; and here the 
conduct of Pope Adrian was very remarkable. He 
of ſtate, who 
modeſtly pro- 


did not anathematize the e 
had been made patriarch, but only 


teſted, in his letter to Irene, againſt the title of 


Univerſal Patriarch, and inſiſted on her reſtoring 
to him his inheritances in Sicily. He demanded 
with authority that trifling patrimony, while he, as 
well as his predeceſſors, enjoyed the important de- 
meſnes of all the fine countries given by Pepin and 
Charlemain. In the mean time the ecumenical 
council of Nice, in which the legates of the Pope 
preſided, as well as the patriarch, re-eſtabliſhed I 


—Worſhip of images. 


It is acknowledged by all able eritics, that the 
fathers of this council, who were 3 50 in number, 
genes the authority of many pieces that are evi- 

ently falſe, and of many miracles, the relation of 
which would have appeared ſcandalous in any other 


age, and of many. apocryphal books. Let theſe 

falſe pieces did no injury to thoſe that were true, 

by which they regulated their determinations, 8 
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But in what perplexities was the Pope involved 
when it became neceſſary to engage Charlemain and 
the French churches to agree to the deciſions o 
this council? Charlemain had publicly declared a» 
gainſt images, and books had by his order been juſt 
written, that went by the name of Caroline, in 
which thoſe who adhered to this worſhip were ana- 
thematized. He aſſembled, in the year 794, a 
council at Francfort, compoſed of 3oo biſhops or 
abbots, as well Italians as French, who rejected, 
by unanimous conſent, the ſervice and adoration of 
images. This equivocal word adoration was the 
ſource of all theſe differences. If men would define 
the terms they make uſe of, there would be fewer 
diſputes. More than one kingdom has beey. over- 
thrown by the milinterpretation of a word. | 
While Pope Adrian ſent to France the acts of 
the ſecond council of Nice, he received the Caro» 
line books oppolite to this council, and was preſſed 
in Charlemain's name to declare the Emperor of 
Conſtantinople and his mother heretics. It is ſuffi- 
ciently plain by this conduct, that Charlemain was 
deſirous of obtaining a new right from the pretend - 
ed hereſy of the Emperor, that he might take Rome 
from him under the colour of juſtice. 

The Pope, divided between the council of Nice, 
whoſe proceedings he adopted, and Charlemain, 
whom he was deſirous of pleaſing, took, in my 
opinion, a politic medium, that ought to ſerve for 
an example in all thoſe unhappy diſputes by which 
the Chriſtign world hath been conſtantly diſtracted. 
He explained the Caroline books in ſuch a manner 
as was favourable to the council of Nice, and by 
that means refuted the King without diſpleaſing him. 
At the ſame time he permitted them to refuſe the 
worſhip of images, which was very reaſonable with 
reſpect to the Germans, who had been juſt con- 
verted from idolatry ; * to the ignorant * 
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who had few ſeulptors and painters : but he ex- 
horted them likewiſe not to demoliſh theſe images. 
Thus he ſatisfied every body, and left it to time 
to confirm or aboliſh a-worſhip that was ſtill doubt- 
ful. As he placed his principal attention on keep- 
ing fair with mankind, and making religion ſubſer- 
vient to his intereſt, he wrote to Charlemain in 
theſe terms : © I cannot; after what the council of 
“ Nice has done, declare Irene and her fon here- 
« tics; but 1 ſhall declare them to be ſuch, if they 
« do not reſtore me my patrimony in Sicily“ 
Mee ſee this Pope act with the fame prudence in 
a diſpute of a ftill more delicate nature, and which 
alone would in other times have been ſufficient to 
kindle civil wars. It was diſputed, whether the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and the Son, 
or from the Father alone. The whole Greek 
church had always believed, that he procgeded on- 
ly from the Father; and all the empire of Charle- 
main was of opinion, that he proceeded from the 
Father and the Son. Theſe words in the creed; 
qui ex Patre Filioque procedit, were ſacred with the 
French; but the fame words had never been ad- 

_ opted at Rome. 2 e e 

The Pope being preſſed by Charlemain to decide 
this difference, replied, that he was of the ſame 
opinion as the King, but yet made no alteration in 
the Roman creed. Thus he appeaſed the diſpute, 
without coming to a deciſion, by leaving every one 
entirely at liberty. In a word, he treated ſpiritual 
affairs like a prince, while too many princes have 
treated them as if they had been biſhops. 

From that time the profound policy of the Popes 
eſtabliſned their power by little and little. This 
ſame Adrian very dexterouſly trumped up a collec- 
tion of forged acts, known at — on by the name 
of the falſe decretals : but he did not run the ha- | 
zard of publiſhing them himſelf; for they were di- | 
9 | geſted 
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x- geſted by a Spaniard named Iſidorus; and the Ger- 

E man biſhops, whoſe ſincerity was impoſed upon, 
ie ſpread them abroad, and gave them their weight. 
t- In theſe falſe decretals ancient canons are ſuppoſed, 

ö which ordain, that a ſingle provincial council could 

= not be held without the permiſſion of the Pope 
n and that all eccleſiaſtical cauſes ſhould be under his 

f junſdiftion, The words of the immediate ſucceſ- 
2. fors of the apoſtles are there quoted, and they are 


y ſuppoſed to have left writings behind them. It is 

true, that all being wrote in the wretched ſtyle of 
n the eighth century, and the whole filled with faults 
h which contradicted hiſtory and geography, the arti» 
0 
e 


fice was extremely groſs ; but he had none but ig» 
norant men to deceive, Theſe falſe decretals impo- 


, ſed upon mankind for eight centuries; and at laſt, 
* though the error was diſcovered, the cuſtoms they 
— eſtabliſhed ſtill ſubſiſt in a part of the church: their 
- antiquity ſupplied the place of truth. 64 
e In thoſe times the biſhops were temporal lords, 
3 and poſſeſſed many lands in fee; but none were in- 
e dependent ſovereigns. The kings of France nomi- 
- nated to biſhoprics ; and in this inſtance they were 


more bold, and acted more agreeably to the rules of 
policy, than the Grecian emperors, and the kings 
of the Lombards, who contented themſelves with 
interpoſing their authority in elections. 

The: firſt Chriſtian ehurches were governed as a 
republic in the manner of ſynagogues. Thoſe who 
preſided over theſe aſſemblies inſenſibly took the 
title of bi/hop, a name by which the Greeks called 
thoſe who were appointed governors of their colon 
pies; and the elders of theſe afſemblies called them. 
ſelves prie/ts, which in Greek ſignifies id men. 

| Charlemain, in his old age, granted the biſhops 
a privilege, of which his own ſon was made the 
victim. They perſuaded this prince, that in the 

code digeſted in the reign of Theodoſius, a law ex- 
| F 3 preſs ly 
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pieſsly mentioned, that if two laymen had a ſuit 


depending, and one of them choſe a biſhop for his 
odge, the other was obliged to ſubmit to his deci- 
ſion without the power of appeal. This law, which 


bad never been executed, is by all critics in eccle- | 


Gaſtic antiquity eſteemed a fiction. It inſenſibly ex- 
cited a eivil war between the courts of juſtice and 
the miniſters of the ſanctuary. But as in thoſe 
times every body in the Weſt, except the clergy, 
were involved in profound ignorance, it is aſtoniſh» 
ing that they did not give a ſtill greater power to 
thoſe who, having obtainedna little inſtruction, 
ſcemed the only perſons qualified to decide the dif- 
ferences between mankind. 

But as the biſhops difputed with the laity for au- 
thority, the. monks began to diſpute with the bi- 
ſhops, who, however, were, by the canons, their 
maſters. But theſe monks were already. too rich 
to ſhew their obedience. That celebrated formula 


of Marculfus, “I, for the repoſe of my ſoul, and 
cc to prevent my w_ placed after death amongſt _ 
u 


„ the goats, give to ſuch a monaſtery,” G. &c. 
was already frequently uſed, and had enriched thoſe 
who had devoted themſelves to poverty. The Be- 
nedictine abbots were long before Charlemain fa 
powerful as to revolt ; and an abbot of Fontenelle 
had the preſumption to put himſelf at the head of 


a party againſt Charles Martel, and to raiſe troops: 


but the hero deprived the religious of his head; a 
juſt execution, which contributed not a little to 
thoſe revelations made to ſuch a number of monks, 
in relation to the damnation of Charles Martel. 
Before theſe times, we find an abbot of St Remy, 
of Rheims, and the biſhop of that city, carrying 
on a civil war in the ſixth century againſt Childe- 
bert; a crime that could be committed by none 
but men in power. 
The biſhops and abbots had many ſlaves. Al- 
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cuin the- abbot was reproached with having even 
20,000. This number is not incredible, ſince Al. 
cuin had three abbeys, the lands of which might 
be inhabited by at leaſt. 20, 00 merſ? Theſe flaves, 
known by the name of villains, could neither mar- 
ry nor change their abode without the abbot's per- 
miſſion, and were obliged to march fifty leagues 
with their carts whenever he was pleaſed to order 
them. They worked for him three days in a week, 
and he partook of all the fruits of the earth. 

In France and Germany more than one biſhop 
led their villains to battle. Charlemain, in a letter 
to one of his wives, named Fraſtrade, mentions a 
biſhop who fought valiantly by his ſide in a battle 
againſt the Avari, a people deſcended, from the 
Scythians, who dwelt near the country now called 
Auſtria. We find-in his time fourteen monaſteries 
which were obliged to furniſh ſoldiers ; and if an 
abbot had ever ſo little of the warrior, nothing hin- 
dered him from commanding them himſelf. A par- 
liament, it is true, complained to Charlemain, in 
the year 803, of the too great number of prieſts 
that had been killed in the war. The miniſters of 
the altar were therefore forbid to go to battle, and 
were not ſuffered to call themſelves c/erks without 
being really ſo, nor to wear the tonſure without be- 
longing to a biſhop. Such clerks were called ace- 
phali, and were puniſhed as vagabonds. They at 
that time had no idea of an order, fo common in 
our days, that is neither ſecular nor eccleſiaſtic > 
for the title of abbot, which ſignifies father, only 
belonged to the chiefs of monaſteries. 

The abbots had then the paſtoral ſtaff, the ſame 
as that borne by biſhops, and which formerly was 
the mark of the pontifical dignity in Pagan Rome. 
Such was the power of thoſe abbots over the monks, 
that they ſometimes condemned them to the moſt 

eruel and dreadfal torments. They were the on 
Abd 
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Emperors, of burning out the eyes; and a council 
was under the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to this 


wicked practice, which they began to conſider as a 


© RI 5 L | Aar; 
18 1 maſs was then different from what it is at 
preſent, and more ſtill from what it was in the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. 

Auricular confeſſion began to be introduced. The 
biſhops at firſt required, that the canons ſhould con- 
fels to them; the abbots obliged their monks to 
ſubmit to this yoke ; and the laity put it on by lit- 
tle and little. Public confeſſion was never in uſe 
in the Weſt: for when the barbarians embraced 


' Chriſtianity, the abuſe and ſcandal with which it 


was attended, occaſioned its being aboliſhed in the 
Eaſt, under the patriarch Nectarius, at the end of 
the fourth century : but public ſinners frequently 
did penance in the Weſtern churches, eſpecially in 


Spain, where the invaſion of the Saracens redoubled 


the fervor of the humbled Chriſtians. "a 


The Chriſtian religion was not yet extended far 
ther in the North than the conqueſts of Charlemain. 
Scandinavia and Denmark, which were then called 
the country of the Normans, were plunged in groſs 
idolatry. They adored Odin, and imagined, that, 
after death, the happineſs of man would. conſiſt in 
drinking beer in the hall of this god out of the 
ſculls of his enemies. We have ſtill ſome of their 
ancient ſongs, which are tranſlated, and expreſs 
this idea. Poland was neither leſs barbarous, nor 


Jeſs idolatrous. The Muſcovites, more ſavage than 


the reſt of Grand Tartary, ſcarcely knew enough 
to be reckoned Pagans : but all theſe nations en- 


joyed their ignorance in peace; happy in being un- 


known to Charlemain, who ſold at ſo high a price 
the knowledge of Chriſtianity ! 

The Engliſh began to receive the Chriſtian reli- 
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gion, which had been carried formerly into that 
iftand by Conſtantius Chlorus, the ſeeret protector 
of Chriſtianity then perſecuted. But it did not lon 
reign there: idolatry had ſtill the aſcendant, an 
continued ſo for a long time. Some miſſionaries 
from Gaul inſtructed in a rude and imperfect man- 
ner a ſmall number of the inhabitants of that iſland. 
The famous Pelagius, too zealous a defender of 
human nature, was born in England: but he was 
not educated there, and ought to be reckoned a- 
mongſt the Romans. „ 
Ireland, then called Scotland, and Scotland, 
known at that time by the name of Albania, or the 
country of the Pics, had alſo received ſome ſeeds 
of Chriſtianity, that were conſtantly ſtifled by the 


idolatry that prevailed. Columbanus the monk was 


born in Ireland in the ſixth eentury: but it appears 
by his retreat into Franee, and the monaſteries he 
founded in Burgundy, that thoſe had little to do, 


and much to apprehend, who _—_ in England 


and Ireland for ſuch rich and peaeeful eſtabliſhments 
as were found in other places under the ſhelter of 


religion. 8 


After an almoſt total extinction of Chriſtianity 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, it was revived 


by conjugal tenderneſs. Ethelbert, one of the 


Anglo-Saxon kings in the heptarchy, who had his 
little kingdom in the county of Kent, where the 
city of Canterbury is ſituated, propoſed to enter in- 
to an alliance with a king of France, and marri 

the daughter of Cherebert, King of Paris. This 
Chriſtian princeſs, who croſſed the ſea with a biſhop 
of Soiſſons, diſpoſed. her huſband to conſent to be 
baptized, as Clotilda had prevailed on Clovis. 
Pope Gregory the Great ſent Auguſtine, with other 
Roman-monks, in the year 598 ; but they made 
few converts: for it was at leaſt neceſſary that they 


ſhould underſtand the language of the country, — 
| ore 


fore they could make any change in religion. 
However, being favoured by the Queen, they built 
It was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Queen who con» 
verted the little kingdom of Cantei bury. Her bar- 
barous ſubjects, who were deſtitute of religious o- 
pinions, eaſily followed the example of their ſove- 
reigns. This Auguſtine found no difficulty in ob- 
| taining the rank of primate from Gregory the 
Great: he was even deſirous of obtaining the ſame 
rank in Gaul; but Gregory wrote him word, that 
he could not give him any other juriſdiction beſides 
that over England. He was therefore the firſt arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the firſt primate of Eng- 
land. He gave one of his monks the title of Biſhop 
London, and to another that of Rocheſter, We 
cannot compare theſe biſhops better than to thoſe 
of Antioch and Babylon, who are called biſhops 
in partibus inſidelium. But the Engliſh hierarchy 
increaſed with time. Monaſteries eſpecially were 
very rich in the eighth and ninth centuries ; and 


they put into the catalogue of faints all the great 


lords who had given them lands : from whence it 
proceeds, that we find amongſt the ſaints of this 
time ſeven kings, ſeven queens, eight princes, and 
ſixteen princeſſes. Their chronicles inform us, 
that ten kings and eleven queens ended their days 
in cloiſters : but it is probable, that theſe ten kings 
and eleven queens only cauſed themſelves to be clo» 
thed at their death in the habits of the religious, 
and, perhaps, carried to a convent in their laſt ſick- 
neſs ; but not that they really in health gave up all 
public affairs in order to lead a monaſtic life. 
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A continuation of the cuſtoms in the time of Charles 
main, and particularly of juſtice, the admini- 
tration, the laws, and ſingular uſages, 


UsTICE was commonly diftributed by the counts 
nominated by the King, who had their diſtricts 

_ aſſigned them, and were obliged to be verſed in 
the laws, which were neither ſo difficult to be un- 
derſtood, nor ſo numerous as ours: The proceed 
ings were ſimple; for in France and Germany 
each pleaded his own cauſe : but Rome alone, and 
its territories, ſtill retained many of the laws and 

formalities of the Roman empire. The laws of the 
Lombards took place in the reſt of Upper Italy. © 
Every count had under him a lieutenant, called 
a viguier ; ſeven aſſiſtants, called /eabini ; and a 
clerk, called notarius. The counts publiſhed” in 
their juriſdictions the order of the marches in time 
of war, inrolled ſoldiers under the centenarii, con- 
ducted them to the rendezvous, and left their lieu - 
tenants to perform the office of judge. 25 
The kings ſent commiſſaries with letters- patent, 
mifſi dominici, who examined the conduct of the 
counts; but neither theſe commiſſaries, nor the 
counts, hardly ever eondemned a perſon to ſuffer 
death, or corporal puniſhment : for if we except 
Saxony, where Charlemain made ſanguinary laws, 

almoſt all offences in the reſt of his empire were at · 
oned for by money. Rebellion alone was puniſni- 
ed with death; and the kings in this caſe reſerved 

to themſelves the power of giving judgment. The 
Salic or Ripuarian law, and that of the Lombards, 
had ſet a price in money on moſt tranſgreſſions. : 

? Their civil law, which appeared humane, was in 

reality more cruel than ours; for it-left the ang * 40 
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of doing ill to al Who were able to pay for it. The 
mildeſt 1 is that, which, by putting the men 
terrible conſtraint on iniquity, prevents the 
ication of crimes. : 
By the ancient Ripuarian laws, digeſted andes the 
reign of Theodoric, and ſince under Dagobert 
| King of the Franks, it coſt 100 ſous for cutting off 
- ear of a man; but if it was not followed by 
eafneſs, the offender was excuſed for paying 50. 
The third chapter of the Ripuarian law per: 
wits the murderer of a biſhop to atone for his crim 
by giving as much gold as was equal to the . 
of a tunic of lead of the height of the guilty per: 


| ſon, and of a determinate thickneſs. 


The Salic law, which was put in its full force 


under Charlemain, fixed the price of the life of a 


biſhop at goo ſous of gold. 

The torture was allowed, but ouly. with. reſpect 
to ſlaves; and he on whoſe account the flave of 
another died under the agonies of the torture, was 


obliged to give his maſter two orgs as a full ſa- 


tis faction. 
Charlemain, who corrected the Salic —E- as 8 
as thoſe of the Lombards, only heightened the 
rice of crimes. Theſe were all ſpecified; and a 
Hilünction was made between a blow that had only 
taken a bone from the head, and a blaw, that ren- 
dered the brain viſible. . - 
I find that a ſorcerer convified of — "Btg eaten 
human fleſh, was condemned to pay 200 ſous, 
This article is an humbling teſtimony of the weak» 
neſs of human nature. 

The murder of a woman with child coſt 700 
[an but that of a girl under age only coſt. 200. 

All the outrages committed againſt modeſty had 
alſo their fixed price. The rape of an unmarried 
woman was atoned for by paying 200 ſous; but 
for raviſhing a girl on the highway, they were fined 
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only 40 ſous, and ſhe was reſtored to her maſter, 
Of all theſe barbarous laws, the moſt ſevere was. 
conſtantly that which ought to have been the mild- 
eſt. Charlemain himſelf, in the ſixth book of his 
capitularies, ſays, that a man's marrying his god- 
mother is a crime worthy of death, and that it can 
no other way be expiated, but by ſpending a whole 
life in pilgrimages. 

Among theſe Salic laws, we find one that ex- 
preſsly ſhews in what contempt the Romans were 
held amongſt the barbarous nations. The Frank 
who had killed a Roman citizen, paid only 1050 
deniers; and the Roman paid for the blood of a 
Frank 2500 deniers. 

In criminal cauſes that could not be decided, 
they purged themſelves by an oath; and it was 
made neceſſary, not only for the party accuſed to 
ſwear, but alſo to produce a certain number of 
witneſſes to ſwear with him. When the two par- 
ties oppoſed oath to oath, they were ſometimes per- 
mitted to decide it by combat but this combat 
was not what has ſince been called fighting it out. 

Theſe combats, it is well known, were called the 
judgment of God : and this was alſo the name gi- 
ven to one of the moſt deplorable follies of this 
barbarous government; by which the accuſed were 
put to the ordeal of hot water, cold water, ar reds 
hot iron. The celebrated Stephen Baluzius has 
collected all the ancient ceremonies belongiag to theſe 
ordeals. They began with the maſs, when the 
accuſed received the euchariſt : they then bleſſed 
the cold water, exorciſed it, and at laſt the accu- 
ſed was thrown, bound with cords, into the wa- 
ter. If he ſunk to the bottom, he was reputed in- 
nocent ; but if he aroſe to the top, he was ad- 
judged to be guilty. Mr de Fleury, in his eccle- 
Gaſtical , hiſtory, ſays, that this was a certain me- 
thod of finding no body criminal, But I dare be- 

Vol. I. lieve, 
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66 MA continuation of the cuſtoms Part I. 


Heve, that it was a certain method of deſtroying 
many innocent perſons. © There are. ſeveral men 
who have their breaſts and lungs fo large, as not to 
permit them to ſink, when a rope tied many times 
about them, forms, in conjunction with their per- 
ſons, a body lighter than an equal quantity of wa- 


ter. This unhappy cuſtom, though ſince prohibit- 


ed in great towns, has ſubſiſted till very lately in 
many provinces, where thoſe ſuſpected of uſing 
witchcraft, have very often been condemned to it, 
even by the ſentence of the judges ; for nothing 
laſts ſo long as ſuperſtition; and this has coſt the 
lives of more than one unhappy perſon. 

The judgment of God by hot water was execu- 
ted, by plunging the naked arm of the accuſed per- 


ſon into a great tub of boiling water, where the 


perſon was obliged to take from the bottom a con- 
ſecrated ring. The judge, in the preſence of the 
prieſt: and people, incloſed the arm of the patient 
in a bag, ſealed it with his own ſeal, and if, in three 


days after, the arm diſcovered no mark of a ſcald- 


ing, his innocence was acknowledged. 
All the hiſtorians relate the example of Queen Teut- 


berga, daughter-in-law to the Emperor Lotharius, 


grandſon to Charlemain, accuſed of having committed 
inceſt with her brother, a monk and ſubdeacon. 
This princeſs nominated a champion, who in her 
ſtead ſubmitted to the trial of boiling water in the 


preſence of a numerous court, and took out the 


ring without being ſcalded. Many credulous per- 


ſons, who have been rendered ſo by ſuch hiſtories, 


imagine, that there are ſecrets that may make the 
ſkin inſenſible to the action of boiling water. Bur 
there is no ſuch thing. And all that can be ſaid of 
this adventure, and of all that reſemble it, is, either 
that they are not true, or that the judges connived 
at the artifices made uſe of, to create a belief, that 
the arm was plunged in hot water ; for they might 
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Chap. 9. in the time Charlemain. 62 
eaſily get a tub with a double bottom, when the 
warm air might, by means of pipes, raiſe the wa- 
ter that was ſcarce warm, ſo as to make it appear 
boiling. There are many ways of deception, but 
none of becoming invulnerable. 

The third trial was that of a bar of red-hot iron, 
which the perſon was to carry in his hand while he 
walked nine ſteps. It was more difficult to deceive 


the people in this trial than in the others; we there- 


fore find no body, in theſe ignorant ages, that ever 
ſubmitted to it. | | 

In regard to the civil laws, what follows appears 
to me to be the moſt remarkable. A man who had 
no children might adopt them. Huſbands might 
repudiate their wives by due courſe of law, and af- 
ter the divorce they were ſuffered to marry another 
"_— Marculfus gives us a collection of theſe 

WS, 

But what will, perhaps, appear more aſtoniſh- 
ing, though it is not leſs true, is, that, in the ſecond 
book of theſe formularies of Marculfus, we find, 
that nothing was more readily permitted, nor more 
common, than to derogate from that famous Salic 
law, by which the daughters were not allowed to 
inherit. On this occaſion, the perſon led his daugh- 
ter to the count or his commiſſary, when he ſaid, 
« My dear daughter, an ancient and impious cu- 
« ſtom prevents our giving a ſhare of our paternal 
“ eſtates to our daughters; but having conſidered 
&« this impiety, I have found, that as you have all 
& been equally given to me by God, I ought to 
&« love you all alike; therefore, my dear daughter, 
& 1 deſire that you may inherit an equal ſhare with 
&« your brothers of all my lands,” &c. | 

The Franks, who lived according to the Salic and 
Ripuarian laws, were entirely unacquainted with the 
diſtinction of nobles and plebeians, of nobles by title 
and arms, and nobles ab avs, or men living nobly.. 

8 2 They 


68 | Lewis the Pious. Part I. 


They had but two orders of citizens, freemen and 
villains, which nearly reſembled the preſent ſtate of 
the Mahometan and Chineſe empires. 


F 


Lewis the Pious. 


| HE hiſtory of the great events of this world 

is little elſe beſides a regiſter of crimes. I 
can find no age which the ambition of the laity and 
of the eccleſiaſtics has not filled with ſcenes of hor- 
ror. 

Scarce was Charlemain in his tomb when a civil 
war ſpread deſolation both through his family and 
the empire. | 

The archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona lighted 
the. firſt flames, under the pretence that Bernard, 
King of Italy, was the chief of the Carlovingian fa- 
mily, being ſon to Pepin, the elder brother of Lewis, 
We find plainly enough the true reaſon in that mad 
propenſity to raiſe commotions, and in that frenſy 
of ambition, which avails itſelf even of the laws 
made to repreſs it. A biſhop of Orleans entered 
into their intrigues ; and both the uncle and nephew 
raiſed forces, and were ready to come to an en- 
gagement at Chalons-ſur-Soan : but the Emperor's 
party gained half the Italian army by money and 
promiſes. They then entered upon a negotiation, 
that is, they reſolved to deceive each other; when 
the King was ſo imprudent as to come to his uncle's 
camp: on which Lewis, who was called the Pious, 
becauſe he was weak, and who was cruel merely 
from that weakneſs, cauſed his nephew's eyes to be 
put out, though he begged for mercy on his knees; 
and the unhappy King died of the torment he ſuffer- 

ed in his body and mind, three days after. Lewis 
1 | then 
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Chap. 10. Lewis the Pions. 69 


then cauſed his three brothers to be ſhaven, and ſhut 
up in a monaſtery, from the fear leſt their being of 
the blood of Charlemain ſhould intitle them to. too 
much reſpect, and occaſion wars in their favour. 
But this was not all: the Emperor cauſed all Ber- 
nard's partiſans to be arreſted, whom that King had 
diſcovered, from the hope of obtaining mercy; and 
they ſuffered the ſame puniſhments as the King. 
The eccleſiaſtics, however, were excepted ; they 
were ſpared who were the authors of the war, and 
depoſition or exile was their only puniſhment. 
Lewis deſired to keep fair with the church, and the 
church ſoon made it evident, that behaving with 
firmneſs was abſolutely neceſſary in order to obtain 
reſpect. | 

The year 817, Lewis followed his father's ill ex- 
ample, in giving kingdoms to his children; and ha- 
ving neither the courage nor the judgment of his 
father, nor the authority that courage procures, he 
expoſed himſelf to ſuffer the effects of ingratitude. 
While he was a barbarous uncle, and too ſevere a 
brother, he was too indulgent a father. 

. Having made his eldeſt fon his colleague in the 
government of the empire, given Aquitain to the 
ſecond, named Pepin, and Bavaria to Lewis his 
third ſon, there ſtill remained an infant whom he 
had had by a new wife. This was Charles the Bald, 
who was afterwards emperor. He reſolved, after 
the diviſion, not to leave this: child, the fon of a 
wife whom he loved, without dominions. 

One of the ſources of Lewis the Pious's misfor- 
tunes, and of a number of ſtill greater diſaſters that 
have ſince diſturbed Europe, was that abuſe which 
began to ariſe, of granting power in the world to« 
thoſe who had renounced the world. | 

This memorable ſcene was begun by a monk, 
named Valla. He was one of thoſe men who take 
a rigid ſeverity for virtue, and an obſtinate diſpoſi- 
63 6 tion 
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Lewis the Pious. 


| HE hiſtory of the great events of this world 

is little elſe beſides a regiſter of crimes. I 
can find no age which the ambition of the laity and 
of the eccleſiaſtics has not filled with ſcenes of hor- 
Tor. 

Scarce was Charlemain in his tomb when a civil 
war ſpread deſolation both through his family and 
the empire. 

The archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona lighted 
the. firſt flames, under the pretence that Bernard, 
King of Italy, was the chief of the Carlovingian fa- 
mily, being ſon to Pepin, the elder brother of Lewis. 
We find plainly enough the true reaſon in that mad 
propenſity to raiſe commotions, and in that fren 
of ambition, which avails itſelf even of the laws 
made to repreſs it. A bifhop of Orleans entered 
into their intrigues ; and both the uncle and nephew 
raiſed forces, and were ready to come to an en- 
gagement at Chalons-ſur-Soan : but the Emperor's 
party gained half the Italian army by money and 
promiſes. They then entered upon a negotiation, 
that is, they reſolved to deceive each other; when 
the King was ſo imprudent as to come to his uncle's 
camp: on which Lewis, who was called the Pious, 
becauſe he was weak, and who was cruel merely 
from that weakneſs, cauſed his nephew's eyes to be 
put out, though he begged for mercy on his knees; 
and the unhappy King died of the torment he ſuffer- 
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Chap. 10. Lewis the Pions. 69 
then cauſed his three brothers to be ſhaven, and ſhut 


up in à monaſtery, from the fear leſt their being of 
the blood of Charlemain ſhould intitle them to too 
much reſpect, and occaſion wars in their favour. 
But this was not all : the Emperor cauſed all Ber- 
nard's partiſans to be arreſted, whom that King had 
diſcovered, from the hope of obtaining mercy; and 
they ſuffered the ſame puniſhments as the King. 
The eccleſiaſtics, however, were excepted ; they 
were ſpared who were the authors of the war, and 
depoſition or exile was their only puniſhment. 
Lewis delired to keep fair with the church, and the 
church ſoon made it evident, that behaving with 
firmneſs was abſolutely neceſſary in order to obtain 
reſpect. | 

The year 817, Lewis followed his father's ill ex- 
ample, in giving kingdoms to his children; and ha- 
ving neither the courage nor the judgment of his 
father, nor the authority that courage procures, he 


expoſed himſelf to ſuffer the effects of ingratitude. 


While he was a barbarous uncle, and too ſevere a 
brother, he was too indulgent a father. 

. Having made his eldeſt fon his colleague in the 
government of the empire, given Aquitain to the 
ſecond, named Pepin, and Bavaria to Lewis his 
third ſon, there ſtill remained an infant whom he 
had had by a new wife. This was Charles the Bald, 
who was afterwards emperor. He reſolved, after 
the diviſion, not to leave this: child, the fon of a 
wife whom he loved, without dominions. | 

One of the ſources of Lewis the Pious's misfor- 
tunes, and of a number of ſtill greater diſaſters that 
have ſince diſturbed Europe, was that abuſe which 
began to ariſe, of granting power in the world to« 


thoſe who had renounced the world. 


This memorable ſcene was begun by a monk, 
named Valla. He was one of thoſe men who take 
a rigid ſeverity for virtue, and an obſtinate diſpoſi- 
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tion for conſtaney; who being proud of a miſta en 
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devotion, think they bave a right to give vent to 
fcandalous invectives againſt abuſes of a leſs nature 
than that which leaves them the enjoyment of this 


liberty; and who being factious from the warmth 
of their zeal, think that they fulfil their duty in do- 
ing miſchief with an air of Chriſtianity. 


In a parliament held at Aix-la-Chapelle in the 
year 823, a parliament to which abbots were ad- 


mitted from their being lords of very large manors, 
this Valla publicly reproached the Emperor for all 


the diſorders in the ſtate: It is yon,” ſaid he, 
& that are guilty of them.” He afterwards ſpoke 
to every member of parliament, even in a more ſe- 
ditious manner. He preſumed to accuſe the Em- 


. preſs Judith of adultery. He ſtrove to prevent and 


hinder the gifts the Emperor was deſirous of be- 


ſtowing on the ſon he had had by this Empreſs : in 
ſhort, he diſhonoured and diſturbed the royal fami- 
Ty, and conſequently the empire, under the pre- 


tence of promoting the welfare of the ſtate. 

The Emperor enraged ſent Valla to his monaſte- 
ry, where it would have been proper for bim to 
have always remained; and reſolving to ſatisfy his 
wife, gave her fon a ſmall part of Germany towards 
the Rhine, which was Swiſſerland and Franche- 
Comte. | | 

If the laws of Europe had been founded on pa- 
ternal authority, and if every mind had been pene- 


trated with the neceſſity of filial reſpect, as the firſt 


of all duties, which I have obſerved is the caſe in 


China; the three children of the Emperor, who had 
received their crowns from him, would not have re- 
volted againſt their father for giving an inheritance 
to a child by a ſecond marriage. 
At firſt they vented their complaints: preſently 
the monk of Corby united himſelf to the abbot of 


St Dennis, a perſon of a (till more factious diſpoſi- 


tion 
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Chap. 10. Lewis the Pions, 71 
tion; and who, having the abbeys of St Medard, 
Soiſſons, and St Germain-dez-prez, was capable of 
raiſing forces, and ſoon after did ſo. The biſhops 
of Vienne, Lyons, and Amiens, joining theſe monks, 
drove the princes to a civil war, declaring, that all 
who were not of their party were rebels to God and 
the church. In vain did Lewis the Pious, inſtead 
of raiſing armies, aſſemble four councils, in which 
were made good, but unneceflary laws. His three 
ſons had recourſe to arms; and TI believe, that this 
is the firſt time in which three ſons joined in a re- 
bellion againſt their father. The Emperor at laft 
took up arms, and two camps were feen filled with 
biſhops, abbots, and monks : but on the ſide of 
the princes there was Pope Gregory IV. whoſe 
name gave great weight to their party. It was at 
ready the intereſt of the popes to humble the em- 
perors. Already had Stephen, Gregory's predece·- 


ſor, been inſtalled in the pontifical chair without the 


conſent of Lewis the Pious ; and the railing diſputes 
between the father and his children, ſeemed a rea- 
dy means of aggrandizing themſelves on their ruins. 
Pope Gregory therefore came to France, and threat- 
ened the Emperor with excommunication; a cere- 
mony that did not yet convey the ſame idea that 
has been fixed to it ſince: for no body dared to 
pretend, that an excommunicated perſon was de- 
prived of his fortune by excommunication alone 
but they thought of rendering men execrable, and 
cutting by this ſword all the bands that were capa» 
ble of attaching mankind to him. 

The biſhops on the Emperor's fide, however, 
made uſe of their right, and eourageoufly let the 
Pope know, that sI EXCOMMUNICATURUS VENF- 
ET, EXCOMMUNICATUS ABIBIT; © If he came to 
% excommunicate, he himſelf ſhould return excom- 
“ municated.” They wrote boldly to him; treati 


him indeed like a pope, but at the ſame time like a2 


brother, 


8 Lewis the Pious, Part l. 
brother. But Gregory, more haughty than they, 
cc ſent to let them know, that the term brother ex. 
&« preſſed too great an equality;ꝰ and added, Ad- 
ce here to that of Pope; acknowledge my ſuperiori. 
& ty, and know, that the authority of my chair is 


cc above that of Lewis's throne.” In ſhort, in this 


letter he evaded the oath he had taken to the Em- 
peror his maſter. 
In the midſt of this war they entered upon nego- 


| tiations. The ſuperiority was therefore neceſſarily 


on the fide of the Pope: he was a prieſt, and an 
Italian, while Lewis was a man of weak intellects. 
The pontiff went to meet him in his camp, where 
he had the ſame advantage that Lewis formerly had 
over Bernard : he ſeduced his troops ; and ſcarce 
had he left the camp, when that very night half 
of the Imperial army went over to Lotharius his 


ſon. This deſertion happened near Baſil ; and the 


plain where the Pope carried on this negotiation, is 
{till called zhe Field of lies, The unhappy monarch 


then ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner to his rebellious 


children, with his wife Judith, the object of their 
hatred; when he delivered up to them his ſon 
Charles, who was only ten years of age, and the 
innocent pretence for this war. In more barbarous 
times, as in the reigns of Clovis and his children, 
or in countries like Conſtantinople, I ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed, if they had put an end to the lives of ju- 
dith and her ſon, and even to that of the Emperor : 


but the conquerors contented themſelves with caus+ 


ſing the Empreſs to be ſhaved, and ſent to priſon in 
Lombardy ; with ſhutting up young Charles in the 
convent of Prum, in the midſt of the foreſt of Ar- 
denne; and with dethroning their father. Me- 
thinks, in reading this fond parent's diſaſter, we 


muſt receive a ſecret ſatisfaftion, when we find that 


his ſons were not leſs ungrateful to the Abbot Valla, 


the fiſt author of theſe troubles, and to the Pope, 
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Chap. 10. Lewis the Pius. 73 
who had ſo well carried them on. With pleaſure 
we ſee the Pope return to Rome, deſpiſed by the 
conquerors ; and Vala confined in a monaſtery in 
Italy. | N e 
Lotharius, who was ſo much the more guilty, as 
he had been aſſociated to the empire, dragged his 
father as a priſoner to Compiegne. There had been 
at that time a fatal abuſe introduced into the church, 
which forbade the carrying of arms, and exerciſing 
civil functions, during the time of public penance. 
Theſe penances were ſeldom practiſed, and ſcarcely 
erer fell on any beſides ſome unhappy perſons a- 
mongſt the dregs of the people: yet it was reſol- 
ved, that the Emperor ſhould ſubmit to this infa- 
mous puniſhment, under the colour of a voluntary 
Chriſtian humiliation, and to impoſe upon him a 
perpetual penance, that would degrade him for ever. 
Lewis was intimidated, and had the meanneſs to 
condeſcend to this propoſal, which they had the 
boldneſs to make him. An archbiſhop of Rheims, 
named Hebo, who, in ſpite of the laws, had by 
Lewis himſelf been raiſed from a ſervile condition 
to this dignity, thus depoſed his ſovereign and be- 
nefactor. The ſovereign was obliged to make his 
appearance, ſurrounded by thirty biſhops, canons, 
and monks, in the church of Notre Dame at Soife 
ſons ; and Lotharius was preſent to enjoy the ſight 
of his father's humiliation. A hair-cloth was ſpread 
before the altar, and the Archbiſhop ordered the 
Emperor to take off his belt, ſword, and coat, and 
to proſtrate himſelf on the cloth. Lewis, with his 
face to the earth, aſked the public penance, which 
he too well deſerved for his ſubmitting to it. The 
Archbiſhop forced him to read with a loud voice a 
paper, in which he accuſed himſelf of ſacrilege and 


murder; and the unhappy prince read deliberately 


a liſt of his crimes ; among which it is expreſsly 


mentioned, that he had cauſed his troops to march 
in 
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in Lent, and had called a parliament on Holy Thurſ- 


day. A verbal proceſs was prepared of the whole 


action, which is a monument ſtill ſubſiſting of the 
extremes of inſolence and meanneſs. In this ver- 


bal proceſs they do not condeſcend to give Lewis 


the title of Emperor: but he is there called DoM1- 
Nus LuDovicus, a nobleman, a venerable perſon, 
Lewis was confined for a year in a cell of the 


convent of St Medard at Soiſſons, clothed with 


ſackcloth like a penitent, without ſervants, without 
conſolation, and dead to the reſt of the world. If 
he had had but one ſon, he would have been loſt for 
ever; but his three ſons quarrelling about his ſpoils, 
their diſſenſions reſtored the father to his liberty and 


crown. 

He was removed to St Dennis *, when two of 
bis ſons, Lewis and Pepin, came to re cſtabliſh him 
on the throne, and to reſtore to his arms his wife 


and ſon Charles. The aſſembly of Soiſſons was 
anathematized by another at Thionville: but this 
coſt the Archbiſhop of Rheims only the loſs of his 
ſee; moreover he was only tried and depoſed in 
the veſtry; whereas the Emperor had been depoſed 
in public at the foot of the altar. Some other bi- 


ſhops were alſo deprived of their ſees; and this was 


all the puniſhment the Emperor dared to inflict on 
. them, 


Soon after Lewis of Bavaria, one of the ſame 


ſons that had re-eſtabliſhed him on the throne, re- 
belled again; on which the unhappy father died + 


of vexation in a tent near Mentz, ſaying, & I for- 


% give Lewis; but let him know that he has been 
the cauſe of my death.” 


But his laſt-will he confirmed, in a ſolemn man- 


ner, the donation made by Pepin and Charlemain 


to the church of Rome, and even added to it Cor- 
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ſica, 


ſica, Sardinia, 'and Sicily: gifts as uſeleſs as they 
were pious ; for the Mahometans, as I have before 
obſerved, had already invaded theſe provinces. 

The preſents of Iſtria, Benevento, and the terri- 
tory of Venice, made by Charlemain, were equally 
uſeleſs ; for they were occupied by private lords, 
who endeavoured to maintain them in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. This was, in effect, giving the Pope coun- 
tries to conquer, 


e. 11 ; 
The ſtate of Europe after the death of Lewis the 


Pious. 


Oo after the death of fog ee ſon, his 
empire had the ſame fate as that of Alexander, 


and as that which we ſhall ſoon ſee befel the empire 


of the caliphs. Having been founded with precipi- 
tation, it preſently ſhook, and became divided by 
inteſtine wars. 

It is not at all ſurpriſing, that princes who had 
dethroned their father, ſhould reſolve to exterminate 
one another. Each was ſtriving to ſtrip his brother. 
Lotharius, the Emperor, would have all. Charles 
the Bald, King of France, and Lewis, King of Ba- 
varia, united their forces againſt him. A grandſon 
to Lewis the Pious, the ſon of Pepin, King of A- 
quitain, who was king after his father's death, join- 
ed Lotharius. Theſe laid the empire * waſte, and 
drained it of ſoldiers. In ſhort, two kings againſt 
two kings, three of whom were brothers, and the 
other their nephew, gave battle at Fontenay in Au- 


| Rerrois 4, the horror of which was worthy of a civil 


war. Many authors aſſure us, that in this engage- 


ment there periſhed 100,000 men. It is true, that 
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in Lent, and had called a parliament on Holy Thurſ- 
day. A verbal proceſs was prepared of the whole 


action, which is a monument ſtill ſubſiſting of the 
extremes of inſolence and meanneſs. In this ver- 
bal proceſs they do not condeſcend to give Lewis 
the title of Emperor: but he is there called Do Mi. 
Nus Lupovicus, a nobleman, a venerable perſon, 

Lewis was confined for a year in a cell of the 
convent of St Medard at Soiſſons, clothed with 


ſackcloth like a penitent, without ſervants, without 


conſolation, and dead to the reſt of the world. If 
he had had but one ſon, he would have been loſt for 
ever; but his three ſons quarrelling about his ſpoils, 
their diſſenſions reſtored the father to his liberty and 


crown, 


He was removed to St Dennis *, when two of 
bis ſons, Lewis and Pepin, came to re cſtabliſh him 
on the throne, and to reſtore to his arms his wife 
and ſon Charles. The aſſembly of Soiſſons + was 
anathematized by another at Thionville : bur this 
coſt the Archbiſhop of Rheims only the loſs of his 
ſee ; moreover he was only tried and depoſed in 
the veſtry ; whereas the Emperor had been depoſed 


in public at the foot of the altar. Some other bi- 
ſhops were alſo deprived of their ſees ; and this was 


all the puniſhment the Emperor dared to inflict on 
. them, 


Soon after Lewis of Bavaria, one of the ſame 


| ſons that had re-eſtabliſhed him on the throne, re- 
| belled again; on which the unhappy father died x? 


of vexation in a tent near Mentz, ſaying, I for- 


.« give Lewis; but let him know that he has been 
the cauſe of my death.” 


But his laſt-will he confirmed, in a ſolemn man- 


ner, the donation made by Pepin and Charlemain 


to the church of Rome, and even added to it Cor- 
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ſica, Sardinia, and Sicily: gifts as uſeleſs as they 
were pious; for the Mahometans, as I have before 
obſerved, had already invaded theſe provinces. 
The preſents of Iſtria, Benevento, and the terri- 
tory of Venice, made by Charlemain, were equally 
uſeleſs ; for they were occupied by private Finds 
who endeavoured to maintain them in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. This was, in effect, giving the Pope coun- 


tries to conquer, | 
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The ſtate of Europe after the death of Lewis the 


Pious. 


Oo after the death of Charlemain's ſon, his 

empire had the ſame fate as that of Alexander, 

and as that which we ſhall ſoon ſee befel the empire 

of the caliphs. Having been founded with precipi - 

tation, it preſently ſhook, and became divided by 
inteſtine wars. | 

It is not at all ſurpriſing, that princes who had 


dethroned their father, ſhould reſolve to exterminate 


one another. Each was ſtriving to ſtrip his brother. 
Lotharius, the Emperor, would have all. Charles 
the Bald, King of France, and Lewis, King of Ba- 
varia, united their forces againſt him. A grandſon 
to Lewis the Pious, the fon of Pepin, King of A.- 
quitain, who was king after his father's death, join- 

ed Lotharius. Theſe laid the empire * waſte, and 
drained it of ſoldiers. In ſhort, two kings againſt 
two kings, three of whom were brothers, and the 


- Other their nephew, gave battle at Fontenay in Au- 
| Rerrois +, the horror of which was worthy of a civil 


war. Many authors aſſure us, that in this engage- 


ment there periſhed 100,000 men. It is true, that 
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tage; 


theſe authors were not cotemporaries, and that we 


be ought at leaſt to have the liberty of doubting whe- 


ther ſo much blood was ſpilt. The Emperor Lo- 
tharius was overcome. He then ſet the world an 
example of a policy directly oppoſite to that of 
Charlemain's. | 

The conqueror of the Saxons had made them 
ſubmit to Chriſtianity as a neceſſary reſtraint ; and 


their having ſometimes revolted, and frequently re. 
turned to their ancient worſhip, had ſhewn their a- 


verſion to a religion which they had conſidered as 


a a puniſhment. But Lotharius, in order to engage 


them to embrace his intereſt, gave them an entire 
liberty of conſcience, on which half of the country 
returned to idolatry, but continued faithful to the 
King. This conduct, and that of Charlemain his 
grandfather, let people ſee by what different me- 
1 make religion ſubſervient to their own 
intereſt. | 


I !be diſgraces of Lotharius furniſhed another ex- 


ample of it. His two brothers, Charles the Bald, 
and Lewis of Bavaria, aſſembled a council of bi- 
ops and abbots at Aix-la-Chapelle *; and theſe 
prelates, by common conſent, declared Lotharius 
deprived of his right to the crown, and his ſubjects 
releaſed from their oath of fidelity. Do you pro · 
& miſe to govern better than he has done?“ ſaid 
they to the two brothers Charles and Lewis: We 


« promiſe it,” the two kings replied : “ And we,“ 
aid the Biſhop, who fat as preſident, © we, by di- 
e vine authority, permit and command you to reign | 


e in his place.” 8 

When we ſee biſhops thus diſpoſing of crowns, 
we deceive ourſelves if we imagine that they wzre 
then what the eleftors of the empire are now. 


They were powerful, indeed; but none of them 
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were 
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were ſovereigns. The authority of their character, 


bo) | and the reſpe& paid them by the people, were the . 

- inſtruments which kings made uſe of at pleaſure. 

in There was much more weakneſs than grandeur in 

of theſe eccleſiaſtics thus deciding the right of kings, 
according to the orders they received from thoſe 

m who had the greateſt ſtrength. 1 

d M e ought not to be ſurpriſed, that ſome years * 

Co after an archbiſhop of Sens, with twenty other bi- 

* ſhops, preſumed in a like conjuncture to depoſe 

as Charles the Bald, King of France: an action com- 

ge mitted to pleaſe Lewis of Bavaria. Theſe mo- 

Cc narchs, who were as wicked kings as they were uns» 

* natural brothers, not being able to deſtroy one an- 

1 other, procured each other's being anathematized 

is by turns; but it is moſt ſurpriſing, that this ſame 

e- Charles the Bald ſhould ſay in a letter he condeſcend- 

n ed to publiſh againſt the Archbiſhop of Sens, “ At 
6e leaft that biſhop ought not to have depoled me, 

x- (© before I had made my appearance before the bi- | 

Ss 7 « ſhops who conſecrated me king: it was fit that "i 

l- & I ſhould have firſt ſubmitted to their judgment, | 

le © having been always ready to reſign myſelf to their 

US & paternal correction and chaſtiſement.” When | 

ts the race of Charlemain was reduced to ſpeak thus, 

Oo it was viſibly marching to its ruin. *. a 

id I return to Lotharius, who had always a large 

'e | party in Germany, and was quiet poſſeſſor of Italy. 

„* He paſſed the Alps, cauſed his ſon Lewis to be 

i- crowned, who went to try Pope Sergius II. at 

n Rome +. The Pontiff made his appearance, anſwer- 

| ed in a formal manner the accuſations of a bigs | 3 

8, of Mentz, juſtified bimſelf, and at laſt cook the oath | 

re of fidelity to the ſame Lotharius that was depoſed 

v. by the biſhops. Lothai ius alſo made that celebra- 

m ted and uſeleſs decree, that, to avoid the ſeditions 
which too frequently aroſe, the Pope ſhould no 
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longer be elected by the people; and that an infor. 
mation ſhovld be ſent to the Emperor whenever the 
holy ſee was vacant. Fant wt | 

Their ſentence was but one ſcandal more added 


to the deſolations of Europe. The provinces from 
the Alps to the Rhine no longer knew who they 


were to obey: towns every day changed their ty - 


rants: countries were ravaged by different parties 


one after another: nothing was heard of but bat- 
tles; and in theſe battles there were always monks, 


abbots, and biſhops, who died ſword in hand. 
Hugh, one of Charlemain's ſons, formerly forced 
to become a monk, and ſince Abbot of St Quintin, 


was killed before Tolouſe, with the Abbot of Fer- 


riere; and two biſhops were there made priſoners. 
This civil combuſtion ſtopped for a moment, only 
to begin again with freſh fury. The three brothers, 
Lotharius, Charles, and Lewis, made a new divi- 
| Lion, which occaſioned only new ſubjects of diſcon- 
tent and war. \ | 
The Emperor Lotharius, after having turned Eu- 


rope upſide down, without cauſe, and without ob- 


taining glory, on feeling an inward decay, ,became 
a monk in the abbey of Prum: but he did not wear 
the habit above ſix days, and died a fool, after ha- 
ving lived a tyrant. 

At the death of this third emperor of the Weſt 
there aroſe new kingdoms in Europe, like heaps of 
earth after the ſhocks of a great earthquake. | 

Another Lotharius, ſon of that Emperor, gave 
his name to a pretty large country, ſince by con- 
traction called Lorrain, ſituated between the Rhine, 
the Scheld, the Maeſe, and the ſea. Brabant was 
called Lower Lorrain, the reſt was Upper Lorrain. 
At preſent none of this Upper Lorrain goes by that 
name, but a ſmall province lately ſwallowed up in 
the kingdom of France. | 

A ſecond fon of the Emperor Lotharius, named 


Charles, 


\ 
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Charles, had Savoy, Dauphine, | and a part of Lys } 


I | : 


onois, Provence, and Banguedoc. This ſtate coms * 
poſed the kingdom of Arles, ſo called from te 
name of its capital, once an opulent city, and im. 
belliſned by the Romans, but at that time a poor 4 © 
little place, as were all the cities on this ſide the | 
Alps. | 
A barbarian, named Solomon, became ſoon af- 
ter King of Britany, a part of which was ſtill Pa- 
gan; but all theſe kingdoms fell as quickly as they _ 
were raiſed. £ 1 
The ſhadow of the Roman empire ſtill ſubſiſted. 
Lewis, ſecond ſon of Lotharius, who had received 
a part of Italy for his ſhare, was proclaimed Em- 
peror by Sergius II. in the year 855. He was the 
only one of all theſe emperors who fixed his abode 
at Rome; but he did not poſſeſs a ninth part of the 
empire of Charlemain, and had only in Italy an au- 
thority conteſted by the popes, and the dukes of Be- 
nevento, who then poſſeſſed a conſiderable territory. 
After his death, which happened in the year 875, 


if the Salic law had taken effect with reſpect to the 


family of Charlemain, the empire would have be- 
longed to the eldeſt of that houſe ; and Lewis of 
Bavaria, Charlemain's eldeſt deſcendent, would have 
ſucceeded his nephew, who died without children : 
but troops and money conſtituted the right of 
Charles the Bald, who ſhut up the paſſages of the 
Alps againſt his brother, and haſted to Rome with 
ſome troops. Reginon, and the annals of Metz and 
Fulden, aſſure us, that he bought the empire of 
Pope John VIII. The Pope not only made him 
pay for this honour, but taking advantage of that 
conjuncture, he gave him the empire as his ſove- 
reign ; and Charles received it as his vaſſal, proteſt- 
ing, that he held it of the Pope, as he had before 
in France, in the year 859, proteſted that he ought 


to ſubmit to the judgment of the biſhops. Thus 


H 2 be.) 
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de always ſuffered his dignity to be degraded, in or- 


der to enjoy it. 
nder his reign the Roman empire was compo- 
ſed only of France and Italy. It is faid that he was 
oiſoned by his phyſician, a Jew, named Sedecias; 
ut no body has ever faid for what reaſon his phy- 
fician committed this crime. What could he get 
by poiſoning his maſter ? With whom could he en- 
Joy a better fortune? Beſides, as no author men- 
tions any puniſhment inflicted on the. Jew, we ought 


to queſtion the truth of this prince's being poiſoned, 


and only reflect, that the Chriſtians in Europe were 

ſo ignorant, that kings were obliged to ſearch for 

phyſicians amongſt the Jews and Arabians, 
This ſhadow of the Roman empire continued 


ſtill the object of ambition; and Lewis the Stam- 


merer, King of France, the ſon of Charles the 
Bald, diſputed it with the other deſcendents of 


Charlemain. They always aſked it of the Pope. 


A Duke of Spoleto, and a Marquis of Tuſcany, 


inveſted with theſe ſtates by Charles the Bald, ſeized 
the perſon of Pope John VIII. and plundered a 


part of Rome, to force him, it is ſaid, to give the 
empire to Carloman, King of Bavaria, the eldeſt of 


the race of Charlemain. Pope John VIII. was not 


only thus perſecuted in Rome by the Italians, but 
was obliged, in 877, to pay 25,000 pounds weight 
of ſilver to the Mahometans, the poſſeſſors of Si- 
cily and the Neapolitan coaſt. This, was the mo- 
ney with which Charles the Bald had purchaſed the 
empire. It paſſed ſoon after out of the hands of 
the Pope into thoſe of the Saracens ; and the Pope 
even ſigned an authentic treaty, by which he enga- 
ged to pay them annually the fame ſum. 125 
However, this pontiff, who was tributary to the 
Mahometans, and a priſoner in Rome, eſcaped, 
imbarked, and got into France, where he crowned 
Lewis the Stammerer in the city of Troyes, mo 
the 
k 


uy 
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Chap. 11. Zhe death of Lewis the Pious, of 
the example of Leo III. Adrian and Stephen II. 
who Os perſecuted at home, and beſtowed erowns ' © © 
abroad. a 29:95 

Under Charles the Fat, Emperor and King of 
France, the deſolation of Europe was redoubled. 
The farther the blood of Charlemain ran from its 
ſource, the more it degenerated. This Charles the 
Fat was declared o incapable of reigning by an aſ- 
ſembly of French and German lords, who depoſed 
him near Mentz, in a diet called by himſelf. Theſe 
were. not biſhops, who, ing advantage of a 
princeꝰ's paſſions, ſeemed to diſpoſe of a crown; but 
the leading perſons of the nation, who believed 
that they had a right to nominate him that was to 
govern them, and command at their head It is 
ſaid, that the intellects of Charles the Fat grew 
weak; and there is no doubt of it, ſince he ſuf, 
fered himſelf to be dethroned without reſiſtance, © 3 
and thus to loſe Germany, France, and Italy, and ” 
to be deprived of all other means of ſubſiſtence, - : 
beſides the charity of the Biſhop of Mentz, who 
condeſcended to allow him a maintenance. It ſeems 
very plain, that the order of ſucceſſion was then 
entirely diſregarded, ſince Arnolph, the baſtard of 
Carloman, fon of Lewis the Stammerer, was de- 
clared Emperor, and Eudes, or Odo, Count of Pa. 
ris, was King of France. There was at that time 
neither the right of birth, nor the acknowledged 
right of election. Europe was a chaos, in which 
the ſtrongeſt roſe upon the ruins of the weakeſt, in 
order to be at length thrown down by others. 
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Of the Nermans towards the ninth century. 


"FT is difficult to determine which country in Eu- 


rope was then the worſt governed, and the moſt 


unhappy. All were divided, and all were weak. 
This confuſion opened a paſſage to the people of 


Scandinavia, and the inhabitants on the coaſts of 
the Baltic. Theſe ſavages becoming too numerous, 
having only an ungrateful ſoil to cultivate, wanting 
manufactures, and being deprived of arts, thought 
of nothing but of ſpreading themſelves far from 
their native country. Robbery and piracy were as 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, as carnage for beaſts 
of prey. In Germany they were called Normans, 


or men of the North, without diſtinction; juſt as 


we ſtill ſay in general, the corſairs of Barbary. 
So early as the fourth century, they joined the 
fleets of the other barbarians, who carried deſola- 


tion even as far as Rome and Africa: yet, under 


Charlemain, we have feen, that they confined them- 
ſelves within their own bounds, for fear of flavery. 
In the time of Lewis the Pious they renewed their 
cruiſes. The foreſts, with which theſe countries 
were overgrown, furniſhed them with wood for 
building their barks, which were navigated with 
two fails and a number of oars, and would eontain 


about 100 men, with their ſtores of beer, ſea-bil-- 


cuit, falt meat, and cheeſe. They failed along the 
coaſt, landed where they found no reſiſtance, and 
returned home with their booty, which they at 


length divided according to the laws of piracy, as 


now in uſe at Tunis. In the year 843, * entered 
France at the mouth of the river Seine, and pillaged 


the city of Rouen. Another fleet failed up the 


Loire, and laid the whole country waſte as far as 


Touraine. 
| ' 
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Chap 12 Of the Normans. | FO 
Touraine. They carried the men into flaveryy. - 
divided the women and girls amongſt themſelves; * - 
and even took the children to bring them up to the 5 
trade of piracy. In ſhort,' cattle, furniture, and 
every thing, were carried off, and they ſometimes 


u- ſold on one coaſt what they had pillaged on another. 
oft Their firſt ſucceſs excited the avarice of their indi- 
ak, gent countrymen, and theſe were joined by the in- 
of habitants on the coaſts of Germany and Gaul, juſt 
of as the renegadoes of Provence and Sicily have ſer- 
us, ved on board the veſſels of Algiers. © 
ng In 844 they eovered the ſea with veſſels, and 
ht landed almoſt at one and the ſame time in England, 
IM France, and Spain. It is evident, that the go- 
as vernments of France and England were worſe ad- 
ſts miniſtered than that of the Mahometans, who 
vs, reigned in Spain; for no meaſures were taken by 
as the French and Engliſh to prevent theſe irruptions: 
y. but the Arabians in Spain guarded their coaſts, and 
he at laſt repulſed the pirates. N 
la- In 845 the Normans plundered Hamburg, and 
ler penetrated into qermany. They were no longer a 
m· diſorderly multitude of corſairs; but a fleet of 600 
A veſſels, that had a regular army on board, with 
eir Erick, a king of Denmark, at their head, who 
ies gained two battles before he reimbarked. This 
or king of the pirates, after his return home with the 
th ſpoils of the Germans, ſent to France one of the 
ün admirals of the corſairs, to whom biſtory gives the 
i name of Regnier, who went up the Seine with 120 
he fail. To all appearance theſe 120 veſſels did not _ 
nd carry 10,000 men: yet, with a number probably, * 
at ſtill inferior, he pillaged Rouen a ſecond time, and 
as proceeded even to Paris. In fuch invaſions, when 
ed the weakneſs of an adminiftration has provided no 
ed remedy, the terror of the people increaſes the dan- 
he ger, and the greateſt number flies before the ſmall- 
as eſt. The Pariſians, who at other times defended 
©, | 
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- themſelves with much bravery, abandoned their 


city, and the Normans found nothing there but 


wooden houſes, which they burnt. | 15 
The unhappy King, Charles the Bald, intrenched 
bimſelf at St Dennis with a few troops, inſtead of 
oppoling theſe barbarians, and purchaſed with 
14,000 marks of ſilver the retreat they condeſcended 
to make. One is provoked at reading in our au- 
thors, that many of theſe barbarians were puniſhed 
with ſudden death for having pillaged the church of 
St Germain-des-prez. Neither the people nor their 
ſaints made any defence; but the conquered al- 
ways had the ſhameful conſolation of ſuppoſing mi- 
racles performed againſt their enemies. 

Charles the Bald, in thus purchaſing the peace, 
only gave theſe pirates new means of making war, 
and took from himſelf that of ſupporting it. The 
Normans made. uſe of this money in carrying on the 
ſiege of Bourdeaux, which they plundered ; and 
what gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the horror and hu- 


miliation of the French, Pepin, King of Aquitain, : 


who was deſcended from Charlemain, not being 
able to reſiſt, joined with them; and then France, 
about the year 858, was entirely ravaged. ' The 
Normans, ſtrengthened by theſe allies for a long 
time, laid waſte Germany, Flanders, and England. 
We have lately ſeen armies of 100,000 men ſcarce 
able, after very ſignal victories, to take two towns; 
ſo much has the art of fortification, and taking 
proper precautions againſt a ſiege, been brought t 
perfection. But at that time barbarians Gabring 
againſt other barbarians, who were at variance a- 
mongſt themſelves, found, after the firſt ſuccels, 
ſcarcely any thing to ſtop their career ; and when 
they were ſometimes defeated, they ſoon returned 
with freſh forces. | . 
Godfrey, King of Denmark, to whom Charles 
the Fat at length yielded a part of Holland, in the 


» year 
« | 


1 
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year 882, penetrated from thence into Flanders; _ 
when his Normans paſſed from the Somme to the 
Oiſe without reſiſtance, took and burnt Pontoiſe *, 
and arrived by land and water at Paris - 
The Pariſians, who then expected an irruption 
of barbarians, did not, as formerly, abandon the 
city. Odo, or Eudes, whoſe valour afterwards 
raiſed him to the throne of France, made ſuch re- 
ulations in the city, as animated their courage, and 
{-rved them inſtead of towers and ramparts. Sige- 
froy, who commanded the Normans, preſſed the 
ſiege with an obſtinate fury, not deſtitute of art. 
They made uſe of battering-rams, effected a breach, 
and gave three aſſaults, which the Pariſians fuſtain» 
ed with unſhaken courage. They had at their head 
not only Count Eude, but alſo Goſlin their biſhop, 
who every day, after he had beſtowed his benedic- 
tions on the people, repaired to the breach, with a 
helmet on his head, a quiver of arrows on his back, 
and an axe at his girdle, and having planted the croſs 
on a rampart, fought with it in his ſight. + This 
biſhop appears to have had at leaft as much autho- 
rity in the city as Count Eude, ſince Sigefroy firſt 
addreſſed himſelf to him, to obtain permiſſion to 
enter Paris. However, the good prelate died of fa- 
tigue, in the midſt of the ſiege, leaving a memory 
equally dear and reſpectable; for though he armed 
thoſe hands which religion reſerved ſolely for the 
ſervice of the altar, yet he armed them for that al- 
tar itſelf, and for his fellow-citizens, in the juſteſt 
cauſe, a neceſſary defence, which is ever ſuperior | 
to all laws. His brethren had only armed them- | 
ſelves in civil wars, and againſt Chriſtians. -'But-if 
an apotheoſis is due to any man, this prelate, who 
fought and died for his country, had perhaps a 
much better right to a place in heaven, than ſuch 
numbers of obſcure perſons, whoſe virtue, if they _ 
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had any, was generally of no ſervice to the world, 


The Normans blocked up the city a year and a fol 
half; during which time the Pariſians experienced P4 
all the horrors that attend a long ſiege, ſuch as fa- N 
mine and peſtilence, and yet remained unſhaken. 1 
At length the Emperor Charles the Fat, King of 10 
France, appeared on the mount of Mars, now ic 
called Montmartre; but not daring to attack the 2 
7 Normans, he only came ro purchaſe another ſhame- * 
ful. truce. Theſe barbarians left Paris to go and * 
beſiege Sens, and plunder Burgundy ; while Charles 0 
went to Mentz, to aſſemble the parliament that | 
deprived him of a throne he was ſo unworthy to "a 
poſſeſs. | | 9 
The Normans continued their devaſtations. But 1 
though they were enemies to the Chriſtian name, t + 
they never attempted to force any one to renounce 4 | 
Chriſtianity. They nearly reſembled” the Francs, 
the Goths, the Alans, the Huns, and the Heruli, 0 
who, in the fourth century, ſought for new ſettle- 170 
ments, and were ſo far from impoſing a religion on Be 
the Romans, that they eaſily ee Hb. them- 75 
ſelves to theirs. Thus the Turks, in plundering the | 
empire of the caliphs, ſubmitted to the Mahome- TY 
tan religion. | ; be 
At length Rollo, or Raoul, the moſt illuſtrious de 


of theſe northern robbers, after being driven from b 
Denmark, aſſembled in Scandinavia all thoſe that N 
were willing to attach themſelves to his fortune; 
and founding the hopes of his future grandeur on 
the weakneſs of Europe, be attempted new adven- 
tures. He landed firſt in England, where his coun« * 


trymen were already eſtabliſned; but, after two uſe- + 
leſs victories, he ſteered his courſe towards France, : 
which ather Normans had ruined, but had not been 15 


able to inſlave. 6 HAY F 
. Rollo was the only perſon amongſt theſe barba - 3 
 Trians who ceaſed to deſerve that name, in SOT 
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for a fixed eſtabliſhment. Having without difficul- 
ty made himſelf maſter of Rouen, inſtead. of de- 
ſtroying that city, he repaired its walls and towers. 
Rouen became his arſenal, from whence he went 
in queſt of plunder, ſometimes to England, and 
ſometimes in France, making war,with as much po- 
licy as fury. France was then expiring under the 
reign of Charles the Simple, a king only in name, 
and whoſe monarchy was even. more diſmembered 
by the dukes, the counts, and barons, his ſubjects, 
than by the Normans. Charles the Fat had given 
only gold to the barbarians; but Charles the Simple 
offered to Rollo his daughter and his provinces. - 
Rollo at firſt demanded Normandy, and Charles 


e. thought himſelf happy in getting off ſo cheap. He 
55 afterwards demanded Britany. This was diſputed 


but he was obliged to give up this too, with certain 
1 clauſes, which the ſtrongeſt always explains to his 
k own advantage. Thus Britany, which a little be? 


2 fore had been a kingdom, became a fief to Neu- 
4 ſtria; and Neuſtria, which was afterwards called 


% Normandy, from the name of the conquerors, bes / 
came a ſeparate ſtate, the dukes of which paid a 


N vain and empty homage to the crown of France. 1 
as The Archbiſhop of Rouen prevailed on Rollo to 

m become a Chriſtian; and this prince readily em- 

= braced a religion that confirmed his power. _ 

= True conquerors are thoſe who know how to 

— make laws: their power is ſtable; the others are 

4 torrents that paſs away. Rollo became peaceable, 

* and was the only legiſlator of his time on the Chri- 

* ſtian continent. It is well known with what inflext- | 

fa bility he adminiſtered juſtice. He aboliſhed theft 

= and robbery amongſt his Danes, who had hitherto 

lived only on rapine ; and for a long time after his | 
= deceaſe, the ſole pronouncing of his name was an 4 
ng order to the officers of juſtice to run to ſuppreſs 

or any act of violence: from thence comes the cu- - 
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3A of calling Har: ſo well known. in Norman- 
dy. The blood of the Danes and Franks was 

. mingled together, and at laſt produced in that coun- 
| thoſe heroes whom we ſhall Pp ene 


ee and N | 
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1 England in the ninth century. 


NGLAND , after its being divided into ſeven 
petty kingdoms, was almoſt reunited under 


King Egbert, when theſe pirates came to ravage 


that iſland as well as France, It is pretended, that, 
in the year 852, they failed up the Thames with 
300 veſſels, when the Engliſh did not defend them- 
ſelves much better than the Franks had done; but, 
like them, paid their conquerors. A king named 
Ethelbert followed the unhappy example of Charles 
the Bald: he gave them money; and the ſame 
fault had the fame puniſhment : for the pirates 
made uſe of this money in providing the means to 
ſubdue the country. They brought one half of 
England under ſubjection. of the Engliſh are na- 
turally brave, and defended by their, ſituation, there 
muſt have been very eſſential defects in their go- 
vernment, ſince they were generally ſubdued even 
by people who ought not to have invaded them 
with impunity. The accounts of the dreadful de- 
vaſtations committed in this iſland, exceed even 
the horrid ſcenes we have jfilt now ſeen } in France. 
It ſeems as if there were particular periods in which 
the whole earth is deſtined to be a ſcene of Daughter ; ; 

and theſe periods are but too frequent. 
I think it an agreeable reſpite, when, amidſt ſuch 


5 Horrors, I ſee ſome great man ariſe, who reſcues 
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his country from ſlavery, and governs it like'a good 


I. queſtion whether there ever was a man upog 
earth more deſerving of the regard of poſterity 
than Alfred the Great, who did ſuch ſignal ſervices 
to his country. | 

He ſucceeded * his brother Ethelred I. who left 
him only a conteſted right to the crown of Eng- 
land, divided more than ever into petty ſovereign- 
ties, ſeveral of which were in the poſſeſſion of the 
Danes. Almoſt every year there was an inunda- 
tion of new pirates, who diſputed the few remain- 
ing ſpoils with the firſt uſurpers. * 

Alfred having only a ſingle province in the Weſt 
that ſtood firm to his intereſt, was ſoon vanquiſh» 
ed by thoſe barbarians in a pitched battle. And 
though he was deſerted by every body, yet he did 
not retire to an Engliſh college at Rome, like his 
uncle Butred, who had been king of a ſmall pro- 
vince, from which he was expelled by the Danes; 
but alone and unaſliſted, he reſolved to periſh, or 
to revenge his country's cauſe. He concealed him- 
ſelf, during the ſpace of ſix months, ina cottage ſur- 
rounded with a morals ; and the Earl of Devonſhire 
alone, who ſtill defended a weak caſtle againſt the 
uſurpers, was in his ſecret. At length this Earl ha- 
ving aſſembled a few troops, Alfred, diſguiſed in a 
ſhepherd's tattered dreſs, ventured to appear in the 
midſt of the Daniſh army, playing upon the harp. © 
Here he perceived the ſituation and defects of their 
camp. Being informed of a feſtival which the bar- 
barians were ſhortly to celebrate, he returns witng 


all expedition to the Earl of Devonſhire, whoſe 


troops were ready ; and marching againſt the Danes 
with this ſmall but reſolute body of forces, he ſur- 
priſed the enemy, and gained a complete victory. 
The Danes were then torn with inteſtine diviſions; 
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and as Alfred knew how to negotiate as well as 


fight, by a ſurpriſing turn, both the Engliſh and 


the Danes unanimouſly acknowledged him for their 


king. He now had nothing more to do, than to 


make himſelf maſter of London, which' he took ; 


and after having fortified this city, he improved it 
with good buildings: he then fitted out fleets, kept 


the Engliſh Danes in awe, and hindered the others 


om making a deſcent ; after which he employed 


. * himſelf, during a peaceable reign of twelve years, 
in civilifing his country. His laws were mild, but 
ſtrictly executed. It was he who firſt eſtabliſhed 
juries, who divided England into ſhires or coun- 


ties, and who firſt encouraged his ſubjects to trade. 


He lent ſhips and money. to prudent undertakers, 
who went as far as Alexandria, and from thence 
paſſing the iſthmus of Suez, extended their com- 
merce to the Perſian gulf. He regulated the mi- 
" litia, erected ſeveral councils, and diffuſed regula- 


rity, and peace its natural attendant, through every 


part of his kingdom. 

It appears to me, that there never was really a 
great man who was not a friend to learning. Al- 
fred founded the univerſity of Oxford, and ſent for 
books to Rome; for England was ſo barbarous a 
country as to have ſcarce any at that time. He 

. uſed to complain, that there was not one Engliſh 
prieſt who even underſtood Latin: yet, for his 
part, he was no ſtranger to this language : he was 
even a tolerable geometrician, conſidering the time 


he lived in, and was well verſed in hiſtory, It is 


eyen ſaid, that he compoſed verſes in the Anglo- 
Saxon language; for what little time he could ſpare 
from the adminiſtration of public affairs, he conſe- 


crated to ſtudy. By means of a prudent œcono- 


my, he had it in his power to be liberal. We find 


that he rebuilt ſeveral churches, but not one mo- 


naſtery. Doubtleſs he was of opinion, that in a 
2 ravaged 


* 
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ravaged ſtate, which he was under a neceſſity of 
repeopling, he would have done no ſervice to his 
country, in giving too much encouragement to 
thoſe immenſe families, which, without parents or 


children, perpetuate themſelves at the expence of 


the nation. Hence it is, that he was never ranked 
in the catalogue of the ſaints : but hiſtory, which 
accuſes him neither of vice nor weakneſs, places 
him in the firſt rank of thoſe heroes ſo uſeful to 
mankind, who, were it not for ſuch extraordinary 
perſonages, would have till reſembled nothing bet» 
ter than ſavage beaſts. 


C H 
Of Spain and the Muſſulmen in the eighth and ninth 


centuries. ; 


N Spain 1 behold misfortunes and revolutions of 
another kind, which merit our particular atten- 
tion. But we muſt briefly aſcend to the ſource, 
and remember, that the Goths, uſurpers of this king- 
dom, after they became Chriſtians, ſtill remained 
barbarians, and were expelled in the cighth centu- 
ry by the Muſſulmen of Africa. It is my opinion, 
that the imbecillity of King Wamba, who was ſhut _ 
up in a cloiſter, was the cauſe of the decline of this 
kingdom: and the madneſs of his ſucceſſors was 
owing to his weakneſs. Wititza, a prince of ſtill 
greater ſtupidity than Wamba, becauſe he was cruel, 
cauſed his ſubjects whom he dreaded to be difarm- 
ed, and by this ſtep put it out of their power to aſ- 
{iſt him. | 
Roderick, whoſe father he had aſſaſſinated, ſer- 
ved him in the like manner in his turn, and ſurpaſſ- 
ed him in all manner of wickedneſs. Here we find 
the cauſe of the ſuperiority of the Mahometans. I 
: ; 17 am 
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am not certain of its being a real fact, that Rode - 
Tick raviſhed Florinda, called Cava, or the Bad, the 
unfortunately celebrated daughter of Count Julian ; 
and whether it was to revenge her honour that this 
count called in the Moors. Perhaps the adventure of Ee 
Cava is partly copied from that of Lucretia, and nei- 


ther of them ſeems to me to be properly ſupported — 
dy authentic proofs. One would think, that to call tec 
in the Africans there was no occaſion for the pre- 
text of a rape, which is generally as difficult to th: 
prove as to commit. For before that time, under Fi 
King Wamba, Count Ervige, aftcrwards King, had thi 
brought over an army of Moors. Opas, Archbi- _ 
ſhip of Seville, the principal inftrument of this great 
revolution, had more important intereſts to ſupport Gal 
than thoſe of a lady's chaſtity. This biſhop, the th 
fon of the uſurper Wititza, dethroned and aſſaſſina- i 
ted by the uſurper Roderick, was the perſon whoſe _ 
ambition invited the Moors the ſecond time. Count ſp 
Julian, the ſon-in-law of Wititza, derived from this th 
alliance ſufficient reaſons for riſing againſt the ty- gi, 
rant. Another biſhop, named Torizo, joined in de 
the conſpiracy with Opas and the Counts Is it * 
likely that two biſhops would have confederated in 5 
this manner with the enemies of Chriſtianity, upon af 
no other account than that of revenging the honour vi 
of an injured lady ? | 00 
He that as it may, the Mahometans were then, th 
as they ſtill are, maſters of all that part of Africa for- * 
merly ſubject to the Romans, and had lately found- @ 
ed the city of Morocco in the neighbourhood of hi 
mount Atlas. The Caliph Valid Almanzor, ſove- C| 
reign of that fine part of the world, reſided at Da- 4 
maſcus in Syria, His viceroy Muzza, who was go- tr 
vernor of Africa, made the conqueſt of all Spain b | 
the means of one of his lieutenants. He ſent thither 2 
at firſt a general officer, named Tariff, who, in * 
714, won that memorable battle in which Rode- di 
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rick loſt his life. It is pretended, that the Sara- 


cens did not keep their word with Julian, whom 
they certainly miſtruſted. But the Archbiſhop O- 
pas had more reaſon to be fatisfied with them ; for 


he ſwore allegiance to the Mahometans, and under 
their protection he preſerved a conſiderable authori- 
rity over the Chriſtian churches, which were tolera- 


ted by the conquerors. 

As to King Roderick, he was ſo little regretted, 
that his widow Egilona publicly married young Ab- 
dalis, ſon of the Sultan Muzza, whoſe arms had been 
the deſtruction of her huſband, and had reduced her 
country and religion to a ſtate of ſlavery. 

Spain, in fourteen months, was brought under 
ſubjection to the empire of the caliphs, excepting. 
the caverns and rocks of Aſturia. Pelagius Teu- 
domer, a relation of the laſt King Roderick, con- 
cealed himſelf, and preſerved his liberty. I know 
not how they came to give the name of Xing to 
this prince, though he was really worthy of that 
dignity ; ſince his whole royalty conſiſted in not 
being a captive. The Spaniſh hiſtorians, and thoſe 


- 


who have copied after them, pretend he obtained 


very ſignal victories, imagine miracles in his favour, 


eſtabliſh a court for him; and mention his ſon Fa- 


vila, and his ſon-in-law Alfonſo, as peaceable ſuc- 
ceſſors to this pretended kingdom. But is it likely 
that the Mahometans, who, under Abderame, to- 


wards the year 734, had ſubdued one half of France, 
ſhould permit this kingdom of Aſturia to ſubſiſt be» 


hind the Pyrenees? It was a great point for the 


Chriſtians to be able to take ſhelter in thoſe moun- 


tains, and to live there by their incurſions, paying, 
tribute to the Mahometans. It was not till. towards 
759 that the Chriſtians began to make head againſt 
their conquerors, who had been. weakened by the 


victories of Charles Martel and their own inteſtine 
diviſions : bur che Chriſtians became ftill more * 
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ded among. themſelves than the Mahometans, inſo- 
much that they ſoon relapſed under the former 
yoke. . Mauregat, whom the hiſtorians have been 
pleaſed to honour with the title of king, was ſuffer- 
ed to govern Aſturia, and ſome other neighbouring 
* territories, upon condition of paying homage and 
tribute. He even ſubmitted to furniſh a hundfed 
beautiful damſels W year for Abderame's ſera- 
lio. | 
0 As ſucceſſor to this Mauregat they mention a 
deacon, named Veremond, chief of thoſe highland 
refugees, who yielded the ſame homage, and paid 
the ſame tribute of beautiful virgins. Is this a 
kingdom, and can fuch as theſe be called kings ? 
After the deceaſe of this Abderame, the emirs of 
the Spaniſh provinces wanted to be independent. 
We have ſeen in the article of Charlemain, that one 
of them, whoſe name was /bna Larabi, had the im- 
dence to call in this conqueror to his aſſiſtance. 


If at that time there had been really a Chriſtian 


kingdom in Spain, would not Charles have protect- 
ed this kingdom by his arms, rather than- join his 
Forces to the Mahometans ? He took this emir un- 
der his protection, and made him yield homage for 
the lands ſituate between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, 
which the Mahometans then poſſeſſed. We find, 
* in the year 794, that the Moor Abutar paid ho- 
8 --mage to Lewis the Pious, who governed Aquitain 
Aber His father with the title of king. * [ 
Some time afterwards the diviſions began to in- 
creaſe among the Moors of Spain; and the council 
of Lewis the Pious made a proper uſe of this con- 
juncture : for his troops laid ſiege two whole years 
10 Barcelona, and in 790 Lewis himſelf entered the 
"city in triumph. From this period we muſt date 
the decline of the Moors. Thoſe conquerors were 
no longer ſupported by the . and by the 
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caliphs, whoſe yoke they had ſhaken off. 4 
ceſſors of Abderame having eſtabliſhed their royal 


| reſidence at Cordova, were but munen . 
by the governors of the other provinces. 


Under this happy conjuncture, Alforiſo, of the 
race of Pelagius, began to render the name of thoſe 
Spaniſh Chriſtians conſiderable, who had retired in- 


to the mountains of Aſturia. He refuſed to pay the 


uſual tribute to maſters whom he was now able to 


fight ; and, after a few victories, he ſaw himſelf in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of ae. and Leon in the on 


ginning of the ninth centu 
It is this prinee that properly revived the neces 


fion of Chriſtian kings in Spain. He was artful and 
| cruel. They gave him the name of the Chaſte, be- 


cauſe he was the firſt that refuſed to pay the tribute 
of the hundred virgins. People do not reflect, that 


he did not engage in this war merely becauſe he had 


refuſed the payment of this tribute ; but becauſe, as 
he was determined to throw off the Mooriſh yoke, 


and to be no longer tributary, it was incumbent up- 
on him to refuſe the hundred damfels, as well as e- 


very other acknowledgment of ſubjeftion. — 
Alfonſo's ſuccefs, notwithftanding the many bar 
ſhips he ſtruggled with, encouraged the- Chriſtians 


of Navarre to give themſelves a king. The” inha- 


bitants of Arragon likewiſe took up arms under a 


certain count ; ſo that, towards the end of Lewis - 

the Pious's reign, neither the Moors nor the French 
had a foot of ground left in thoſe barren provinces: . 
the reſt of Spain was Mill ſubject to Mahometan 


kings. Then it was that the Normans ravaged the 
coaſts of Spain; but meeting with a repulſe, they 
turned back and plundered France and England. 


It is no wonder that the Spaniards of Aſturia, 


Leon, and Arragon, were at that time in a ſtate af 


barbariſm. The military life, which ſucceeded 
their {ervitude, was FIR from poliſhing their man- 
ners, 
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ners. "They lived in ſuch profound ignorance, that 


Alfonſo, firnamed the Great, King of Leon and 


Aſturia, was obliged to commit his fon to the care 


of Mahometan preceptors. | * 
I cannot help being ſurpriſed at the profuſion 
with which hiſtorians laviſh away titles on kings. 
This Alfonſo, whom they ſtyle the Great, put out 
the eyes of his four brothers ; and his whole life 
Was one continued ſeries of cruelty and deceit, This 
King cloſed the ſcene with forcing his ſubjects to 
revolt, and he was obliged to reſign his little king · 
dom to his fon about the year 916. - 
In the mean time the Mahometans, who had loſt 
that part of Spain which borders on France, were 
extending their arms in every other part. If I con- 
ſider their religion, I find it embraced all over India, 
and upon the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, to which 
they traded. If I look upon their conqueſts, I find, 
that the Caliph Aaron Rachild at firſt impoſes a 
yearly tribute of ſeventy thouſand crowns of gold 


upon the Empreſs Irene. The Emperor Nieepho- 
rus having refuſed to pay this tribute, Aaron takes 


| the iſle of Cyprus, and ravages Greece. Alma- 
mon, his grandſon, a prince in other reſpects ſo ce- 
. Tebrated for his learning, makes himſelf maſter of 
the iſle of Crete in 82 5, by the means of his gene- 
| aſt Here the Mahometans built the city of Can- 

In the year 826, the fame Africans who had ſyb- 
dved Spain, made incurſions into the fruitful iſland 
of Sicily, encouraged by a Sicilian, named Euphe- 
mius, who, having followed the Emperor Michael's 
example in marrying a nun, and being proſecuted by 
the laws, whole authority the Empe! or had evaded, 
acted very near the ſame tragedy in Sicily as Count 
. Julian kad done before in Spain, 

Neither the Greek, nor weſtern emperors, were 


then able to drive the Mahometans out of ny - 
| ch 


| 
1 
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Chap-14- Of Spain and the Muſſalmen, 7 
ſuch was the maleadminiſtration that prevailed at 
that time in both empires. Theſe conquerors would 
have made themſelves mafters of Rome, if they had 
been united; but their diſſenſions ſaved Rome, as 
it had been faved in former times by thoſe of the 
Carthaginians. They ſet fail from Sicily in 846, 
with a numerous fleet, entered the mouth of the 
Tiber; and finding the country almoſt all depopu- 
lared, they went and laid ſiege to Rome, "They 
made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs ; and after 
plundering the rich church of St Peter, that ſtood 
without the walls, they raiſed the ſiege, in order to 
give battle to a French army, which was marching 
to the relief of Rome, under the command of one | 
of the Emperor Lotharius's generals. The French | 
army was beaten, but the city being revictualled 
was ſaved ; ſo that this expedition, which in all pro- 1 
bability would have ended in a conqueſt, by their 1 
own miſunderſtandings proved no better than an in- ; | 

1 
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curſion of barbarians. They returned ſoon after 
with a formidable army, which ſeemed to threaten 
the deſtruction of Italy, and to turn the capital of - 
Chriſtendom into a Mahometan borough. - - 

In this critical conjunAure Pope Leo IV. aſſu- 
ming an authority which the Emperor Lothariug%s 
generals ſeemed to abandon, ſhewed himſelf, in 
defending Rome, worthy of being its ſovereign. | 
He employed the treaſures of the church in re- | 
pairing the walls, raifing towers, and ſtretching 4 
4 iron chains croſs the Tiber. He armed the militia F 
* at his own expence, engaged the inhabitants of 
3 Naples and Gaieta to eome and defend the coaſts 
N and port of Oſtia, without neglecting the prudent 

precaution of taking hoſtages of them; knowing 
þ perfectly well, that thoſe who have ſufficient ſtrength '— } 
to aſſiſt, are frequently powerful enough to hurt. ; 
1 He viſited every poſt himſelf, and received the Sa- 


racens at their deſcent; not in a military equipage, -Y 
* | $4, f * „ „ 
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98 / Spain and the Muſſulmen. 
as Goſlin Biſhop of Paris had done on a more preſſ. 
ing occaſion, but as a pontiff that exhorted a Chri- 
ſtian people, and as a king that watched over the 
ſecurity of his ſubjects. He was a Roman by birth, 
and the courage of the early ages of the republic 
ſeemed to be revived in him at a time of cowardice 
and corruption *, like one of the beautiful monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, which are ſometimes found 
in the ruins. of the modern city. His courage and 
care were ſeconded by his people: they gave a 
warm reception to the Saracens upon their landing, 

and one half of their ſhips having been diſperſed by 
a tempeſt, a part of thoſe invaders who had eſca- 

ſhipwreck were made ſlaves. The Pope ren- 
dered his victory the more uſeful, by employing 
thoſe very barbarians that were. come to demoliſh 
the walls of Rome, in repairing the fortifications, 
and improving the public edifices of the city, Yet 
the Mahometans ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of the coaſt, between Capua and Gaieta ; but 
rather as a neſt of independent corſairs, than in the 
quality of diſciplined conquerors. 

In the ninth century, therefore, I behold the 
Mabometans grown formidable at the ſame time to 
Rome and to Conſtantinople, maſters of Perſia, 
Syria, Arabia, and of the whole coaſt of Africa, 
ſo far as Mount Atlas, and of three fourths of 
Spain. But theſe conquerors did not conſtitute one 
nation, as the Romans, who, in extending their 
arms almoſt as far, ſtill compoſed only one people. 

Under the famous Caliph Almamon, about the 
year 815, a little before the death of Charlemain, 
Egypt became independent, and a fultan fixed his 
reſidence at Grand Cairo. The Prince of Mauri- 


tania Tingitana, under the title of Miramolin, was 


become abſolute ſovereign of the empire of Moroc- 
co. Nubia and Lybia were ſubje& to another ſul - 
£ tan. 
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Chap. 15. 0f the empire of” Conſtantinople. 99 
tan. The Abderames, who had. founded the King · 
dom of Cordova, could not hinder the reſt of the 


Moors from erecting that of Toledo. All theſe 
new d naſties paid Aa reſpect to the Caliph as the | 


ſucceſſor of their prophet. ' Thus, as the Chriſtians 
crouded in pilgrimage: to Rome, the Mahometans 
from all parts of the world flocked to Mecra, 
which was governed by a cheriff, whom the Caliph 
appointed: and it was principally on account of 
this pilgrimage that the Caliph, as maſter of Mecca, 
was revered by all the princes of his perſuaſion. 
But theſe princes, by diſtinguiſhing: their religion 
from their political- intereſts, diveſted the Caliph of 
his power, at the ſame time that they affected to 
pay him homage. 


CM 1 EV; 


of the empire of Conſtantinople in the eighth and 
" ninth centuries. | 


HILE the empire of Charlemain was falling 
to pieces, and the weſtern world was laid 
waſte by the inundations of the Saracens and the 


| Normans, the empire of Conſtantinople. ſubſiſted 


like a large tree, {till vigorous, though old, and 


ſtripped of ſome of its roots, and aſſailed on every 


ſide by violent ſtorms. This empire had nothing 
left in Africa, and had loſt Syria, with part of Aſia 
Minor. It ſtill defended its frontiers againſt the 
Mahometans towards the eaſtern coaſt of the Black 
ſea; and fighting with alternate ſucceſs, it might 
at leaſt have maintained its ground by being always 
inured to war. But it was ravaged by other ene- 
mies towards the Danube, and on the weſtern coaſt 
of the Black ſea. A Scythian nation, called Abariz 
or Avari, the Bulgarians likewiſe, another. tribe of 

Scythian ' 
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laid all the fine province of Romania waſte, in 


which Adrian and Trajan had built ſo many fine : 


cities;-.and thoſe high roads of which there are. only 
a 1 cauſeys now remain ing. TR 

The Abari, who were * | in \ Hungary and 
in- Auſtria, at one time made incurſions into the 
n empire, and at other times they invaded 
that of Charlemain. Thus, from the borders of 
Perſia to thoſe of France, the earth was expoſed to 
almoſt continual incurſions. 

While the frontiers of the Greek empire were 
: daily ſtraightened and laid waſte, the capital was a 
theatre of revolutions, and all manner of impiety. 
The reigning character at court conſiſted of a mix- 
ture of Greek cunning and Thracian ferocity. In 
a word, what a fad ſpectacle does Conſtantinople 
exhibit to our view ? Maurice and his five children 
maſſacred : Phocas aſſaſſinated in puniſhment of his 
murders ard inceſts : Conſtantine poiſoned by the 
Empreſs Martina, whoſe tongue is plucked out 
while they cut off the noſe of Heracleonas her ſon : 
Conſtance killed by his domeſtics in a bath: Con- 
Nantine Pogonatus putting out the eyes of both his 
brothers: his ſon Juſtinian II. upon the point of 
acting the ſame ſcene at Conſtantinople as Theodo- 
ſius had done at Theſſalonica, ſeized, mutilated, 


and laid in irons by Leontius, at the very moment 


he was going to maſſacre the principal citizens: 

Leontius ſoon after treated in the ſame manner as 
he had uſed juſtinian II.: this Juſtinian reinſtated, 
feaſting bis eyes with the blood of his enemies in 
the public forum, and dying at length by the hands 


of an executioner : Philip Bardanes dethroned, and 


condemned to the depriyation of his eye-ſight : 


Leo the Iſaurian, and Conſtantine Coprony mus, 


dying indeed in their beds, but after a Ie 
en, equally diſgraceful to the prince, and fa 
"the 


Part 1. 
| Seytifians, from whom Bulgaria has taken its name, 
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"'Y Chap. 15. O the empire'of Conſtantinople. 101. 
we ſubjects: the Empreſs Irene, the firſt woman. 


e, that aſcended the throne of the Cæſars, and the figlt-- 

ak that murdered her ſon for the ambition of reigning :. 

We . Nicephorus her ſucceſſor, deteſted oy his ſy 23 | 

ly taken priſoner by the Bulgarians, | beheaded, his, 

1 0 body expoſed in prey to the wild . beaſts, and his 

1d ſcull converted into a cup for his conqueror : in | 

ne fine, the Emperor Michael Curopalatus, cotempo- 

ed rary of Charlemain, confined in a monaſtery, and 

of dying leſs cruelly indeed, but more ignominioufly. - 

to than his predeceſſors. Thus the empire was go: 
verned during the ſpace of 200 years. Where is 

re there a hiſtory or account of banditti publicly exe - 

2 cuted for their crimes that can be more horrid and 

Ys more diſtaſteful? However, in the ninth century, 

1 we muſt caſt an eye on Leo the Armenian, a brave 


warrior, but an enemy to images, aſſaſſinated at 
le maſs while he was ſinging an anthem. His mur-. 
derers, proud of having deſtroyed an heretic, re- 


US pair to the public jail to releaſe an officer named 

he Michael the Stammerer, who had been condemned 

ut to death by the ſenate ; but inſtead of being exe- 

* cuted, was inveſted with the Imperial diadem. 

n- This was the prince, who, falling in love with a 

bis nun, cauſed the ſenate to intreat him to marry her, 

of which was done without the oppoſition of any one, 

'o· biſhop. This fact is ſo much the more deſerving 

ed, of our attention, as almoſt at the ſame time we. 

nt have an inſtance of Euphemius in Sicily, ſeverely, 

S 3 proſecuted for a marriage of the ſame ſort; and 1 
as as, ſome time after, the legitimate marriage of the 
ed, Emperor Leo was condemned at Conſtantinople. 

in The affairs of the church are ſo interwoven with 

ds thoſe of the ſtate, that 1 can ſeldom ſeparate them, 

nd as I could wiſh. #8 5 . ME, 12 
We 1 The ancient diſpute about images ſtill diſturbed 
us, the empire. The court ſometimes favoured, and 

ny ſometimes oppoſed the worſhip of them, according ' 
7 VorL. I. K 5 W 


102 Of the empire of Conſtantinople. Part I. 
to the general bent of the people. Michael the 
Stammerer began with the conſecration of images, 
and cloſed his reign with their demolition. | 
His ſucceſſor Theophilus, who reigned about 
twelve years, from 829 to 842, declared againſt 
this worſhip. It has been reported, that he neither 
believed the reſurrection, nor the exiſtence of de- 
vils, and that he denied the divinity of Chriſt. It 
is poſſible that an emperor might have been of ſuch 
a way of thinking: but are we to take the charac. 
ter, I will not ſay of princes, but even of private 
men, upon the evidence of their enemies, who, 

- Without producing proof of any one fact, decry the 
religion and morals of men that happen to differ 
from them in opinion ? 

This Theophilus, ſon of Michael the Stammerer, 
was almoſt the only emperor who had peaceably 
ſucceeded his father for two centuries. Under him 
the image-worſhippers were more perſecuted than 
ever. By theſe long perſecutions, it is eaſy to con- 
clude, that the ſentiments of the people were di- 
vided, 5 
It is obſervable, that two women were the reſto- 
rers of images. One is the Empreſs Irene, widow 
of Leo IV. and the other the Empreſs Theodora, 
widow of Theophilus. | 
Theodora, miſtreſs of the eaſtern empire during 
the minority of her ſon Michael, perſecuted the 
enemies of image-worſhip in her turn. She even 
carried her zeal or policy to a greater length. There 
were ſtill in Aſia Minor a great number of Manj- 
cheans, who lived quietly, becauſe the fury of en - 
thuſiaſm, which rages ſeldom but among new ſects, 
was then ſpent. Theſe people had enriched them- 
ſelves by commerce; and whether their opinions 
or their eſtates were aimed at, this is certain, that 
tze court publiſhed ſevere cdifts againſt them, 

Which were executed with the utmoſt _ 
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9 Their original fanatieiſm returned with the perſe- 
N cution; ſo that many thouſands of them died un- 
der torments, and the reſt growing deſperate, took 
| up arms and revolted . Above 40,000 of them 
went over to the Mahometans ; and thoſe Mani- 
cheans, who before that time had been ſuch peace- 
able ſubjects, became implacable enemies of the 
empire; and joining with the Saracens, ravaged all 
Aſia Minor up to the very gates of the Imperial ci- 
ty, depopulated by a dreadful peſtilence in 842, 10 
as to be an object of pity. ef 2 ths 
The plague, ſtrictly fo called, is, as well as the 
ſmall pox, of the growth of Africa; and from 
thence it is always communicated. by merchant- 
ſhips. It would certainly ravage all Europe, were 
it not for the wiſe precautions that are taken in our 
ports ; and probably it was through want of at- 
tention in the government, that this contagion 
reached the Imperial city. | 
This very inattention expoſed the empire to an- 
other ſcourge. The Roſſi or Ruſſi imbarked at the 
port now called Aſoph, and came and ravaged all 
the coaſts of the Euxine ſea. On the other hand, 
the Arabs puſhed their conquefts beyond Armenia, 
and as far as Aſia Minor. At length Michael the 
Young, after a cruel and unfortunate reign, was 
| aſſaſſinated by Baſilius, whom he had raiſed from a 
very mean ſtation, and made his aſſociate in the 
empire. 54-6200 
Baſilius's adminiſtration was not much happier. 
This reign is the epocha of the great ſchiſm, which 
ſeparated the Greek from the Latin church. ' 
The grievances of the empire were not much re- 
dreſſed under Leo, called the Philoſopher. He had 
this title given him, not that he was an Antoninus,, - 
a Marcus Aurelius, a Julian, an Aaron Rachild, an” 
Alfred, but becauſe of his learning. He is ſaid to 
* 846. „ 
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104 © Of the empire of Conſtantinople. ' Part J. 
have been the / firſt that opened the way for the 
Turks, who a long time afterwards made them- 
felves maſters of Conftantinople. 1 * 
It is a queſtion, whether the Turks, who firſt 
Fought againſt the Saracens, afterwards incorpora- 
ted with them, were their principal ſupport, and the 
deſtroyers of the Greek empire, had fent colonies 
already into thoſe countries that border upon the 
Danube? We have ſcarce any true hiſtory of theſe 
emigrations of barbarians. | 
In all likelihood this is the manner of life that 
mankind led for many ſucceſſions of ages. Scarce 
was a country ſomewhat cultivated, but it was in- 
vaded by a hungry people, who were driven from 
thence in their turn by ſome other nation. Did not 
the Gauls make a deſcent upon Italy, and did not 
they penetrate as far as Aſia Minor ? And have not 
twenty different ſwarms come from Great Tartary 
in ſearch of new lands? 


But, notwithſtanding ſo many diſaſters, Conſtan- 
tinople ſtill for a long time continued, of all the 


cities in Chriſtendom, the moſt opulent, the moſt 
. populous, and the moſt celebrated for the polite 
arts. Its very ſituation, by which it has the com- 
mand of two ſeas, neceſſarily rendered it a place of 
trade. The plague in 842, though ſo greatly de- 
ſtructive, was only a tranſient ſcourge. Cities where 
commerce flouriſhes, and the court reſides, are ea - 
ſily repeopled from the neighbouring provinces. Nei- 
ther the mechanic nor the polite arts are in danger 
of being loſt in a great metropolis, where the wealth 
of the nation generally centres. "Lhe 

All theſe ſudden revolutions of ſtate, and the 
barbarities of ſo many emperors maſſacred by one 


another, are ſtorms which ſeldom fall on men in 


retirement, who quietly cultivate ſuch profeſſions 
Aas are not the object of the envy of the great. 

© The riches of the empire were not exhauſted. It 
FE | 18 
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is ſaid, that, in 8 57, Theodora, mother of the Em- 
peror Michael, on being depoſed againſt her will 
from the regeney, and treated very near in the 
ſame manner by her ſon, as Mary of Medicis was 
in our days by Lewis XIII. gave the Emperor to 
underſtand, that there were in the exchequer 109,000 
pounds weight of gold, and 300, ooo pounds of ſilver. 

A prudent adminiſtration might therefore have 


ſtill been able to ſupport the power of the empire. 


It was contraſted, but not diſmembered; and 
though frequently changing emperors, yet always 
united under the perſon inveſted with the purple. 
In ſhort, it was richer, had more internal reſources, 
and more power, than that of Germany: yet it is no 
more, and the German empire flill ſubſiſts. | 
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Of Italy and the Popes, with the reſt of the affairs 
of the church in the eighth and ninth centuries. 


E have ſeen how prudently the popes con- 
ducted themſelves under Pepin and Charle- 


main, how dexterouſlly they ſtifled all religious quars 

rels, and in what manner each of them inſenſibly 

3 the foundations of the pontifical gran- 
ur. 

Their power was already become very conſider- 
able, ſince Gregory IV. repaired the port of Oſtia, 
and Leo IV. fortified Rome, at their own expences. 
But every pope eould. not be a great man, nor 


could every eonjuncture be favourable to them. 


Each vacancy of the papal fee produced almoſt as 

many commotions as the election of a king in Po- 

land. The pope ele& was obliged at the ſame time 

to keep fair with the Roman fenate, with the 

people, and the Emperor. The Roman nobility | 
K 3 had 


10 S0 Italy and the popes; Ae. 
had a great ſliare in the government; for they e- 


lected two conſuls every year, and created a pre- 


fett, who was a kind of tribune of the people. 
They had a court of twelve ſenators, who named 
the principal officers of the duchy of Rome. This 
municipal governor bad ſometimes more, and at 
other times leſs authority. The popes were poſ- 
ſeſſed rather of a high degree of credit, than of a 
legiſlative power, 

Though they were not enten of Rome, yet 
| they loſt no opportunity of acting as ſovereigns of 
the weſtern church. 

- Nicholas I. wrote thus to Hinemar, Archbiſhop 
of Rheims, in 863. We have learned by the re- 
4 lation. of ſeveral - people of veracity, that you 

4 have depoſed our dear brother Rothade in his ab- 
« ſence; we deſire you therefore to repair imme- 

* diately to Rome with his accuſers, and with the 

« prieſt who has been the cauſe of his being depo- 


« fed. If within a month after the receipt of this. 


4 letter, you do not reinſtate Rothade, 1 forbid you 
« to celebrate maſs,” gc. 

\ Theſe incroachments of the popes were e indeed 
conſtantly oppoſed ; but if, out of ſo great a num- 
ber of - biſhops, one only happened to yield, his 
ſubmiſſion was conſidered at Rome as a compliance 


Vith his duty: it followed therefore of courſe, that 


the church of Rome, in other reſpects ſuperior to 
the reſt, ſhould obtain a kind of ſupremacy oyer 
them, - by making it her conſtant purſuit. 

. Gontier, Archbiſhop of Cologne, depoſed by the 
ame Nicholas J. for having oppoſed the Pope's o- 
- pinion in a council held at Metz, in 864, wrote to 


all the churches, Though Lord Nicholas, who is 
called Pope, and who — upon himſelf as Pope 
„ and Emperor, hath excommunicated us, yet we 
ec have vithſtool his folly;“ and afterwards ad- 
Selling bis diſcourſe to the Pope hunſelf, 8 5 dq 
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| « not acquieſce,” he ſays, to your curſed ſentence, 

« we deſpiſe it; we even caſt you out of our com: 

«© munion, being ſatisfied with that of our brethren 7H 
e the biſhops whom you contemn, G. 

A brother of the Archbiſhop of Cologne 7 
this proteſt himſelf to Rome, and laid it upon 8t 
Peter's tomb ſword in hand. But the political ſtate 
of affairs having changed ſoon afterwards, the Bi- 
ſhip changed alſo. He came to mount Caſſin te 
proſtrate himſelf before Pope Adtian, ſueceſſor te 
Nicholas. © I declare, ſaid he, “before God, 
« and before his ſaints, and to you, Lord Adrian, 
« ſovereign pontiff, as well as to the biſhops ſubject - 
« to your juriſdiction,” and to the whole aſſembly, 
c that I humbly ſubmit to the ſentence of depoſi- 
« tion canonically denounced againſt me by Pope 
« Nicholas,” &c. It is eaſy to fee what an aeceſ- 
ſion of ſtrength an example of this kind muſt 
have given to the pretenſions of the church of 
Rome; eſpecially as the conjunctures of the times | 
rendered theſe examples frequent. 

The ſame Nicholas I. excommunicated the wife 
of Lotharius, King of ' Lorrain, ſon of the Empe- 
ror Lotharius. It was not clear, whether ſne was 

his lawful wife; but it was till leſs clear,” whether 
the metropolitan of Rome had a right to concern 
himſelf with a ſovereign's marriage-bed. But their 
pretenſions did not end here: Pope John * pro- 
nouneing ſentenee againſt Formoſus, Biſhop of For- 
to, who was afterwards Pope, ſays poſitively, that 
he has elected and ordained his dear ſon Charles the | 
Bald for Emperor. , 562427 RO 

I ſhall wave mentioning : a great many pubs Fey 
croachments of this nature; which would fill whole 
volumes : it is ſufficient to polar out the ſpirit of = 
ſee of Rome. 

The weightieſt affair the ci had then upon 
* 876, ; 7 1125 i 12 Wo 
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her bands, and which is ſüll to this very day of the 
greateſt importance to her, was the origin of the 
total ſeparation of the Greeks from the Latins. As 
tze patriarchal ſee of Conſtantinople was, like the 
throne, the object of ambition, it was ſubject to 
the ſame revolutions. The Emperor diflatisfied 
with Ignatius the patriarch, obliged him to ſign his 
ewn degradation, and ſubſtituted in his place Pho- 
. tius, eunuch of the palace, a perſon of noble birth, 
à vaſt genius, and a man of univerſal learning. He 
was maſter of the horſe and miniſter of ſtate, In 
order to ordain him patriarch, the biſhops made 
him paſs in ſix days through all the degrees. The 
firſt day he was made monk, becauſe the monks 
were conſidered at that time as conſtituting part of 
the'bierarchy ; the ſecond he was made lecturer ; 
the third ſubdeacon, afterwards deacon, prieſt, and 
at length patriarch on Chriſtmas-day, in the year 
3858. 


Pope Nicholas fided with Ignatius, and excoms | 


or municated Photius. He condemned him chiefly for 
having paſſed from a layman's ſtate to that of a bi- 


ſhop with ſuch rapidity : but Photius juſtly anſwer- 


ed, that $t Ambroſe, governor of Milan, and ſcarce 
a Chriſtian, bad with ſtill greater rapidity joined the 


epiſcopal dignity to that of governor ; ' upon this 


Photius excommunicated. the Pope in his turn, and 
declared him depoſed. He then aſſumed the title 
of ecumenical patriarch, and loudly accuſed the 
weſtern biſhops of hereſy for communicating with 
the Pope. The greateft objection he brought againſt 
them, was their believing the proceſſion from the 
Father and the Son. The other ſubjects of anathe- 
ma were, that the Latins made uſe of unleavened 
bread in the euchariſt, that they eat eggs in Lent, 
and their prieſts ſhaved their beards : Very odd 
reaſons for creating ſuch a breach between the eaſt- 
ern and weſtern churches. . 3 
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The Emperor Baſilius, the murderer of Michael i 
his benefactor, and of the protectors of Photius, x 
depoſed this patriarch juſt in the midſt of his tri> 
umph. Rome availed herſelf of this conjuncture to 
call the eighth general council * at ee 
compoſed of 300 biſhops. It is remarkable, that 
the legates who preſided there, did not underſtand 
a word of Greek, and that very few of the other 
biſhops underſtood Latin, Photius was by the 
whole aſſembly condemned as an intruder, and obli- 
ged to do public penance. The five patriarchs ſign- 
ed before the Pope's legates : but, during the whole 
_ ſeſſion, the queſtions which divided the eaſtern and 

weſtern churches, were not canvaſſed ; all their 
aim was to depoſe Photius. "35 elif t een 

Some time after, upon the death of the legiti- 
mate patriarch Ignatius, Photius had the addreſs to 
prevail upon the Emperor Baſilius to reinſtate him. 
Pope John VIII. received him into his communion, 
acknowledged him as patriarch, correſponded with ., 
him, and notwithſtanding. this eighth cecumenical 
council, which had anathematized the patriarch, tlie 
Pope ſent his legates to another council at Conſtan- 
tinople , in which Photius was declared innocent by 
400 biſhops, 300 of whom had before ſigned his 
condemnation. The very legates of this ſame ſee 
of Rome, who had formerly anathematized him, 
were inſtrumental in annulling this eighth œcueni- 
cal council. This condeſcenſion of Pope John VII 
has been ſeverely cenſured, but without reflecting 
that the Pontiff at that time ſtood greatly in need of 
the Emperor Baſilius. A King of Bulgaria, named 
Bogoris, yielding to the ſolicitations of his wife, 
who was a Chriſtian, embraced this religion after 
the example of Clovis and King Egbert. The que- 
ſtion was then to know on which patriarchate this 
new Chriſtian province ſhould depend ; the diſpute. 

* 869, f 259. R 
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was between Conſtantinople and Rome; and the 


. Emperor Baſilius was to decide. This is in part the 


motive of the indulgence and condeſcenſion which 
the Biſhop of Rome ſhewed to the Biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople. 

We muſt not forget to mention that there were 
cardinals in this as well as in the preceding council: 
this was a title then given to prieſts and deacons 
who afiſted the metropolitans with their advice. 
There were ſome of them at Rome as well as in o- 
ther churches; and though they made ſome figure 
even at that time, yet they ſigned after the biſhops 
and the abbots. 

The Pope, both in his letters and by his legates, 
gave the title of Holineſs to the patriarch Photius : 

e other patriarchs are likewiſe in this council call- 
ed popes. This is a Greek appellation, which was 
common at firſt to all prieſts, but by degrees it be- 
came the diſtinguiſhing title of the metropolitan of 
- Rome. | e | 
Ibis council had ſtill the prudence not to take no- 
tice of thoſe points on which the eaſtern and weſtern 
churches were divided. The Pope wrote word' to 
the patriarch, that it would be proper to ſuſpend 
the great quarrel on the words gui ex Patre Filioque 
procedit ; and that as the cuſtom of Rome, time im- 
memorial, was to ſing, qui ex Patre pracedit, the 
beſt way would be to abide by this cuſtom, without 

condemning thoſe who added Filioque. ; 

lohn VIII. ſeems to have managed his affairs with 
great dexterity and prudence : but his ſucceſſors ha- 
ving quarrelled with the Greek empire, they adopt- 

ed the eighth general council of 869, and rejected 
the other, which had acquitted Photius ; a ſtep that 
broke the peace eſtabliſhed by Jobn VIII. Photius 
then exclaimed againſt the church of Rome, and 
charged it with hereſy in regard to the article Filis- 
gre procedit, to eating eggs in Lent, to uſing un- 
5 leavened 
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leavened bread in the ſacrament, and ſeveral other 
cuſtoms. But the grand point of ſeparation was the 
ſupremacy. Photius and his ſucceſſors wanted ti 
be the firſt biſhops in Chriſtendom, and could not 
endure that the Biſhop of Rome, a city which they 
looked upon at that time as barbarous, ſeparated 
from the empire by its rebellion, and expoſed as a 
prey to the firſt invader, ſhould diſpute the prece- 
dency with the Biſhop of the Imperial city. But 
time has decided the ſuperiority of Rome, and the 
humiliation of Conſtantinople. I 
Photius, whoſe life was a ſcene of more adverſi- 


ty than glory, was depoſed by court-intrigues, and 
I 


ed miſerable ; yet his ſucceſſors adhered to his 
pretenſions, and maintained them with vigour. 

The weſtern church was not yet troubled with 
dogmatic diſputes ; there is little more than the bare 
mention made of a trifling theological conteſt ſtarted, 
in 814, by one John Godeſcalcus, concerning pre- 
deſtination and grace. I ſhould not take notice of 
an epidemical folly, with which the people of Di- 
jon were ſeized in 844, on occaſion of the tranſla- 
tion of the relics of ſome ſaint or other, which 
were brought from Rome by two monks, and de- 
poſited in the church of St Benigna, where, it is af+ 
firmed, that they cauſed convulſions in the people 
while they were at their devotions : I ſhould not, I 
ſay, take notice of this popular ſuperſtition, if it 
had not been furiouſly revived in our times under 


almoſt the ſame circumſtances. It ſeems as if a 


kind of fate had determined, that the ſame follies 
ſhould from time to time make their appearance on 
this great ſcene of the world: but good ſenſe is alſo 
the ſame in all times; and there has been nothing 
ſo judiciouſly advanced concerning the modern mi- 
racles of St Medard at Paris, as what a Biſhop of 
Lyons ſaid in 844 in regard to thoſe of Dijon: 
F This is a ſtrange ſort of faint indeed, that maims 


« thoſe / / 
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« thoſe who pay their addreſſes to her: 1 ſhould 
think that miracles ought to be performed rather 


| * for the curing, than for the infliding of maladies.” 


Theſe trifles did not diſturb the peace of the 


Weſt ; for Rome did not buſy herſelf then about 
$ theological quarrels; her whole aim was, the in- 


creaſe of her temporal dominion. They made 


more noiſe in the Eaſt, becauſe the clergy had no 


temporal power in that part of the world. There 


is yet another cauſe to be aſſigned of the tranquillity 


of the Welt, 8 the great n of the 
cler * {$972 
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the ate of the weſtern empire, of Italy, and of 


. the Popedom, towards the end of the ninth cen- 
N during the whole courſe of the tenth, and 


one half” of the eleventh, as far down as the 


1 of the Emperor Henry III. 


e the Emperor Charles the Fat had been 
depoſed, the empire of the Weſt ſubſiſted 
only in name. Arnold, or Arnolf, a baſtard fon of 
Carloman, and of a young woman named Litovinde, 
made himſelf maſter of Germany : but Italy was 
divided between two lords, both of the blood of 
Charlemain by the females ; one was a Duke of 
Spoleto, named Guy; the other Berengarius, Duke 
of Priuli; both inveſted with theſe duchies by 
Charles the Bald, and both pretenders to the em- 
ire as well as to the kingdom of France. Arnold, 
in quality of Emperor, looked upon France as de⸗ 


longing to him of right; while this kingdom, ſeve- 


red from the empire, was divided betwixt Charles 

the Simple, who was loſing it, and King Eude, great - 

uncle of Hugh Capet, who was uſurping it 
One 
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One Bozon, King of Arles, ſtill diſputed the em- 
pire. Formoſus, Biſhop of the unfortunate city of 
Rome, had ſo little weight at that time, that he 
was * obliged to give the ſacred unction to the 

An In 892 he crowned this Guy of Spoleto; 
the allowing year he crowned Berengarius, Who 
happened to be conqueror ; and two years after he 
was forced to crown this Arnold, who - beſieged 
Rome, and took it by ſtorm. The equivocal oath 
which the Romans took to Arnold, ſhews that the 
popes already pretended to the ſovereignty of Rome. 
It was couched in theſe words: © I ſwear by the 
& holy myſteries, that, without prejudice to my ho- 
«© nour, the laws of my country, and my fealty to 
« his Lordſhip Pope Formoſus, I ſhall be faithful 
« to the Emperor Arnold.” 

The popes at that time in ſome menſore reſem- 
bled the caliphs of Bagdat, who were revered by all 
Mahometan ſtates as the heads of their religion, — 
yet had no other privilege than that of granting in- 
veſtitures of kingdoms to thoſe who demanded them 
with ſword in hand: but there was this difference 
between thoſe caliphs and thoſe popes, that the ca- 
liphs were upon their decline, and the popes were 
riſin 

* reality the empire no longer ſubſiſted, neither 
in right nor in fact. The Romans, who with a ge · 
neral acclamation had ſubmitted themſelves to Char- 


lemain, refuſed to acknowledge the ſovereignty of 


baſtards, forcigners, and perſons who were ben 
maſters of a ſmall part of Germany. 

The Romans, in ſpite of their humiliation, and! 
their intermixture with ſuch a number of foreign 
ers, ſtill preſerved, as they do to this day, a ſecret 
kind of haughtineſs, in conſequence of their former 
grandeur. They could not bear that the Bructeri, 
the Catti, the Marcomanni, ſhould call themſelves 
ſucceſſors of the Cæſars; and that the banks of the - 

VoL.I, L Mein, 


Mein, and the Hercynian foreſt, ſhould be the cen. 
tre of the empire of Titus and Trajan, „ 
They were ſtruck with indignation, and at the 
fame time they contemptuouſly ſneered, upon hear. 
ing, that, after the death of Arnold, his ſon Hilu- 
dovic, whom the French call Lewis, had been cre- 


of age in a barbarous village, named Fourkem, by 

ſome German lords and biſhops. And indeed this 
was a ſtrange ſort of Roman empire ; a government 
that neither poſſeſſed the countries between the 
Rhine and the Maeſe, nor France, nor Burgundy, 
nor Spain, nor any part of Italy, nor even ſo much 
as a houſe in Rome, that could be ſaid to belong 
to the Emperor. 5 

From the time of this Lewis, the laſt Emperot 
Of the baſtard blood of Charlemain, and who died 
in 912, the Roman empire being confined to Ger- 
many, was in the ſame condition as France, a coun- 


try depopulated by civil and foreign wars, under a 


prince tumultuouſly elected and ill obeyed. 


All governments are ſubject to revolutions. It 


was an amazing one, to ſee thoſe ſavage Saxons, 
who were treated by Charlemain as the Helotes by 
the Lacedzmonians ; to ſee. them, I ſay, in the 
ſpace of 112 years, beſtowing and aſſuming this 


very dignity, which was no longer in the family of 


their conqueror. Otho, Duke of Saxony, after the 
death of Lewis, by his credit and intereſt, puts the 
German crown on the head of Conrad, Duke of 
Franconia ; and after the death of Conrad, Henry 
the Fowler, ſon of Duke Otho of Saxony, was e- 
lected Emperor. Theſe elections were made by 
thoſe who were become hereditary princes in Ger- 
many, in conjunction with the biſhops. 

Upon the decline of the family of Charlemain, 
moſt of the governors of the provinces had rendered 


themſelves, 
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ated Emperor of the Romans at three or four years 
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an uſurpation, ſoon became an hereditary right. _ 
The biſhops of ſeveral conſiderable ſees, already 
powerful by their dignity, had only one ſtep fur- 
ther to take in order to become princes z and this 
ſtep was ſoon taken. From thence ariſes the tem- 
poral power of the biſhops of Mentz, Cologne, 
Triers, Wurtzburg, and of fo many others in Ger- 
many and France. The biſhops of Rheims, Lyons, 
Beauvais, Langres, Laon, had uſurped the royal- 
ties, or the King's prerogatives. But this power 
of the dignified clergy did not laſt long in France, 
though in Germany it has been for many years con- 
firmed. In ſhort, even abbots themſelves became 
princes, ſuch as the abbots of Fulde, St Gal, Kemp» 
ten, Corbie, G. They were now petty kings 4 
a country, where fourſcore years before they anc 
their monks manured ſome lands, which had been 
beſtowed upon them by the charitable proprietors. 
All thoſe lords, dukes, counts, biſhops, abbots, 


. yielded homage to the ſovereign, The origin of 
this feudal government has been long the ſubje& of © 


inquiry: in all probability it is derived from no o- 
ther ſource than the ancient cuſtom of all nations, 
of impoſing homage and tribute on the weaker ſide. 
It is known, that the Roman emperors gave away 
lands in perpetuity to their veterans, on certain con- 
ditions : of this we have inſtances in the lives of 
Alexander Severus and Prohus. The Lombards 
were the firſt who erected duchies to be held in fief 
of their kingdom. Spoleto and Benevento were he- 
reditary dukedoms under the kings of Lombardy. » | 
Before the time of Charlemain, Taſſillon was poſe 


ſeſſed of the dukedom of Bavaria on condition 


homage; and this dukedom would have deſcended 
to his poſterity, if Charlemain, after having ſubdued 


this prince, had not diſpoſſeſſed both the father an 


his children. | | * ; 7 
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There were no free towns at that time in Ger- 
many, confequently there was no trade, nor opu- 
ſence. The cities were not even ſurrounded with 
walls. This ſtate, ' which might have been fo for- 
midable, was become fo impotent, by the number 
and diviſion of its ſeveral petty princes, that the 
Emperor Conrad was obliged to promiſe an annual 
tribute to the Hungarians, Huns, or Pannonians, 
a people who had been awed by Charlemain, and 
who were afterwards fo greatly humbled by the em- 
perors of the houſe of Auſtria. But at that period 
of time they ſeemed to be juſt the ſame nation as 
they had been under Attila. They ravaged Germa- 
ny and the frontiers of France; they made incur- 
ſions into Italy through Tirol, after plundering Ba- 
Varia; and then returned to their own country, 
loaded with the ſpoils of ſo many nations. | 
It was in the reign of Henry the Fowler, that 
Germany became in fome meafure a more orderly 
| ſtate. Its limits were then the river Oder, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Hungary, the banks of the Rhine, 
the Scheld, the Moſelle, the Maeſe ; and Pomera- 
nia and Holſtein were its barriers towards the north. 
Henry the Fowler muſt have been one of the beſt 
of princes. Under him the lords of Germany, who 
had been fo divided, were reunited. ' The firſt fruit 
of this reunion, was the abolition of the tribute 
paid to the Hungarians, in conſequence of a fignal 
victory obtained over this formidable nation. He 
. cauſed moſt of the cities of Germany to be walled 
round]; and eſtabliſhed a militia, He is ſuppoſed to 
be the inventor of ſome military games, which gave 
the firſt idea of tournaments. ' In ſhort, Germany 
began to recover herſelf, but did not ſeem to pre- 
tend to be the Roman empire. Henry the Fowler 
had been conſecrated by the Archbiſhop of Mentz ; 


it which ceremony neither the Pope's legate, nor 
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Chap. 8. / the Popedom, Bc: en 
any deputy from the people of ng were preſent. 
It ſeems as if Germany, corting this whole reign, 
had loſt ſight of Italy. 

But the caſe was different under Otho the Great, 
whom the German princes, the biſhops, and ab- 
bots, unanimouſly elected Emperor after the death 
of his father . The undiſputed heir of a potent 
prince, who has been the founder or reſtorer of a 
ſtate,” is generally more powerful than his father, 
unleſs he is deficient in courage; for he enters u 
on a career which is already opened to him, and he 
begins where his predeceſſors had finiſhed. Thus 
Alexander went farther than Philip, Charlemain far- 
ther than Pepin, and Otho the Great far excelled 
Henry the Fowler. 

The Italians, ever factious and feeble, could nei+ 
ther ſubmit to be governed by their countrymen, 
nor recover their freedom, nor defend themſelves. 
at the ſame time againſt the Saracens and Hungas 


rians, whs ſtill infeſted Italy by their incurſions. 


CHE XVIIL 


Of the Popedom in ; the tenth century, before 015 
the Great made himſelf maſter of Rome. ; 


T the time when Pope Formoſus, fon of Le 
the prieſt, was biſhop of Porto, he had head». - 
ed a faction againſt John VIII. and was twice ex- | 


communicated by this Pope: but theſe excommu-» | 
nications, which ſoon. became fo terrible to crown= ' - 


ed heads, were ſo little regarded by Formoſus, that 
he had intereſt ſufficient to procure himſelf*to be e. 
lected to the Papal dignity in 890. 

Stephen VI. alſo fon of a prieſt, ſueceſſor of 


Formoſus, a man in whom the ſpirit of fanaticiſm ) 5 
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ted Formoſus, ordered his body, which had been 


imba'med, to be du up; and dreſſing him in his 


7 habit; made him appear in a council that 


ad been called to paſs ſentence on the memory of 


the deceaſed. The dead Pope had counſel allowed 
bim; and his trial having been carried on in form, 


—... the corpſe was found guilty of having changed ſees, 


and of having quitted the biſhopric of Porto for 
that of Rome; and, in puniſhment of this crime, 
the head was ſeparated from the” body by the hands 
of the public executioner, three of his fingers were 
cut off, and the body was thrown into the Tiber. 
Pope Stephen VI. rendered himſelf fo odious by 
this horrid and fooliſh farce, that the friends of 
Formoſus having ſtirred up the citizens, loaded him 
with irons, and afterwards ſtrangled him in priſon. 
The faction oppoſite to this Stephen cauſed the 
body of Formoſus to be fiſhed up again, and to be 


es a ſecond time with all the pontifical cere- - 


monies. 
The minds of the people were inflamed with 
theſe diſputes. Sergius III. who had filled all Rome 
with his intrigues to get himſelf elected Pope, was 
,» Þ$aniſhed by his rival John IX. a friend of Formo- 
us ; but being acknowledged ſupreme'pontiff after 


Fas 9-H death of John IX. he cauſed Formoſus's bo- 


dy to, be thrown a ſecond time into the Tiber. 
During theſe troubles Theodora, mother of Maro- 
zia, whom ſhe afterwards married to the Marquis 
of Tuſcany, and of another Theodora, all three 
famous for their amours, bore the principal ſway 
at Rome. While be was Pope, he had a ſon by 
Marozia, whom he publicly educated in bis palace : 
but he does not appear to bave been hated by the 
Romans, who, being naturally a voluptuous people, 
were more ready to follow than to cenſure * ex- 
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was joined to that of faction, e all his life ha- 
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After his deceaſe, the two ſiſters Marozia and 
Theodora procured the chair of St Peter for one of 
their favourites, named Landon. But upon Lan- 
don's deceaſe, the young Theodora made intereſt 
for her lover John X. Biſhop of Bologna, and after» 
wards of Ravenna, and cauſed him to be elected 
Pope. His having been transferred to different ſees, 
was not alledged as a crime againſt him, as it had 
been againſt Formoſus. Theſe popes, though con- 
demned by poſterity as wicked biſhops, were not 
bad princes. Far from it. This John X. who ow- 
ed his election to an amour, was a man of genius 
and courage. He did more than all his prede- 
ceſſors were able to compaſs, by driving the 8a- 
racens from that part of Italy between Capus and 
Gaieta, 


In order to render this expedition ſoeceſfal; he 


had the cunning to prevail on the Emperor-of nz 
ſtantinople to lend him troops, though this 

ror had as much reaſon to complain of the reba 
lious Romans as of the Saracens. He made the 
Count of Capua arm his vaſſals, and got the militia 
of Tuſcany to join him: he then put himſelf at the 
head of this army, taking with him a young ſon of 
Marozia and of the Marquis Adelbert. After ha- 
ving driven the Mahometans from the: neighbours - 


the Germans and other foreigners. . N 

Italy was invaded almoſt at the fame time by 
Berengarius, by a king of Burgundy, and by a king 
of Arles. But he hindered them all from having 
any eommand in Rome. However, after ſome years 
were elapſed, Guy tyrant of Italy, and brother by 
the ſame venter of Hugh King of Arles, having 
married Marozia, who was all powerful at Rome; 
this very Marozia conſpired againſt the Pope, who. 
had been for ſo long a time her ſiſter's gallant; up- 


nag 


hood of Roms, he wanted alſo to deliver italy from _ 
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ou which he was „ ſeized, dente and ſmothered 
| between two mattreſſe. 

- Marozia, now miſtreſs of Rome, emed pete 
med Leo to be elected Pope, whom ſhe murder · 
ed in priſon at the end of a few months. Having 
afterwards given the ſee of Rome to an obſcure 
fellow, who enjoyed it buttwo years; at length ſhe 
conferred the pontifical dignity on John XI. her 
own ſon, the fruit of her adulterous commerce with 
Sergius HL. 

John XL. was only twenty four years of age when 
his mother made him Pope: ſhe inveſted him with 
this dignity, merely on condition that he ſhould con- 
fine himſelf entirely to his epiſcopal functions, and 
act in the capacity of his mother's chaplain. 

It is ſaid, that Marozia poiſoncd at that time her 
buſband Guy, Marquis of Tuſcany. This, how- 
ever, is certain, that ſhe married her huſband's bro- 
ther Hugh King of Lombardy, and put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rome; flattering herſelf, that, in con- 
junction with him, ſhe ſhould enjoy the / Imperial 
| dignity. But a ſon of Marvzia by a former mar- 
riage bed with the Romans againſt his own mo- 
ther; and putting himſelf at their head, drove 
Hugh out of Rome, and confined Marozia and the 
Pope her ſon in the caſtle of St Angelo. It is pre- 
tended, that John XI. was poiſoned in bis impri- 
ſonment. 

Stephen VIII. by birth a German, was choſta 
in 939; but, on the account of his country, he 
proved ſo odious to the Romans, that a ſedition 
happening to ariſe, the people ſlaſhed his face in 
ſuch a manner, that he never afterwards could ap- 
pear in public. ö 

— time after this, a grandſon of Marozia, na- 
med Octavianus, was, by the intereſt of his family, 
elected Pope at the age of eighteen. He took the 


e of 21 XI. out of regard to the memory 
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of his bs John XI. and is the firſt Pope thar 
changed his name upon his acceſſion to the ponti- 


ficate. He was not in orders when his family made 
him pope; but lived with the ſplendor and gaiety 


of a young prince, fond of military exereiſes, and 


of his pleaſures. It is a ſubject of amazement to 
many, that, under ſuch a number of ſeandalous and 
inſignificant popes, the ſee of Rome did not loſe 
either its prerogatives or pretenſions : but the rea» 
ſon is, that almoſt every other ſee was governed at 
that time in the ſame manner. The clergy of I- 
taly might deſpiſe the popes, but they reſpected the 
popedom, eſpecially as they aſpired to that dignity 
themſelves ; in fine, in the public opinion, the placs 
was ſacred, how execrable ſoever the perſon. 

While Rome and the church were thus rent in 
pieces, Berengarius, firnamed the Toung, diſputed 
the goverament of Italy with Hugh of Arles. The 
Italians, as Luitprandus, a cotemporary writer ex- 
preſſes himſelf, always wanted two maſters, in or- 


der to be really ſubject to none; a falſe and un- 


happy policy, which produced only a continual 

change of tyrants, as well as of public calamities. 

Such was the deplorable ſtate of this fine er | 
when Otho the Great was invited thither by the 


licitations and complaints of almoſt all 8 Ita- 


lian cities, and even by this young Pope John XII. 
who was reduced to the neceſſity of 3 ane 


Gentnans, a nation n ſo odjous to bim. 
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The reign of the Emperor or ho a and the Pate of | 
Italy continued. | 


THo. entered Italy, and conditinh himſelf. | 


therp:| in the ſame mnnger as Charlemain. He 2 
* overcame. 


" 
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overcame Berengarius, who aimed at the ſovereign- | 
ty of that country; he obliged the Pope to conſe. and 


crate and crown him Emperor of the Romans with whi 
his own hands, and took the name of (æſar and of t 
Auguſtus : the Pope was likewiſe compelled to ſwear ral 
allegiance to him upon the tomb where St Peter's ſeve 
body is ſaid to lie interred. An authentic inſtru- the! 
ment of this ſolemn act was drawn up: the clergy ly 
and nobility of Rome bound themſelves never to wo! 
chuſe a pope but in the preſence of the Emperor's diec 
commiſſioners. In this act, Otho confirms the do- wel 
nations of Pepin, Charlemain, and Lewis the Pious; tho 


< without prejudice,” he ſays, © to our power, nor and 
< to that of our ſon and his deſcendents,” This 
inſtrument, written in golden letters, and ſigned by 
ſeven. biſhops of Germany, five counts, two ab- 
bots, and ſeveral Italian prelates, is ſtill preſerved 
inthe caſtle of St Angelo: the date is the 1 3th of 
It is affirmed by ſome, and among the reſt- by 
Mezeray, that Lotharius, King of France, and Hugh 
Capet, afterwards King, aſſiſted at this coronation. 
The kings of France were indeed fo weak at that 
time, that they might ſerve as an ornament to the 
coronation of an emperor ; but neither Lotharius 
nor Hugh Capet's names are to be met with among 
thoſe who ſigned the inſtrument. | 
The Pope having thus given himſelf a maſter 
when he wanted only a protector, was not long 
faithful to his engagement. He entered into a con- 


federacy againſt the Emperor with that very Beren- or 
garius, who had taken ſhelter among the Mahome- pet 
tans lately ſettled on the coaſts of Provence, He he 
invited Berengarius's ſon to Rome, while Otho was at WI 
Pavia; he ſent likewiſe to the Hungarians, ſolicit- of 
ing them to make an incurſion into Germany : but ſe: 
he was not ſtrong enough to ſupport this bold ſtep, fo 
and the Emperor had power ſufficient to puniſh him. 
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Otho therefore- returned from Pavia to Rome, 
and having ſecured the city, he held a council, in 
which he brought the Pope to an account. Inſtead 
of trying him by a military law, he convened ſeve: 
ral German and Roman lords, forty biſhops, and 
ſeventeen cardinals, in the church off#St Peter; and 
there, in the preſence of the whole people, the ho- 
ly father was accuſed of having lain with ſeveral 
women, and eſpecially with one Etiennette, who 
died in child-bed. The other heads of aecuſation 
were, that he had ordained a child of ten years bi- 


| ſhop of Todi; that he had made a ſale of ordinations' 


and benefices 3 that he had plucked out his godfa» 
ther's eyes; that he had caſtrated a cardinal, and 
afterwards put him to death; in fine, that he did 
not believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and had invoked the 
devil: two things which ſeem to contradict each 
other. Thus, as it generally happens, they mixed 
falſe and true accuſations together; but they did 
not mention a word of the only motive for which 
this council was aſſembled. The Emperor doubt- 
leſs was afraid of reviving that revolt and conſpira · 
cy in which even the Pope's aceuſers had been con- 
cerned. This young Pope, who was then twenty» 
ſeven years of age, ſeemed to have been depoſed 
for his inceſtuous and ſcandalous life ; but the real 
cauſe of his degradation, was the ſtrong deſire he 
and all the Romans had of aboliſhing the German 
power in Rome. 
Otho could not ſeize on the perſon of this Pope, 
or if he could, he committed a great miſtake in 
permitting him to enjoy his liberty. For ſcarce had 
he cauſed Leo VIII. to be elected biſhop of Rome, 
who, if we are willing to believe Arnold, Biſhop 
of Orleans, was neither a clergyman nor a Chriſtian z ' 
ſcarce had he received homage from this Leo, and 
22 Rome, where he ought rather to have reſi- 
ed, when John XII. had the courage to ſtir up the 
. Romans 


Romans to revolt, and ſetting. up council "againſt 


council, they: depoſed Leo VIII. It was here or- 


dained, that no inferior could ever degrade his ſu- 
rior. I 43 3 = TOs Kol $0085 5 of t 1 nis 
557 this deciſion, the Pope not only meant, that 
the biſhops and cardinals ſhould never depoſe the 
Pope; but he aimed alſo at the Emperor, whom 
the biſhops of Rome always looked upon as a lay- 
man, of whom the church had a right to demand 
that homage and fealty which he ſo pertinaciouſly re- 
quired of her. The Cardinal, named John, who 
had wrote and read the accuſations againſt the Pope, 
had his right hand cut off. They plucked out the 
tongue, and cut off the noſe and two fingers of the 
perſon who had acted as regiſter to the depoſing 
council, _ | 1 OTE 
And yet in all theſe councils which were anima- 
ted by the ſpirit of faction and revenge, they con- 
Nantly quoted the goſpels and the fathers; they im- 
plored the light of the Divine Spirit; they pretend- 
ed to ſpeak in his name, and eſtabliſhed ſome uſeful 
regulations: and whoever was to read theſe acts, 
without knowing the hiſtory, would imagine he was 
reading the acts of ſainte. dos 
All theſe tranſactions paſſed almoſt within ſight 
of the Emperor; and who can tell how. far this re- 
volution might have .been carried by the courage 
and reſentment of the young pontiff, by the revolt 
of the Romans in his favour, and by the averſion of 
the other towns in Italy to the Germans ? But Pope 
John XII. was murdered * within three days after, 
in the arms of a married woman, . whoſe huſband 
with his own hands revenged the injury done him. 
He had inſpired the Romans with ſuch courage, 
that they ventured, even after his death, to main- 


tremity. 
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tain a ſiege, and not to ſurrender but at the laſt ex- 
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tremity. Otho,” twice con neiero? of Rome, was 
maſter of Italy as well as of German) 

, Pope Leo, created by Otho, together with the 
ſenate, the heads of the people, and the clergy of 


Rome, aſſembled in a ſolemn manner in the church 
: of St John Lateran, confirmed the Emperor's right. 


of chuſing a ſucceſſor to the kingdom of Italy, of 
q ratifying the Pope's election, 18 of giving the in- 
veſtiture to biſhops. After ſo many treaties, and 
oaths formed by fear, the emperors ought to have 


0 remained at Rome to ſee them obſerved. 
5 Scarce was the Emperor Otho returned into Ger- 4 
- many, when the Romans reſolved to regain their 


freedom : they ſent their new Pope, who was one 
8 of the Emperor's creatures, to priſon; and the pre- 
fe of Rome, the tribunes and ſenate, took the re- 
ſolution ' to revive the ancient laws. But what in 
one time is an heroic enterpriſe, becomes at anothi 

. time a ſeditious revolt. Otho flew back to rp 

cauſed a part of the ſenate to be hanged, and the 
prefect of Rome, who had reſolved to be another 
Brutus, to be publicly whipped, led about naked 
upon an aſs, and thrown into a dungeon, where be 
died of hunger. 

This was nearly the ſtate of Rome under Otho 
the Great, Otho II. and Otho III. The Germans 
held the Romans in ſubjection, and the Romans 
broke their chains, as often as they were able. 


f A conſul, named Creſcentius, ſon of Pope John X. 
7 and of the famous Marozia, receiving with this title - 
4 a hatred to royalty, armed Rome againſt Otho II. 


and cauſed Benedict VI. who was devoted to the 
Emperor, to die in priſon. But the authority of 
Otho, though he himſelf was at a diſtance, having, ' 
amidſt theſe troubles, given the Roman chair to the 
Chancellor of the empire in Italy, who was made : 
Pope under the name of John XIV.; this unhappy xx 
prelate was a new victim facrificed by the Rim / 

Vol. I. M party. 
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party. Boniface VII. the creature of the 
Conſul 82 centius, already ſtained with the blood 
of Benedict VI. brought John XIV. to his grave. 
The times of Caligula, Nero, and Vitellius, did not 
produce more deplorable diſaſters, nor greater in- 
ſtances of barbarity: but the horrid actions per- 
formed by theſe popes, are as obſcure as them- 
ſelves. Theſe bloody tragedies were indeed acted 
on the theatre of Rome; but it was when Rome 
was ſmall and in ruins ; thoſe of the Cæſars had for 
their theatre all the known world. 

Creſcentius for ſome time maintained the 64 


of the Roman republic. He drove Gregory IV. 


nephew to the Emperor Otho III. from the pontifi- 
cal chair: but at laſt Rome was beſieged and taken; 
Creſcentius drawn out of the tower of St Angelo 
by the hope of an accommodation, and the pro- 
miſes and oaths of the Emperor, had his head cut 
off,” and his body hung up by the feet; while the 
new Pope elected by the Romans, under the name 
of John XV. had his eyes put out, his noſe cut off, 


and in this condition was thrown from the top of 


the caſtle of St Angelo. 
be Romans then renewed to Otho III. the oaths 
—— to Otho I. and Charleman. 

After the three Otho's, the ſtruggle for the Ger- 
man ſovereignty, and the liberty o Traly, remained 
for a long time on the ſame terms. Under the Em- 
perors Henry II. of Bavaria, and Conrad II. named 
the Salic, as ſoon as the Emperor was employed in 
Germany, there aroſe a party in Italy. Henry 11. 
went thither as the Otho's had done, to diſperſe 
factions, to confirm to the Popes the donations of 
the emperors, and to receive the ſame homages. 
In the mean time, the popedom was put up to fale, 
as wel as almoſt all the other biſhoprics.. 
Benedict VIII. and John XIX. — ht it publicly 
one after the other. Theſe were brothers of the fa- 
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e mily of the * 9 of Tuſcany, which had been 
d very powerful at Lome ever ſince the time of Ma 
e. aac OTE e 12 4k. We 
Mt Alfter their death “, in order to perpetuate the 
* pontificate in their houſe, it was purchaſed for a 


child of twelve years of age. This was Bene- 
dict IX. who had the biſhopric of Rome in the 


d ſame manner that we ſtill ſee many families pur- 
ge chaſe, though privately, benefices for their children. 
IT  Fhis diforder had no bounds. In the popedom 
of Benedict IX. two other popes who were elected 
wy by the force of money, reciprocally excommunica- / 
A ted each other; but an happy agreement prevented 
i- a civil war, fo that theſe three popes mutually con- 
n ſented to divide the revenues of the church between 
0 them, and to live in peace each with his miſtreſs. 
* This pacific and ſingular triumvirate laſted no 
it longer than their money; and at laſt, when they 
le had none left, each ſold his part of the popedom to 
e Gratian, a deacon, a man of quality, who was very 
A rich: but as young Benedict had been elected long 


before the two others, they left him, by a ſolemn 

agreement, the enjoyment of the tributes paid by - 
England to Rome, called Peter's pence, which a 
Daniſh king of England, whoſe name was Ethel- 


Fe volt, | Edelvolf, or Ethellulf, had ſubmitted to in 
d 8 52. 1 | | EI 
1 This Gratian, who took the name of Gregory VI. 
d and had the reputation of behaving with great wiſ- 
n dom, enjoyed the pontificate very peaceably till the 
I. Emperor Henry III. the ſon of Conrad the Salic, 
ſe came to Rome 1. | 4M 
of Never did any emperor ſhew more authority. He 
8. depoſed Gregory VI. who was beloved by the Ro- 
e, mans, and nominated in his room Suidger, his chan- 
cellor, Biſhop of Bamberg, without any one's da- 
y ring to murmur at it. | ; 8 
a- 1034. + 1046. 
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After the death of this German “, Want the 
rank of popes, , is called Clement II. "the Emperor, 
who was in Germany, created Popon, a Bavarian, 
his ſucceſſor. This was Damaſus II. who went with 
the Emperor's- brief to Rome, where he was ac- 
knowledged Pope in ſpite of the above-mentioned 
Benedict IX. who was deſirous of getting again in- 
to the pontifical chair, eee his having 
ſold it. 

This Babarian dying twenty. three days after his 
taking poſſeſſion of his office, the Emperor gave 
the popedom to his couſin Bruno, of the houſe of 
Lorrain, whom he tranſlated from the biſhopric 
of Toul to that of Rome, 1 his abſolute authority. 


c H A P. XX. 
Of France about the time of Hugh Capet. 
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HILE Germany thus began to take a new 


form of adminiſtration, and Rome and” 


Jaaly had none, France as wel] as Germany became 
eptirely feodal governments. 

+ This kingdom extended from the countries on 
the Scheld and the Maeſe, to the Engliſh channel, 
and from the Pyrenean mountains to the Rhone. 
This was at that time its bounds :' for though ſo 
many hiſtorians pretend, that this great bib of 
France extended beyond the Pyrenean mountains, 
even to the Ebro, it does not at all appear, that the 
Spaniards in thoſe provinces between the Ebro and 
the Pyrenean mountains, were ſubject to the feeble 


government of France, when they fought againſt 


the Mahometans. 
France, in which neither Dauphins nor Provence 
were comptehended, was a kingdom bd ex · 
* 1048, 
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F tenſive ; but the King of France was far from be- 
% BK ing a great ſovereign. Lewis, the laſt of the de- 
h ſcendents of Charlemain, had no other demeſnes 
d 


beſides the ity of Laon, Soiffons, and ſome terri- 
tories that were diſputed with him. The homage 
paid by Normandy, only ferved to make a royal 
vaſſal who was able to keep his maſter in pay. E- 


5 very province had either its counts or its hereditary 
» dukes » he who could oo ſeize two or three villa- 
- bes paid homage to the uſurper of a province; and 

e who had only a caſtle, paid tribute to him who 


had taken poſſeſſion of a city. | 
Time and neceſſity eſtabliſhed it as a cuſtom, 
that the lords of great fiefs ſhould march with their 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the King. One lord owed. 
him forty days ſervice, another twenty five, and 
the rear-yaſſals marched at the orders of their imme» 
diate lords. But while theſe lords ſerved the ſtate 
for ſome days, they made war againſt one another 
almoſt all the year round. In vain did the councils, 
which, in theſe guilty times, often enacted 2 
laws, decree, that no body ſhould fight from Thurſ- 
day till Monday at break of day, nor in the time of 
Lent, nor at other ſolemnities; theſe regulations, 
not being ſupported by any coercive power, were 
without effect. Each caſtle was the capital of a 
ſmall kingdom of robbers, and each monaſtery was 
in arms: their advocates; who had been inſtituted 
in the early ages to preſent their petitions to the 
prince, and manage their affairs, were the generals 
of their troops: the harveſts were either burnt, cut | 
down before they were ripe, or defended ſword in 
hand. Thus the cities were almoſt reduced to ſoli- 
tude, and the country depopulated by long famines. 
One would have imagined, that this kingdom, 
without a head, without government, and without 
order, muſt have fallen a prey to a foreign power: 
but an anarchy nearly of the ſame nature in almoſt /* | 
ET M3 all 
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all countries, conſtituted its ſafety; and when, under 
the Otho's, Germany was moſt to be dreaded, its 
inteſtine wars employed its troops. 

From theſe barbarous times we dete the cuſtom 
of paying homage for a houſe and a hamlet to a lord 
of another village. A lawyer, or a merchant, who 

ſſeſſes an ancient fief, receives fealty and homage 
from another farmer, or from a peer of the realm, 
who has. bought a meſne tenure in his manor. The 
laws of fiefs no longer ſubſiſt ; but theſe old depen. 
dences of one ſee upon another, theſe homages and 
duties, ſtill ſubſiſt : in-almoſt all our courts of ju- 
ſtice this maxim is admitted, No land without a 
ford; as if it was not enough to belong to our 
country. - 

When France, Italy, and Germany, were thus 
divided, and under the dominion of a multitude of 
little tyrants, the armies, the principal ſtrength of 
which, in the reign of Charlemain, as well as un- 
der the ancient Romans, was the infantry, were 
no longer any thing but cavalry. They knew no 
other troops beſides the gens d armes; and the foot 
were not allowed this name, becauſe, in compariſon 
of the horſemen, they were not armed. 

The poſſeſſors of the ſmalleſt manors did not en- 

ter the field without bringing as many horfe as they 
could Ppoſlibly raiſe ; and their oſtentation then con. 


| biſted in being attended by ſquires, who were called 


vaſlets, from the word vaſſalet, a little vaſſal. The 

point of honour being then to fight only on horſe- 

back, the cuſtom obtained of wearing a complete 

ſuit of iron armour, which would have loaded a 

aue foot with its weight :. and the braſſets and 
es 


were a part of the dreſs. It is pretended 


41 Charlemain had them; but it was about the 
year 1000 when they were brought into common 
ulſe. 

- Whoever was rich became almoſt invulnerable i in 
* | War; 3 
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war 3 and they more particularly at that time made 
uſe of clubs, to Knack down thoſe knights whom 
they could not wound with the points of thelr lan- 
ces. The principal articles in trade were c 


uiraſſes, 

backers and nen adorned with Puno of tes 

EFF... 5 41 

The peaſants, whom they e to war, were 
both expoſed and deſpiſed, and ſerved for pioneers 
rather than for combatants. The horſes, who were 
held in greater eſteem than the common people, 
were barbed, and their heads covered with armour. 

There were then; ſcarcely any other laws beſides 
thoſe made by the moſt powerful for the ſervice of 
the fiefs. other points of diſtributive juſtice 
were left to the caprice of the ſtewards, and of the 
provoſts and baiifh, nominated by the Ho of 
the lands. 1 
The 3 of thoſe Wel which, widen Char. 
lemain and the Romans, had enjoyed a municipal 
goyernment, were almoſt every where aboliſhed. 
The title ſeniar, ſeigneur, or lord, for a long time 
peculiar to the principal perſons i in the ſenate of 
towns, was no longer „n to any but the pallets 
ſors of fiefss 

The term peer began to be n into the 
Gallo-German language, which was then uſed in 
France. It came from the Latin word par, equal, 
or fellow ; and it was only made uſe of in this ſenſe 
in the firſt and ſecond race of the kings of France, 
The children of Lewis the Pious called themſelves 
peers in one of their interviews in the year 851; 
and long before Dagobert gave the name of peers | 
to monks. Godegrand, Biſhop, of: Metz, in the 
time of Charlemain, called the biſhops and abbots 
peers, as the learned Du Cange obſerves. ? | 

The vaſſals of the ſame lord then accuſtomed 
themſelves to call each other peers. 


Alfred the Great had cſtabliſhed juries in Tags / J=4 
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land. Theſe were peels in esch profeſſion ; and: 4 
man on his trial might chuſe twelve men of his own 
rofeſſion to be his judges. Some vaſſals in France 
obj alſo the ſame privilege, but the number was not 
always limited to twelve. There were in each fief 
as many as there were barons, who held of the ſame 
lord, and who were peers amongſt themſefves, but 
not peers with their feudal lor. 

The princes who paid an immediate homage 1 to 
the crown, ſuch as the dukes of Guienne, Nor- 
mandy, and Burgundy, with the counts of Flanders 
and Tolouſe, were cherefqge in reality peers of 
France. 

Hugh Capet was not the leaſt powiptut He bad 
poſſeſſed for a long time the duchy of France, 
which extended even to Touraine: he was Count 
of Paris: and his vaſt demeſnes in Picardy and 
Champagne gave him alſo great authority in thoſe 
provinces. His brother had what at preſent is the 
duchy of Burgundy. His grandfather Robert the 


Strong, and his great- uncle Eudes, or Odo, both 
wore the crown in the time of Charles the Simple. 


Hugh, bis father, firnamed the Abbot, on account 


of his poſſeſſing the abbeys of St Dennis, St Martin 


de Tours, St Germain-dez-prez, and many others, 
had ſhook and governed France. It may therefore 
be ſaid," that, from the year 910, in which King 
Eudes began his reign, bis family governed without 
interruption; and if we except Hugh the Abbot, 
who would not take the royal crown, it forms a ſe- 
ries of ſovereigns that has laſted above 8 50 years; 
a ſucceſſion which no other kingdom can produce. 
It is well known how Hugh Capet, Duke of 
France, and Count of Paris, uſurped the crown 
from Duke Charles, uncle to the laſt King, Lewis V. 
If the ſuffrages had been free, the blood of Charle- 
main reſpected, and the right of ſucceſſion as ſacred 
A ĩt is at 1 Charles would have been Fo of 
5 rance. 
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France. He was not; deprived of the rights enjoyed 
by his anceſtors. by a national parliament ; but by 


that which makes and unmakes kings, force joined 


to prudence... z wall „„ e 
While Lewis, the laſt. king of the blood of Char- 
lemain, was drawing near the cloſe of his obſcure 


life, by a ſlow decay, at the age of twenty-three, 


Hugh Capet aſſembled his forces; and was ſo far 
from having recourſe to the authority of a patlia- 
ment, that he diſperſed with his troops one that was 


held at Compiegn, to ſecure the ſucceſſion to Charles. 


The letter wrote by Gerbert,. afterwards Biſhop of 
Rheims, and Pope, under the name of Sylveſter II. 
publiſhed by Ducheſne, is an authentic teſtimony of 
this. 9 ace” ©) 2 WE 8%. 

Charles, Duke of Brabant and Hainault, ſtates 
that compoſed the Lower Lorrain, ſunk under a ri- 
val more powerful and more fortunate than him. 
ſelf; and being betrayed by the Biſhop of Laon, 
and unexpectedly ſeized, and delivered to Hugh Ca- 
pet, he died a priſoner in the tower of Orleans, lea- 


ving behind him two children, who vere the laſt 


princes of the male line of Charlemain, and Who 
could not revenge his death, though one of them 
ſucceeded to Lower Lorrain. Yet Hugh Capet, on 
his becoming king of his peers, did not acquite any 
increaſe of territory. 2921. % Des 
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RANCE, while diſmembered, continued lan- 

guiſhing under ſecret miſeries from the reign 
of Charles the Fat to Philip I. great grandſon to 
Hugh'Capet, near 250 years ; and we ſhall ſee oy 2 
K | -} 


8 ther the gruſades, which { 


n The ate of Franc nn 


the * of Phi-. 
lip I. at the end of the eleventh century, rendered 
it more flouriſhing. But in the ſpace of time I am 
mentioning, there was nothing but confuſion, ty- 
ranny, barbariſm, and poverty. Every lord, who 
had a tolerable eſtate, coined money ; but it was e- 
very body's buſineſs to debaſe it. The fine manu- 
factures were in Greece and Italy; for the French 
could not imitate them in towns that had no privi 
leges, and in a country entirely diſunited. 

Of all the events of theſe times, that which is 
moſt worthy the attention of a citizen, is the ex- 
communication of King Robert. He had married 
Bertha, his couſin in the fourth degree ;. a marriage 
in itſelf lawful, and moſt neceſſary for the welfare 
of the ſtate. We have ſeen in our days private per- 
ſons marry their nieces, and purchaſe, at the ordi- 
nary price, the diſpenſations of Rome, as if Rome 

any thing to do with the marriages ſolemnized 
at Paris: but the King of France did not meet with 
the ſame indulgence. The Roman church, amidſt . 
the contempt and ſcandal into which it, was ſunk, 
dared to impoſe on the King a penance of ſeven 
years, ordered him to quit his wife; and excom- 
municated him, in caſe of refuſal. The Pope inter- 
dicted all the biſhops who had aſſiſted at this mar- 
riage, and ordered them to come to Rome to beg 
his pardon. Such audacity appears incredible; but 
the ignorant ſuperſtition of thoſe times might have 
ſuffered it ; and it might have been cauſed by poli- 
cy. Gregory V. who thundered out this excom · 
munication, was a German, and governed by Ger- 
bert, formerly Archbiſhop of Rheims, and the e- 
nemy of the houſe of France. The Emperor O- 
tho III. who was no friend to Robert, aſſiſted in 
perſon at the council, where the ex communication 
was pronounced. All theſe . render it the 
e 6 Aa - 
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probable, that reaſons of late had as great · a ſhare 
in this baſe proceeding as fanaticiſm. r 
Hiſtorians inform us, that this exco ication 


had ſuch an effect in France, that the King was 
abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his 
own domeſtics; and that there ſtaid with him on 
. two ſervants, who threw into the fire what he left 
h at his meals, from the horror they felt at what had 
i been touched by an excommunicated perſon. De · 
graded as human nature was at that time, yet there 
Is is no probability that the abſurdity could be carried 
c fo far. The firſt author who mentions this ſtupidi- 
d ty of the court of France, is Cardinal Peter Da- 
re mian, who did not write this till ſixty-four years 
re after: and he relates, that, as a puniſhment of this 
r- pretendeſt inceſt, the Queen was brought to bed of 
i- a monſter. But there is nothing monſtrous in this 
e whole affair, except the bold aſſurance of the Pope, 
d and the weakneſs of the King, who ſeparated from 
tht his wife. 2 | | 
| Excommunications and interdictions are thunder- 
bolts that never ſet a ſtate on fire, except they 
meet with combuſtible materials. There were none 
at that time; but Robert perhaps might fear that 
ſome would be formed. | | . 
King Robert's condeſcenſion emboldened the 
popes to ſuch a degree, that his grandſon Philip I. 
was excommunicated as he had been. The famous 
Gregory VII. in the year 1075, threatened to de- 
poſe him if he did not clear himſelf from the crime 
of ſimony before his nuncios ; and another Pope 
actually excommunicated him. Philip difliked his 
wife, and was in love with Bertha, the wife of the 
Count of Anjou : he therefore made uſe of the laws. 
to annul his marriage, under the pretence of kin - 
dred, and Bertha his miſtreſs got her union with 
the Count of Anjou diſſolved on the ſame pretence. 
The King and his miſtreſs were at laſt — | 
| marrie 


married by the Biſhop of Bayeux. They were 
worthy 01 cenſure; but they had at leaſt ſhewn 
ſuch reſpect to the laws, as to make uſe of them 
cover their faults. However that be, one Pope 
Had excommunicated -Robert, ' on account of his 
having married his relation; and another Pope ex- 
communicated Philip, for having repudiated his re- 
lation. What appears moſt ſingular is, that Pope 
Urban II. pronounced this ſentence in the King's 
own-dominions, at Clermont in Auvergne, where 
he came to ſeek for ſhelter, and in the ſame coun- 
cil in which he preached the cruſade. 
However, it does not appear that Philip, on his 
being excommunicated, was held in abhorrence by 
his bjects 3 and this may give us reaſon to doubt 
of Robert's having been ſo generally abandoned. 
It is pretty remarkable, that King Henry, Phi- 
 lip's father, was married to a Muſcovite princeſs. 
The Muſcovites, or Ruſſians, began to "embrace 
Chriſtianity, but they had no communication with 


which had yet ſcarce embraced Chriſtianity, and 
had not the leaſt correſpondence with France. 
However, King Henry ſent into Ruſſia to demand 


of Poland. The Ruflians called him in their lan- 
"guage Tzaar, of which we have ſince formed the 
word Czar. It is pretended, that King Henry re- 
ſolved on this marriage from the fear of being en- 
gaged in ſome eccleſiaſtical quarrel. Of all the ſu- 
perſtitions of thoſe times, this was not the leaſt pre- 
judicial to the welfare of ſtates, that people were 
not permitted to marry a' couſin of the ſeventh de- 
gree ; for almoſt all the ſovereigns in Europe were 
Henry's relations. However, Anne, daughter of 
Jaraſlau, Czar of Muſcovy, was Queen of France ; 
and it is remarkable, that, after the death of her 

£8 | huſband, 
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the reſt of Europe: they dwelt beyond Poland, 


the ſovereign's daughter, to whom the other Euro- 
ns gave the title of Duke, as well as to the chief 
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huſband „ ſhe did not enjoy the regency, nor ever 
made the leaſt pretence to it. 

Laws change according to the times. The 
Count of Flanders, one of the vaſſals of the king- 
dom, was regent, and the Queen married a Count 
of Crepi. Theſe things would appear ſingular a at 
preſent, though they were not ſo then. | 

Neither Henry, nor Philip I. did any thing re- 
markable; but in their time their vaſſals, and un- 
der · vaſſals, conquered kingdoms. 


E H XXII. 
The conqueſt of Sicily by the Normans, - 


HE taſte for pilgrimages and adventures was 
"© the prevailing paſſion of thoſe days. Some 
Normans having been in Paleſtine about the year 
983, paſſed, at their return by the ſea of Naples, 
into the principality of Salerno, which had been 
uſurped by the lords of this little ſtate from the 


emperors of Conſtantinople. Gaimar, Prince of | 


Salerno, was beſieged in his capital by the Maho- 
metans, when the Norman adventurers offered him 
their ſervices, and helped him to raiſe the ſiege. 
At their return from thence, loaded with the pre- 
ſents af the prince, they engaged other adventurers 
to ſeek their fortune in his ſervice. By little and 


little, the Normans reſumed their fathers habit of: | 


croſſing the ſeas ; and one of them, named Raoul, 
went, in the year 1016, with a choſen troop, to 
offer bis ſervices to Pope Benedict VIII. againſt the 
Mahometans. The Pope deſired bim rather to 
give him his aſſiſtance againſt the Emperor of the 
Eaſt; who, notwithſtanding his being d-ipotletſed. 
cf every foot of ground in the "—_ ſtill main- 
1060. 
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tained ſome claims, in oppoſition to the church, in 
Calabria and Apulia, The Normans, to whom it 
was very indifferent whether they fought againſt the 
Muſſulmen or «the "Chriſtians, readily ſerved the 


Popes: againſt their ancient ſovereign. Soon after, 


Tancred of Hauteville, in the territory of Coutan- 


ces in Normandy, went to Apulia, with many of 


his children, and always ſold their ſervices to him 
that paid the beſt price. From the ſmall army of 
the Duke of Capua they paſſed to that of the Duke 
of Salerno, ſerved againſt the Saracens, afterwards 
armed themſelves againſt the Greeks, and at laſt 
- againſt the Popes, looking upon all as their enemies 
whom they were able to plunder. | 

Pope Leo IX. levelled againſt them his excom- 
munications; when William Fier a-bras, the fon 
of Tancred, with his brothers, Humphry, Robert, 
and Richard, the chiefs of theſe Normans, after 
having defeated the ſmall army belonging to the 
Pope, beſieged him in a caſtle near Benevento, 
took him priſoner, kept him for above a year, and 
did not ſet him at liberty till he was attacked by a 
mortal ſickneſs, of which he died ſoon after at 
Rome. ; | 

The court of Rome was ſoon obliged to ſubmit 
to theſe new uſurpers, and to yield them a part of 
the patrimonies which the Emperor of the Weſt 
had beſtowed, without ever being maſters of them, 


Pope Nicholas II. “ went himſelf into Apulia to 
meet theſe Normans, who were always excommu- 


nicated, and always giving laws, when he yielded 
to Richard the principality of Capua; to Robert 
Guiſcard, Apulia, Calabria, and all Sicily, which 
this Robert had begun to conquer from the Sara- 
cens; and Robert, on his ſide, ſubmitted to pay 
perpetually to the Pope twelve deniers of the mo- 
ney of Pavia for each pair of oxen in all the coun- 
| nc 1059. s : | 2 
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tries yielded to him, and to do him homage for what 
his brothers and he had conquered from the Chri- 
ſtians and Mahometans. At laſt, in 1101, Roger, 

randſon of Tancred, and brother to that Boemond 
70 celebrated in the cruſades, finiſhed the conqueſt 
of Sicily, of which the Popes have always remained 
the lords paramount. 
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The conqueſt of England by William Duke of Nor- 


mandy. 


HILE the private ſubjects of Normandy 
founded kingdoms at ſuch a diſtance, their 
dukes acquired one that was much finer, and over 
which the Popes dared to pretend the ſame right as 
over Sicily. The Britons, in ſpite of their bravery, 
were deſtined to be conſtantly governed by foreign- 
ers. After the death of Alfred, which happened 
in the year goo, England relapſed into confuſion 
and barbariſm. The ancient Anglo-Saxons, its 
former conquerors, and the Danes, its new uſurp- 
ers, conſtantly diſputed the poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom, and freſh Daniſh pirates frequently came to 
partake of the ſpoils. Theſe pirates continued ſo 
formidable, and the Engliſh ſo weak, that, about. 
the year 1000, the latter had no other way of gettin 
rid of the former, but by paying them 48,0001. 
Sterling: and to raiſe this ſum a tax was impoſed, 
which laſted for a long time in England, like moſt” * 
other taxes, which continue to be raiſed after the 
occaſion ceaſes for which they were firſt impoſed. 
This humbling tribute was called Danegelt, or Das» 
nifh money. 
Canute King of Denmark, who was ſirnamed 
the Great, though he only performed great inſtan- © 
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_ ces of cruelty, reduced both Denmark and England 


under his dominion, in the year 1017. The na- 
tive Engliſh were then treated like ſlaves; and the 
authors of thoſe times confeſs, that when an Eng- 
liſhman met a Dane, he was obliged to Rop till the 
Dane had paſſed by. 

Ihe family of Canute being extinct in the year 
1041, the ſtates of the kingdom recovered their 
liberty, and conferred the crown on Edward, a 
deſcendent of the Anglo-Saxons, who was called 
the Saint and Confeſſor. One of the great faults, 
or great misfortunes of this King, was his having 
no children by his wife Editha, the daughter of 
the moſt powerful lord in the kingdom : for he ha- 
ted his wife, as well as his own mother, for rea- 
ſons of ſtate, and removed them both from his 
court. The barrenneſs of this marriage contribu- 
ted to his canonization : for it was pretended that 
he had made a vow of chaſtity; a vow raſh in 2 
huſband, and abſurd in a king who wanted heirs: 
and this vow, if real, prepared new chains for 
England. _. / 

The manners and cuſtoms of thoſe times had 
not the leaſt reſemblance to ours. William the 
ſeventh Duke of Normandy was ſo far from having 
any right to that kingdom, that he had not even 
any to Normandy, if a right is conſtituted by birth : 
for his father, Duke Robert, who was never mar- 
ried, had him by the daughter of a ſkinner of Fa- 
lais, whom hiſtory calls Arlot, or Harlot, a word 
that ſignified then, and ftill ſignifies in the Engliſh 
language, concubine, or miſtreſs. This baſtard, 
who was acknowledged in his father's lifetime as 
the lawful heir, maintained, himſelf by his dexterity 
and valour againſt all thoſe who diſputed his duchy. 
He reigned peaceably in Normandy, and received 
homage from Britany ; when Edward the Confeſſor 
dying, he laid claim to the kingdom of 11. 

C 


Chap. 23. by Wilkam Duke of Normandy: tt 
The right of ſucceſſion was not then eſtabliſhed in 
any ſtate in Europe: for the crown of Germany 
was elective; Spain was divided between the Chri- 
ſtians and Muſſulmen; Lombardy every day chan - 
ged its maſter; and the race of Charlemain dethro- 


ned in France, made it evident what force could do 
againſt the right of blood. Edward the Confeſſor 


had not enjoyed the throne by inheritance, and 


Harold his ſucceſſor was not of the ſame family: 
but he had the moſt indiſputable of all rights, that 
of the ſuffrages of the whole nation. William the- 
Baſtard had neither the right of election, nor that 
of inheritance; nor was he ſupported by any party 
in England. He pretended, that, in a former voy- 
age he had made to this ifland, King Edward had de- 
viſed the crown to him by a will; which, however, 
no body had ſeen. He alſo pretended, that he had 
formerly delivered Harold from priſon, and that he 
had yielded up to him his right to the crown of 
England. Theſe weak reaſons were, n 
ſupported by a ſtrong army. 

The barons of Normandy, who aſſembled i in the- 
form of a diet, refuſed to grant their duke money 
for this expedition; becauſe, if he ſhould not ſue- 
ceed, Normandy would be impoveriſhed, and his. 
ſucceſs would render it a province to England: yet 
many lords hazarded their fortune with the Duke. 
One ſingle nobleman, named Fitz-Oſborn, equipped 
forty veſſels at his own expence; the Count of 
Flanders, William's father-in-law, aſſiſted him with: 
money; and even the Pope engaged in his intereſt, 
and excommunicated all who oppoſed his deſigns. 
In ſhort, he ſet out from Valery with a numerous. 
fleet; but the exact number of the veſſels and fol- 
diers is not known. He landed * on the coaſt of 
Suſſex ; and ſoon after was fought in that county 
the famous battle of Haſtings, which gone decided! 


Oct. 14. 1066. 
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the fate of England. The Engliſh, with King Ha- 
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rold at their head, and the Normans, under the 
conduct of their Duke, engaged for twelve hours 
together. The cavalry, who fought in armour, 
and began every where elſe to be looked upon as 
the- ſtrength of an army, do not appear to have 
been employed in this battle. The chiefs them» 
ſelves were on foot; and Harold and his two bro- 
thers being ſlain in the engagement, the conqueror 
marched towards London with a banner, conſecra- 
ted by the Pope, carried before him. Under this 
ſtandard all the biſhops met, and united in his fa- 
vour. They came to the gates, attended by the 
magiſtrates of the city, and offered him the crown, 
which they could not refuſe to the conqueror. 
William Knew as well how to govern as to con- 
quer. Several rebellions extinguiſhed, Daniſh in- 
vaſions fruſtrated, and rigorous laws, ſeverely exe- 
cuted, ſignalized his reign. The ancient Britons, 
Danes, and- Anglo-Saxons, were all involved in the 


* fame flavery. The Normans, who had helped him 


to obtain the victory, ſhared the lands of the con- 
quered ; and from hence came all the Norman 


families, whoſe deſcendents, or at leaſt their names, 


ſtill ſubſiſt in England. He cauſed an exact inven- 
tory to be taken of all the goods belonging to his 
ſubjects, of what nature ſoever they were; and it 
is pretended, that from thence he took advantage to 
raiſe in England a revenue of 400, ooo 1. Sterling; 
which at preſent would make five millions Sterling, 
and is above a hundred millions of French livres. 
It is evident, that the hiſtorians mult, in this in» 


- ſtance, be miſtaken; far England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, do not at preſent, raiſe fo large a revenue, 


if we deduct what is levicd for the payment of the 
debts of the nation. This is however certain, that 


Wiha aboliſned all the laws of the country, in 
order to introduce thoſe of Normandy. He order- 


ed 
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ed that the lawyers ſhould plead in the Norman 
tongue; and all the public acts were wrote in that 
language till the reign of Edward III. He was re- 
ſolved, that the language of the conquerors ſhoul#$ 


be that of the country, and ſchools were eſtabliſh» {pt 


ed to teach it in all the cities and borough-towns 
in the kingdom. This language was French, mixed 
with a little Daniſh ; a barbarous diale&, that had 
not the leaſt advantage above that ſpoken in Eng- 
land. It is ſaid, that he not only treated the con- 


quered nation with ſeverity, but alſo affected a 
capricious and whimſical kind of tyranny : and they: | 


mention, as an example of it, the law called couvres- 
feu or curfeu ; by which the people were obliged, 
at the ſound of a bell, to extinguiſh” their fires at 
eight o' clock in the evening. But this law, ſo far 
from being tyrannical,-was only an eccleſiaſtical re- 
gulation, eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the ancient cloi- 
{ters in the north. The houſes were built with 
wood, and the fear of fire was then one of the 
moſt important objects of the concern of the ma- 
piſtrates. 7 
He is alſo reproached with having deſtroyed a 
the villages, within the compaſs of thirty miles, to 


make a foreſt in which he might enjoy the pleaſure 


of hunting. Such an action is too abſurd to be 
probable. Hiſtorians do not conſider, that anew 
plantation would require at leaſt twenty years to 


render it a foreſt fit for hunting. It is ſaid, that 
this foreſt was planted in the year 1080, when he 


was ſixty years old. What- probability is there, 
then, that a man of ſenſe ſhould, at that age, de- 
ſtroy villages, to ſow a tract of land of thirty miles 
extent with acorns, with the hope of one day hunt- 
ing there ? 983 
The conqueror of England was the terror of 
Philip I. King of France; who, when it was too 


late, trove to humble a vaſſal grown ſo pores 4 2 
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and invaded Maine, which at tbat time depended on 


Normandy : but William croſſed the ſea, retook 
Maine, and obliged the King of France to ſue Tot 
a peace. 

The pretenſions of the court of Rome never ap- 
peared in a more ſingular manner than in the beha-. 
viour of that court to this prince. Pope Gre - 
gory VII. took advantage of the time in which he 
was engaged in a war with France, to demand his 
paying him homage for the kingdom of England. 
This homage was founded on the ancient Peter- 
- Pence which a part of England paid to the church 
of Rome, amounting to about three French livres, 
or 28. 9 d. of the preſent Engliſh money, for each 
houſe: too large an alms for the Pope not to con- 


- fider it as a tribute. William the Conqueror cauſed 


the Pope to be told, that he might poſſibly conti- 
nue the alms; but inſtead of paying homage, he 
would forbid his people in England to acknowledge 
any other pope than whom he ſhould approve. 


Thus Gregory VII.'s propoſal became ridiculous, 
by its being too preſumptuous. This is-the ſame. 


Gregory VII. who overturned Europe to raiſe the 
ſacerdotal dignity above that of the empire. But 
before we mention that memorable quarrel, and 
the cruſades which began at the ſame time, it is ne- 
ceſlary to give a ſhort view of the ſtate of the o- 
ther countries of Europe. 


1 


The ſtate of E urope in the tenth and eleventh cem 
turies. 


UsslA had embraced Chriſtianity at the end of 
the eighth century. The women were de- 
fined to convert kingdoms. A ſiſter of the Em- 
. peror 
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peror Baſilius and Conſtantine married the father of 
the Czar Jaraſlau, whom J have already mentioned, 
and prevailed. on her huſband to be baptized. The 
Ruſſians, who were flaves to their prince, imitated 
his example. But they adopted nothing from the 
Greek church except its ſuperſtitions: 2 

About the ſame time, a woman alſo brought Po- 
land to embrace Chriſtianity ; Wiceflas Duke of Po- 
land being converted by his wife, who was ſiſter to 
the Duke of Bohemia, I have already obſerved, 
that the Bulgarians received the faith in the ſame 
manner. Giſelle, ſiſter to the Emperor Henry, 
converted her huſband, the King of Hungary, in 
the ſame manner, in the firſt year of the eleventh 
century. Thus it is a certain truth, that half of 
Europe owes its Chriſtianity to women. 

The Swedes, to whom it was preached in the 
ninth century, were again became idolaters: Bo- 
hemia and all the country on the north of the Elbe 
renounced Chriſtianity in the year 1013: all the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Baltic ſea was inhabited by Pa- 
gans: in 1047, Hungary returned to Paganiſm: 
but all theſe nations were even much farther from 
being poliſhed and civilized than they were from be- 
ing Chriſtians, | | 

Sweden, which was probably for a long time 
exhauſted of its inhabitants by its ancient emigra- 
tions, with which Europe had been overflowed, ap- 
peared in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, in a manner buried in barbariſm ; and 
being unengaged in war, and without any commerce 
with its neighbours, it had no ſhare in any great ee 
_ and on this account was probably the more 

apPy* | 

Poland, which was much more barbarous than it 
was Chriſtian, preſerved till the thirteenth century 
all the cuſtoms of the ancient Sarmatians; for 
they killed the children that were born WS 
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| and the old men that 1 were oo their labour. From 


this account we may form a n of the reſt of re 
the North. ril 
The empire of Conſtantinople was zeithey more be 
5 nor leſs extended than we have ſeen it in the ninth bi 
A century. In the weſt it defended itſelf againſt the th 
Bulgarians, and on the caſt and north againſt the ne 
Turks and Arabians, if 
Me have ſeen in general the ſtate of Italy. Pris Ve 
vate lords enjoyed all the country from Rome te th 
the Calabrian ſea, and the Normans had the great» A 
eſt part. Florence, Milan, and Pavia, were go- fr 
verned by their magiſtrates, under the counts or cc 
dukes nominated by the emperors. Bologna indeed 
enjoyed a ſtate of greater freedom. ſo 
The houſe of Maurienne, from which the dukes ol 
of Savoy, now kings of Sardinia, are deſcended, be- pe 
gan to make a figure. It poſſeſſed, as a fief of the I 
empire, the hereditary county of Savoy and Mau- fi 
rienne, ever ſince Humbert with the white hands, fi 
the ſtock of this family, had obtained, in the year W 
888, that ſmall part of the kingdom of . Burgundy, R 
bo The Swiſs and Griſons, likewiſe detached from a 
the fame kingdom, were under the government of tl 
bailiffs nominated by the Emperor. P 
Two maritime cities of Italy began to ariſe, not y 
by thoſe ſudden invaſions which have formed the u 


rights and prerogatives of almoſt all the princes who 
have paſſed in review before us; but by a wile in- a 
duſtry, which * alſo ſoon degenerated into the ſpirit I 
of conqueſt, Theſe two cities were Genoa and Ve- h 
nice. Genoa, celebrated in the time of the Ro- 


mans, regarded Charlemain as her reſtorer ; for this C 
Emperor had rebuilt the city, ſome time after it had t 
Been deſtroyed by the Goths : it was governed by c 


-eounts. under Charlemain, and his firſt deſcendents; 
but in the tenth century it was facked by the Maho- 
bo and almoſt all its citizens led into ſlavery. 


However, 
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However, as this was à trading port, it was ſoon 
repeopled, and the traffic which had made it floy- 
riſh, ſerved to re-eſtabliſh its grandeur. | It then 
became a republic, and took Corſica from the Ara- 
bians. It muſt here be remembered, that Lewis 
the Pious had given Corſica to the Popes, who 
now required a tribute from the Genoeſe for that 
iſland : this they paid till the beginning of the ele- 
venth century, when they freed themſelves from 
this impoſition, under the pontificate of Lewis II. 
At laſt, their ambition increaſing with their richesz 
from being merchants, they reſolved to become 
conquerors. | e 
The city of Venice, which was far from being 
ſo ancient as Genoa, affected the frivolous honour 
of having enjoyed a more ancient liberty, while it 
poſſeſſed the ſolid glory of a much ſuperior power. 
This was at firſt the retreat of fiſhermen, and a few _ 
fugitives, who ſettled there in the beginning of the *® 
fifth century, when the Goths ravaged Italy. There 
was then no city, and only a few cabins on the 
Rialto. The name of Venice was not then known; 
and this Rialto was ſo far from being free, that for 
thirty years it was only a borough belonging to 
Padua, which governed it by its conſuls : but the 
viciſſitude of human affairs afterwards laid Padua 
under the yoke of Venice. | | 
There is not the leaſt proof, that Venice enjoyed 
an acknowledged liberty under the kings of the 
Lombards. It is much more probable, that the in- 
habitants then lay forgotten in their marſhes. * | 
The Rialto, and the little neighbouring iſlands, 
did not begin, till the year 709, to be governed by 
their own magiſtrates. They were then indepen» 
dent of Padua, and were conſidered as a republic. | 
In the year 70g they had their firſt doge, who 
was only a tribune of the people, elected by the ci- 
tieens. Many families, who gave their votes = 
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cient nobles in Europe, without exception; and 
ſufficiently prove, that nobility may be acquired 
without poſſeſſing a caſtle, or purchaſing patents of 


ſovereign princes. id 7 te D 
Heraclea was the firſt ſeat of this republic till the 


death of its third doge ; and it was not, till the end 


of the ninth century, that theſe iſlanders, retiring 
farther into their lagunes, gave to this aſſemblage of 
little iſlands, which formed a town, the name of 
Venice, from the name. of that coaſt, which was 
called Terre Venetorum. As the inhabitants of 
theſe marſhes could not ſubſiſt without commerce, 
neceſſity was the origin of their power. It is not 
yet certainly decided, whether this republic was e- 
ven then entirely independent. For we find, that 


Berengarius, who had been for ſome time acknow- 
ledged Emperor in Italy, granted the doge, in the 


year 950, the privilege of coining money. And e- 
ven theſe doges were obliged to ſend annually to the 
emperors, by way of rent or ſervice, a mantle of 


cloth of gold; but Otho III. in the year 998, ex- 


cuſed them from paying this petty kind of tribute. 
But theſe ſlight marks of vaſſalage did not at all leſ- 
ſen the true power of Venice; for while the Vene- 
tians paid this mantle to the emperors, they acqui- 
red, by their money and their arms, the province 


of Iſtria, and almoſt the whole coaſt of Dalmatia, 
Spalatro, Raguſa, and Narenza. Their doge, a- 


bout the middle of the tenth century, aſſumed the 
title of Duke of Dalmatia. But Venice was leſs 


enriched by its conqueſts, than by its trade, which 
even ſurpaſſed that of Genoa ; for while the barons 


of Germany and France were building caſtles, and 


oppreſſing the people, the Venetians received their 
money, by furniſhing them with all the merchandi- 
ſes of the Eaſt. The ſea was already covered with 


their veſſels ; and they enriched themſelves by the 
N ignorance 
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this firſt doge, till ſubſiſt. Theſe are the moſt an- 
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ignorance and barbariſm of the northern nations of 


Europe. | * 


c H A P. W. 


Of Spain, and the Mahometans of that kingdom, 
till the beginning of the twelfth century. 


Paix was ſtill divided between the Mahometans 
and Chriſtians ; but theſe laſt did not poſſeſs a 
fourth part, and even that was the moſt barren cor- 
ner of all the country. The dominions of the Chri- 
ſtians were, Aſturia, the princes of which took the 
title of Xing of Leon ; a part of old Caſtile, govern- 
ed by counts; Barcelona, and half of Catalonia, al- 


fo ſubject to counts; Navarre, which had a king; 


and a part of Arragon, which had been for ſome 
time united to Navarre. The Arabians poſſeſſed 
Portugal, Murcia, Andaluſia, Valencia, Grenada, 
and Tortoſa; and their dominion extended to the 
midſt of the country, beyond the mountains of Ca- 
ſtile and Saragoſſa. The Mahometan kings con- 
ſtantly dwelt at Cordoua, where they built that 
large moſque, which has an arched roof, ſupported 
by three hundred and ſixty-five columns of a very 
curious marble ; and which till bears amongſt the 
Chriſtians the name of moſque, notwithſtanding its 
being uſed as a cathedral. 3 

There the arts flouriſhed, and magnificence and 
gallantry reigned at the court of the Mooriſh kings. 
Tournaments and tiltings were perhaps the inven- 


tion of theſe Arabians. They had alſo ſhews and 


theatres, which, rude as they were, proved at leaſt, 
that other nations had leſs politeneſs than theſe Ma- 
hometans. Cordoua was the only country in the 

welt where geometry, aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and 
phyſic, were cultivated. Sancho the Fat, King of 
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Leon, was obliged, in the year 956, to go to Cor 


doua, to put himſelf under the care of that famous 


Arabian phyſician, who, on being invited to come 
to the King, reſolved that the King ſhould come to 
him. 

Cordoua is a delightful country, watered by the 
Guadalquivir, where groves of citrons, oranges, 
and pomegranates, perfume the air, and every thing 
invites to effeminacy. | 

Luxury and pleaſure at laſt corrupted the Moor. 
iſh kings. Their dominions were, in the tenth 
century, like thoſe of almoſt all the Chriſtian prin- 
ces, divided into little kingdoms ; for Toledo, Mur- 


cia, Valencia, and even Hueſca, had their kings. 


This was the proper time for cruſhing this divided 
power. But the Spaniſh Chriſtians were more divi- 
ded ſtill: they were continually at war amongſt 
themſelves; they reunited only to betray each o- 
ther ; and frequently entered into alliances with the 
Muſſulmen. Alphonſo V. King of Leon, in the 
year 1000, even gave his ſiſter in marriage to Sul- 
tan Abdala, King of Toledo. 

Jealouſy produces more crimes among petty prin- 
ces, than among great ſovereigns. War alone is 
capable of deciding the fate of a great empire; 
while ſurpriſals, inſtances of perfidy, aſſaſſinations, 
and poiſonings, are practiſed by neighbouring rivals; 
who, having much ambition, and but few means of 
gratifying it, ſet every engine to work that can ſup- 
ply the place of ſtrength. Thus, at the end of the 
tenth century, Sancho Garcias, Count of. Caſtile, 
poiſoned his mother; and his ſon Don Garcia was 
ſtabbed by three noblemen of that country, as he 
was going to be married. | 

In fine, in the year 1035, Ferdinand, ſon of 
Sancho, King of Navarre and Arragon, reunited to 
his dominions Old Caſtile, which his family had of 
ite 
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herited by the murder of Don Garcia *, together 
with the kingdom of Leon, which he took from his 
brother-in-law, whom he flew in battle. 2 

Caſtile then became a kingdom, and Leon was 
only one of its provinces. Ferdinand, however, 
not contented with having deprived his brother- 
in-law of his kingdom and life, took alſo Navarre 
from his own brother, whom he cauſed to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated in a battle which he fought againſt him. 
This is the Ferdinand on whom the Spaniards have 
beſtowed the name of Great ; perhaps to diſhonour 
a title too often laviſned on uſurpers. 

His father, Don Sancho, alſo ſirnamed the Great, 
for having ſacceeded to the counts of Caſtile, and 
married one of his ſons to the Princeſs of the Aſtu- 
rias, had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Emperor ; 
and Don Ferdinand likewiſe reſolved to aſſume this 
title. It is certain, that there never was, nor ever 
can be, a title ſettled on ſovereigns, except thoſe 
which they are willing to aſſume, and cuſtom has 
given them. The name of Emperor every where 
ſignified the heir to the Czſars, and maſter of the 
Roman empire, or at leaſt one who pretended to be 
ſo. It is not at all probable, then, that this could 
be the diſtinguiſhing title of a prince, whoſe power 
was but ill eſtabliſhed, and who governed only a 
fourth part of Spain. 

The Emperor Henry III. and not Henry II. as 
many authors affirm, mortified the pride of the Spa- 
niard, by demanding homage of Ferdinand for his 
little ſtates, as fiefs of the empire. It is difficult to 
ſay which was the moſt idle pretenſion, that of the 
German Emperor, or that of Spain : but theſe vain 
ideas had no effect, for the dominions of Ferdinand 
remained a little free kingdom. | 

In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Roderick, 


ſirnamed the Cid, who actually married Chimene, 


an 1036. 
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whoſe father he had murdered. All thofe who know 
this hiſtory only from the tragedy, ſo celebrated in 
the laſt age, believe that King Ferdinand was in poſ+ 
ſeſſion of Andaluſia. | 

The famous exploits of the Cid conſiſted at firſt 
in his aſſiſting Don Sancho, Ferdinand*s eldeſt ſon, 
to {trip his brothers and ſiſters of the inheritance left 
them by their father. But Don Sancho being aſ- 
ſaſſinated in one of theſe unjuſt expeditions, his bro- 
thers entered again into the poſſeſſion of their e- 
ſtates *. 


There were then near twenty kings in Spain, 


ſome of whom were Chriſtians, and others Maho- 
metans, beſides a conſiderable number of. inde- 


pendent lords, who came on horſeback completely 
armed, and followed by ſeveral 'ſquires, to offer 
their ſervices to the princes or princeſſes at war. 
This cuſtom, which had already ſpread over Eu- 
rope, was no where in ſuch credit as in Spain, The 
princes in whoſe cauſe theſe knights engaged, gird- 
ed them with a belt, and preſented them with a 
ſword, with which they gave them a-flight blow 
on the ſhoulder. The Chriſtian knights had other 


ceremonies at their dubbing, and watched their 


arms before an altar of the Virgin Mary ; but the 
Muſſulmen were contented with girding on a ſcimi- 
tar. This was the origin of knights-errant, and of 
ſuch numbers of ſingle combats ; the moſt celebra- 


ted of which was that fought after the death of 


King Sancho, who was aſſaſſinated while he was be- 
ſieging his ſiſter Ouraca in the city of Zamora. 
Three knights maintained the innocence of the In- 
fanta againſt Don Diego de Lara, by whom ſhe was 
accuſed. They fought hand to hand, in the pre- 
ſence of judges named by both parties, when Don 
Diego overthrew and killed two of the Infanta's 
knights ; and the horſe of the third having the reins 
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of his bridle cut, and carrying his maſter out of the 
liſts, the combat was adjudged to be undecided. 

Of all the knights the Cid diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
moſt - againſt the Muſſulmen, Many of them ran- 
ged themſelves under his banner; and all together, 


' with their ſquires and horſemen in armour, com- 


poſed an army covered with iron, and mounted on 
the fineſt horſes in the country. The Cid con- 
quered more than one petty Mooriſh king; and ha- 
ving at laſt fortified himſelf in the city of Alcaſar, 
formed there a little ſovereignty to himſelf. | 

At length he prevailed on his maſter Alphonſo VI. 
King of Old Caſtile, to lay ſiege to the city of Tos. 
ledo, and offered him all his knights for that enter- 
priſe. The report of this ſiege, and the Cid's re- 
putation, brought many knights and princes from 
France and Italy, particularly Raimond Count of 
Toulouſe, and two princes of the blood of France, 
of the branch of Burgundy. The Mahometan King, 
called Hiaja, was the ſon of one of the moſt gene+ 
rous princes whoſe name has been preſerved by hi- 
ſtory. Almamon, his father, had given an aſylum 
in Toledo to this very King Alphonſo, when perſe-- 
cuted by his brother Sancho. They had lived a 
long time together in the moſt intimate friendſhip 
and Almamon was ſo far from detaining him, when 
after the death of Sancho he became a king, and 
conſequently an object of fear, that he gave him 
part of his treaſures ; and it is ſaid, that at their 
ſeparating they both ſhed tears. More than one 
Mahometan knight rode forth from the city to re- 
proach King Alphonſo for his ingratitude to his be- 
nefactor, and more than one remarkable combat 
was fought under the walls of Toledo. | 

The ſiege laſted a year, when Toledo * capitu- 
lated, on condition that the Muſſulmen ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner as they had behaved to 
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which they at firſt kept, but which time made them 
violate. All New Caſtile at laſt ſubmitted to Cid, 


who took poſſeſſion of it in the. name of Alphonſo; 
and Madrid, a ſmall place, that was one day to be. 


come the capital of Spain, was for the firſt time in 
the power of the Chriſtians. | 
Many families left France in order to ſettle in 


Toledo, and privileges were granted them that are 


ſtill called in Spain Franſches, or franchiſes. King 
Alphonſo immediately called an aſſembly of biſhops, 
who, without the concurrence of the people, which 
was before thought neceſſary, promoted a prieſt, 
named Bernard, to the biſhopric of Toledo, on 


whom Pope Gregory VII. at the King's requeſt, 


confirmed the primacy of Spain. This conqueſt 
was almoſt entirely for the advantage of the church ; 
but the firſt care of the primate was to make an ill 


uſe of it, by violating the conditions the King had 


_ {worn to the Moors. The great moſque was to 
belong to the Mahometans ; but the archbiſhop, du- 


ring the King's abſence, turned it into a church, 


and. raiſed a ſedition againſt him. Alphonſo returned 
to Toledo, enraged at the indiſeretion of the pre- 
late, whom he was going to puniſh, if the Maho- 
metans, to. whom the King wiſely reſtored the 
moſque, had not petitioned to have him pardoned. 

The dominions Alphonſo had gained by the ſword 
of the Cid, he enlarged by a marriage, either from 
Policy or inclination, with Zaid, daughter of Bena- 
bat, a new king of the Moors in Andaluſia, with 
whom he received many cities as her dowry. 

He is reproached for having, in conjunction with 
his.father-in-law, called in other Moors from Afri- 
ea into Spain; but it is hard to believe, that he 
could act in a manner ſo unpolitic. However, the 
conduct of kings frequently contradicts all the * 
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the Chriſtians, and that they ſhould leave them the 
enjoyment of their religion and laws; a promiſe 
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| of probability. But be that as it may, an army of 
iſe . was tranſported from Africa into Spain, and 


em increaſed the general confuſion of the kingdom. 
id, Miramolin, who reigned in Morocco, and whoſe 
o; deſcendents reign there ſtill, ſent his general Abe- 
be. nana to the aſliſtance of the King of Andaluſia: 
in This general betrayed not only the King to whom 
he was ſent, but alſo Miramolin, in whoſe name he 
in came. In ſhort, Miramolin, enraged againſt him, 
are came himſelf in perſon to fight his perfidious gene» 
ing ral, who made war on the other Mahometans, while 
ps, the Chriſtians were as much divided amongſt them 
ich ſelves. Rd We. 
eſt, Spain was torn in pieces by fo many Chriftian 
on and Mahometan nations, when the Cid, Don Ro- 
eſt, derigo, at the head of his knights, ſubdued the king- 
eft dom of Valencia. There were few: ſovereign princes 
h; in Spain more powerful than he; but whether he 
lt preferred the title of Cid, or whether the ſpirit ß 
ad | chivalry rendered him faithful to King Alphonſo his 
to maſter, he never aſſumed the name of King. Hows» 
lu- ever, he governed Valencia with the authority of a 
- ſovereign ; while he received ambaſſadors, and was 
ed treated with reſpect by all nations. After his death, 
re- which happened in the year 1996, the kings of 
o- Caſtile and Arragon conſtantly continued at war with 
he the Moors, and Spain was never more drenched in _ 
ed, blood, or rendered more deſolate : the dreadful ef- 
rd fects of the ancient conſpiracy between the Biſhop 
"Mm of Opas and Count Julian, which had laſted 400 
la- years, and continued long after to involve Spain in 


th the moſt dreagful calamities. 
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Of Religion and the faperſtition of thoſe times. 
Ha ſeem to be the fruit of a little learn. 
th 


ing and leiſure. We have ſeen, that the _ 

e church, in the tenth century, ſcarcely per 
mitted either leiſure or ſtudy : the whole — was 
in arms, and all the diſpute was for riches. Hows 
ever, in the reign of King Robert, there were ſome 
in France, and, amongſt others, one named 
Stephen, accuſed of hereſy : theſe, that they might 
have an odious name, were called Manicheans, 
though they taught none of the doctrines of Manes ; 
but were — enthuſiaſts, who, in order to 
gain upon the minds of the people, affected an ex- 
traordinary ſanctity; for this is the character of 
the chiefs of all ſects. Horrible erimes and unna- 
tural ſentiments were imputed to them; the ordi- 
nary method of treating thoſe whoſe doctrines are 
not ſufficiently known and underſtood. They were 
juridically accuſed of reciting litanies * in honour 
of devils, with afterwards extinguiſhing the lights, 
mingling together indifferently, and of burning the 
firſt-born that proceeded from theſe impure mix- 
tures; in order to ſwallow their aſhes. Theſe come 
near to the reproaches caſt upon the firſt 
Chriſtians ; and theſe calumnies, I imagine, the Pa- 
o raiſed againſt them, from no other founda- 
ny but that ſometimes, when they partook of the 
Lord's ſupper, they eat bread made in the form of 
little children, in order to repreſent the body of 
our Saviour, as is ſtill practiſed in ſome of the Gre- 
cian churches. All that we can certainly gather, 
concerning the opinions of the heretics I am here 


mentioning, is, that they taught that God did not 
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really come upon the earth; that he neither died 
nor roſe again; and that bread and wine could not 
become his body and blood. King Robert, and 
bis wife Conſtantia, removed to Orleans, where 
ſome meetings of thoſe called Manicheans were 
held; when the biſhops cauſed thirteen of theſe un- 
happy perſons to be burnt; and the King and 
Queen aſſiſted at this ſpectacle, fo unworthy of their 
Majeſties. Never before this execution, was any 
perſon put to death in France, for preaching what 
they did not underſtand. It is true, that, in the 
fourth century, Priſcillian, with ſeven of his fol- 
lowers, was condemned to death at Triers : but 
this city, which was then in Gaul, was not annex- 
ed to France ſince the deelenſion of the family of 
Charlemain. It is worthy of obſervation, that St 
Martin of Tours would not communicate. with the 
biſhops who had ſought the blood of Prilſcillian ; 
and loudly declared, that it was a horrible action to 
condemn men to death, becauſe they were milſta- 
ken. There was no St Martin to be found in the 
time of King Robert. „ een! 
There then gathered fome ſlight clouds about the 
euchariſt; but they did not yet burſt into any 
ſtorm. I do not know how this contentious ſub- 
ject eſcaped the warm imaginations of the Greek 
Chriſtians. But it was probably negleQed, from 
its giving no ſcope to the metaphyſics cultivated by 


the Greek doQtors, ſince they adopted the ideas of 


Plato. They had found the means of making uſe 
of this philoſophy in the explication of the Trinity, 
in the conſubſtantiality of the Word, in the union 


of two natures and two wills, and, in fine, in-the 


abyſs of predeſtination : but the queſtions, Whes. 
ther the bread and wine were changed into the ſe- 
cond perſon of the Trinity, and conſequently: into 
God? and, Whether we eat and drink this ſecond 
perſon in the Trinity by faith alone ? were of 2 
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ther kind, which {do not appear to be ſubject to the 
philoſophy of thoſe times. Thus, in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, people were contented with eating 
the Lord's 3 in the evening, and, in the time 1 
am ſpeaking of, with communicating at the maſs 
under both ſpecies, without having any fixed and 
determinate ideas, in relation to this myſtery. It 
appears, that in many churches, and particularly 
in England, they believed that they only eat and 
drank the body and blood of Chriſt ſpiritually. We 
find in the Bodleian library, a homily wrote in the 
tenth century, in which are theſe words. © It is 
% truly, by conſecration, the body and blood of 
& Jeſus Chriſt, not corporally, but ſpiritually. The 
& body in which Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered, and the eu- 
% chariſtical body, are entirely different. The 
6 firſt was compoſed of fleſh and bones, animated 
& by a rational ſoul; but what we call the eucha- 
« riſt, has neither blood, nor bones, nor ſoul. 
« We ought then to underſtand it in a ſpiritual 
e ſenſe.” | 
John Scot, ſirnamed Erigena, becauſe he came 
from Ireland, had for a long time before ſupported 
the ſame opinion, in the reign of Charles the Bald, 
and even, as it is faid, by that Emperor's order. 

In the time of John Scot, Ratramne, a monk of 
Corby, and others, wrote on this myſtery in ſuch 
 #*manner, as at leaſt to leave room to doubt whe- 
ther they believed what has ſince been called the 
real preſence : for Ratramne, in his works addreſſed 
to the r Charles the Bald, fays in expreſs 
terms, The body of Jeſus Chriſt is ſeen, received, 

ings eaten, not by the bodily ſenſes, but by the 

eyes of the minds of the faithful.” 


People however wrote againſt them; and the 
moſt common opinion doubtleſs was, that they eat 


the ITT N Chriſt, ſince they 993 
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in order to know whether it was digeſted, and 
yoided with the excrements, © _ 

At length Berengarius, Archdeacon of Tours, 
taught, about the year 1050, both by bis writings 
and in the pulpit, that the true body of Jeſus Chriſt 
is not, nor cannot be in the bread and wine. This 
propoſition gs much the mare — 
as Berengarius, having a very great reputation, 
conſequently —— The who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf moſt againſt him, was Lanfranc, 
a native of Lombardy, who was come to France 
to ſeek his fortune; and his reputation was equal 
to that of Berengarius. This is the method he 
made uſe of to confound him, in his treatiſe De 
corpore Domini. 

We may ſay with truth, that the body of our 
&« Lord in the euchariſt, is. the fame as that which 
« was brought forth by the virgin, and that it is 
« not the ſame : it is the: fame, as to the eſſence 
© and properties of real nature; and it is not the 
“ ſame, as to the f ies of bread and wine ; o 
& that it is the ſame as to the fubſtance, and it is 
not the ſame as to the form.“ 

Lanfranc's opinion ſeems to be that of the whole 


nnch. Berengarius was condemned at the coun- 


cil of Paris in 1059, and alſo at Rome in 2079 
and he was obliged to pronounce his recantationy 
but this being forced, only ſerved to impreſs thoſe 


| ſentiments more deeply i in his heart : he therefore 


died in the ſame opinion, which at — time cau - 
ſed neither a ſchiſm nor a civil war. Temporalities 
alone were the grand objects that excited the ambi- 
tion of mankind. The other ſource, that was to 
occaſion the ſhedding of fo. much human _— | 
was not yet opened. 
We have reaſon to believe, that the ignorance of | 
thoſe times ſtrengthened the popular ſuperſtitions. 
I ſhall relate ſome examples which have long exer- 


ciſed 
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eiſed human credulity. It is pretended, that the 


Emperor Otho III. put Mary of Arragon, his wife, 
to death, on account of adultery; and it is very poſ- 


ſible, that a cruel and bigotted prince, ſuch as O- 
tho III. is painted, might puniſh with death a wife 


leſs. debauched than himſelf. But twenty authors 
have written, and Maimbourg has repeated after 
them, -and others have repeated after Mai 
that the Empreſs having made ſome advances to a 

g Italian count, who refuſed her from a prin. 
ciple of virtue, ſhe accuſed him to the Emperor, 
and he was puniſhed with death; when the count's 


widow, ſay they, came with her huſband's head in 


her hand, to demand juſtice, and to prove his inno- 
cence. The widow inſiſted on being put to the 
trial of hot iron, and held in her hand an iron bar 
red-hot, ſo long as was deſired, without being 
burnt ; and this prodigy ſerving as a legal proof, the 


Empreſs was condemned to be burnt alive. 


Maimbourg ſhould have conſidered, that this 
fable is related only by authors who wrote long af. 
ter the reign of Otho III. and that they do not give 
the names of the Italian count, and of the widow 


_ Who handled a bar of red-hot iron with ſuch impu- 


nity. In ſhort, though even cotemporary authors 


ſhould attempt to give authentic accounts of ſuch 


events, they would not deſerve greater credit, than 
the wizards who depoſe before a court of juſtice, 


that they have aſliſted at the nocturnal meetings of 


witches. 

The adventure of the iron bar ought to diſere- 
dit the puniſhment of the Empreſs Mary of Arra- 
gon, related in ſo many dictionaries and hiſtories, 
where, in every page, falſehood and truth are min- 
gled together. | 
Ihe ſecond event is of the ſame kind. It is pre- 
tended, that Henry II. ſucceſſor to Otho III. tried 


che fidelity of his wife Cunigunda, by making _ 
5 [+4 -M 
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walk barefooted over nine red-hot .ploughſhares. 
This hiſtory, related in ſuch a number of martyro- 
logies, deſerves the ſame anſwer as that of the wife 
"EEO J. v3 6 ' 7 3 | . A 
Deſiderius, Abbot of Mount Caſſin, and many 
other writers, relate a fact nearly of the ſame kind: 
In the year 1063, the monks of Florence, diſplea- 
{ed at their biſhop, went through the city. and coun- 
try, crying, © Our biſhop: is guilty of ſimony, and 
« ig a knave.” And they had, ſay they, the bold» 
neſs to promiſe, that they would prove this accuſa- 
tion by the trial of fire. The day was therefore 
fixed for the obſervance of this ceremony; and that 
was on the Wedneſday, in the firſt week of Lent. 
Two piles of wood were prepared, each ten feet in 
length and five in breadth, ſeparated by a path 
a foot and a half broad, filled with dry wood. 
The two piles being lighted, and the wood in this 
ſpace reduced to coals, a monk, called Aldubrandin, 
paſſed through this path with a grave and folemn 
pace, and even returned half-way back to take from 
the midſt of the flames his maniple, which he had 
let fall. This has been related by many hiſtorians, 
and cannot be denied, without overturning the very - 
foundations of hiſtory ; but it is certain, that we 
cannot give credit to it without overturning the very 
foundation of reaſon. | 
It is doubtleſs poſſible, that a man may paſs very 
ſwiftly between two burning piles of wood, and 
even on hot embers, without being entirely burnt ; 
but his paſſing and repaſſing with a grave ſtep to 
take up his maniple, is one of thoſe adventures of 
the golden legends, which ought no longer to be 
mentioned to men of ſenſe. | 
The laſt proof I ſhall relate, is that made uſe of 
m Spain after the taking of Toledo, to prove, whe- 
ther, they ought to repeat the Roman office, or that 
called Maſarabic. It was at firſt unanimouſly a- 
VoL, I. P : greed 
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greed to terminate the quarrel by a duel. - Two 
champions armed cap-a-pee fought according to all 
the rules of chivalry ; and Don Ruis de Montania, 
Knight of the Moſarabie maſs-book, made his ad. 
verſary loſe his ſaddle, and threw him to the ground: 
but the Queen, who had a great inclination for the 
Roman maſs-book, reſolved that they ſhould make 
the trial of fire. All the laws of chivalry were a. 
gainſt it; however, the two maſs-books were 
thrown into the flames, and were probably burnt ; 
when the King, to pleaſe every body, gave ſuch or- 
ders, that ſome churches prayed to God, accor- 
ding to the Roman ritual, and others kept the Mo. 
arabic. With reſpect to moſt of the things I have 
been relating, one would imagine, that one was 
reading an account of Hottentots or Negroes ; and 


it muſt be confeſſed, that in many things we till 
reſemble them. | 
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Of the empire of Italy, of Rome and the popes, 
from the reign of the Emperor Henry III. to Fre- 
derick II. | 


"Cor T is now time to return to the ruins of Rome, 
Mo- 1 and to the ſhadow of the throne of the Cæſars, 
have lately revived in Germany. The right reſumed 
Was by the emperors of nominating the popes, began to 
and be eſtabliſhed ; but it is eaſy to ſee, that the firſt. 
till favourable circumſtance” muſt have given a ſudden 


turn to affairs. Such a circumſtance ſoon fell out 
under the minority of the Emperor Henry IV. who, 
in the lifetime of his farher Henry III. was acknow- 
ledged as his ſucceſſor 0. 

Even ſo early as the reign of Henry III. the Im- 
perial authority began to decline in Italy. His 
ſiſter, the Counteſs or Ducheſs of Tuſcany, mother 
of the great benefactreſs of the popes, was the per- 
ſon who chiefly contributed to excite all Italy a- 
gainſt her brother. She was poſſeſſed of the duchy 
of Mantua, and of a conſiderable part of Tuſcany 

FY and Lombardy ; but having been ſo imprudent as to 
venture her perſon in Germany, ſhe was there con- 
fined for a long time by the Emperor's orders. Her 
daughter, the Counteſs Matilda, inherited her am- 
bicion, together with her averſion to. the Imperial 
family. * 
During the minority of Henry IV. ſeveral popes 
owed their election to intrigues, to money, and to 
civil diſſenſions. At length Alexander II. was cho- 
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ſen Pope in 1054, without conſulting the Imperial 
court. In vain did the, Germans nominate another 
pope ; their intereſt was then upon the decline in 
Italy. Alexander II. carried his point, and his com- 
petitor was driven out of Rome, 
When Henry IV. came of age, he faw himſelf Em- 
peror of Italy and Germany, but hardly poſſeſſed of 
any power. Part of the ſecular and eccleſiaſtic prin - 
ces of his own country had conſpired againſt him; 
and it is plain, that he could not be maſter of Italy 
but at the head of an army, which he wanted. His 
power was inconfiderable, but his courage was ſu- 
perior to his fortune. Being accuſed *, at the diet of 
Wurtſburg, of having intended to aſſaſſinate the 
dukes of Suabia and Carinthia, he offered to fight 
the accuſer, who was only a private gentleman. The 
day was fixed for the combat; but the accuſer not 
appearing, the Emperor was acquitted, 
As ſoon as the authority of a prince is conteſted, 
an attack is generally made upon his morals. He 


was publicly accuſed of having miſtreſſes, while the pe 
clergy of every rank enjoyed variety of, them with . 
impunity. He wanted to be divorced from his wife, 1 


a daughter of the Marquis of Ferrara, who he faid U 
was incapable of conſummating her marriage. Be- 1 
ſides, he had alienated the minds of the people by tl 
ſome flights of youth, and his conduct had weaken- 1 
8 
b 


ed his power. 5 

There reſided at that time at Rome a monk of 
the order of Cluny, lately created cardinal ; a man 
of a reſtleſs, fiery, and enterpriſing diſpoſition; but 
chiefly remarkable for his furious zeal for the pre- 
tenſions of the church, which he ſometimes made 
ſubſervient to bis private intereſts. Hildebrand was 
the name of this daring man, afterwards the cele- 
brated Gregory VII. He was born at Soana in 
Tuſcany, 'of obſcure parents, brought up at Rome, 
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admitted Monk of Cluny under the Abbot Odilo, 
deputed afterwards to negotiate the affairs of his or- 
der at Rome, and then employed by the popes in all 
thoſe political concerns that require dexterity and + 
reſolution. He had the chief management of the 
Roman church under Alexander IL which led him 

to conſider the troubles of Germany as a favourable 

eonjuncture for ſtriking the ſignal blow. In fact, he 
engaged Alexander II. to excommunicate his ſove - 
reign Henry IV. under the pretence of its being re- 
ported, that Henry fold benefices in private, and 
led a ſcandalous life in the company of lewd women. 

This bold ſtep was attended with no other conſe- 

quences at that time, than that of learning the Ro- 

mans to deſpiſe the Emperor, which was a great 
point gained by the biſhops of Rome. _ 

Upon the demiſe of Alexander II. Hildebrand had 
intereſt to procure himſelf to be elected and inſtalled 
by the people of Rome, without waiting for the 
Emperor's permiſſion : but he ſoon obtained this 
permiſſion, upon promiſing fealty and allegiance. 
Henry accepted of his excuſes ; and his chancellor 

of Italy repaired to Rome, to confirm the election. 
Upon this occaſion Henry, whom his courtiers ad- 
viſed to beware of Gregory, publicly declared, that: 
this Pope could never be ungrateful to his benefac- 
tor. But Gregory was ſcarce ſettled. on the papak | 
throne, when he pronounced excommunication a- | 
gainſt all thoſe who received benefices from the: 

hands of laymen, and againſt every layman that: 

conferred. them. His deſign was to deprive all ſe- E 
cular patrons of the right of preſentation to church-. 
livings ; which indeed was ſetting the church at o- 
pen variance with the fovereigns of all nations. His. 
violent temper broke out at the ſame time againſt 
Philip I. King of France. The diſpute was concern- 
ing ſome Italian merchants, who had been ranſom- 
ed by the French. The Pope wrote a, circular | 
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letter to the biſhops of France, in which he has 


theſe words: « Your king is rather a tyrant than a 
« king ; he ſpends his days in infamy and vice ;” 
and to theſe indiſereet expreſſions, he annexes the 
ordinary menace of ex communication. 

Not long after *, while Henry was engaged in a 
civil war againſt the Saxons, the Pope ſent two le- 
gates to him, with ſummons to come and anſwer to 
the charge of having granted the inveſtiture of bene- 
fices, and threatening to excommunicate him in 
caſe he refuſed to comply. The two meſſengers, 
who brought this ſtrange ſummons, delivered their 
meſſage to the Emperor juſt after he had obtained a 
complete victory over the Saxons, when he was 
crowned with glory, and grown more powerful 
than they expected. It is eaſy to conceive. with 
what diſdain a young emperor of five and twenty, 
victorious, and jealous of his dignity, muſt have re- 
ceived ſuch an embaſly : yet he did not inflift any 
_ exemplary puniſhment upon them, the prejudices of 
the times not allowing of ſuch a ſtep ; all he did, 
was to treat this audacity with contempt, and to 
abandon theſe indiſcreet legates to the contumelies 

of the ſervants attending his court. 

About this very time the Pope excommunicated 
- alſo: thoſe Norman princes of Apulia and Calabria, 
who had : ſeized upon ſome lands which had been 
Elaimed by the church. Such a number of excom- 
munications thundered out all at once, would in our 
days appear to be the effect of madneſs : but we are 


to obſerve, that when Gregory VII. menaced the 


King of France, he addreſſed his bull to the Duke 
of Aquitain, the King's vaſſal, who had as much 
power as the King himfelf ; that when he darted his 
thunderbolts againſt the Emperor, he had a part of 
Italy on his fide, together with the Counteſs Matil- 
da, Rome, and one half of Germany; that in re- 
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BY gard to the Normans, they were his avowed ene- 


mies; and then the conduct of Gregory VII. will ap- 
pear rather violent and daring, than weak and extra- 


vagant. He was ſenſible, that in raiſing his dignity 


above the Emperor, and all other princes, he would 
be ſupported by the reſt of the prelates, who muſt 
be pleaſed to ſee themſelves the members of a head, 
to whoſe yoke the ſecular powers were obliged to 
ſubmit. His ſcheme was not only to throw off alk 
dependency on the emperors, hut moreover to bring 
Rome, the emperors, and kings, into ſubjection to 
the popedom. The attempt might coſt him his life, 
and it was what he ought to expect; but he flatter- 
ed himſelf, that at leaſt the peril of the enterpriſe 
would crown his memory with glory. * 

Henry IV. being too buſy in Germany, to be able 
to march into Italy, took a ſtep, by which he ſeemed 


to revenge himſelf rather as an Italian citizen, than 


as a German emperor. Inſtead of employing a ge- 
neral and an army, he is ſaid to have made uſe of 
a rufhan, named Senecius, who ſeized upon the 
Pope in the church of St Mary Major, at the very 
time he was celebrating divine ſervice. The ban« 


ditti, in company with Senecius, ſtruck the Pontiff, 


and gave him ſeveral wounds: from thence they 


hurried him away, and confined him in a tower, of 


which Senecius had got poſſeſſion. | 
The Emperor acted more in the character of a 
prince, in calling a council of biſhops, abbots, and 


doctors, at Worms, where he cauſed the Pope to 


be depoſed ; and the fentence was agreed to by the 
votes of the whole aſſembly, two only excepted. 
But this council wanted troops to oblige the Ro- 


mans to pay a proper regard to their deciſions. 
Henry only weakened his authority, by writing to 


the Pope, that he depoſed him ; and to the people of 


Rome, that he forbade them to acknowledge Gre- 
gory as their biſhop, R a 


— 
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No ſooner had the Pope received theſe frivolous 
letters, than he aſſembled a council at Rome, in 
which he expreſſed himfelf in theſe words: © In 
almighty God, and by your au- 
« thority, I prohibit Henry, the ſon of our Empe- 
& ror Henry, from governing the Teutonie king. 
« dom and Italy. I releaſe all Chriftians from their 
« oath of allegiance to him; and I ſtrictly charge 
& every perſon whomſoever never to ſerve, or at- 
cc tend him as king.” It is well known, that this 
is the firſt inſtance of a pope's pretending to deprive 
a ſovereign of his crown, We have already beheld 
the example of biſhops depoſing Lewis the Pious; 
but there was at leaft ſome colour for that ſtep, 
They condemned Lewis, in appearance, only to a 


ie penance ; but no body, fince the foundation 


of the church, had preſumed to ſpeak in the ſame 
ſtyle as Gregory. The Pope, in his circular letters, 
breathes the ſame ſpirit as in his excommunicatory 
fentence ; for he repeats theſe expreſſions ſeveral 
times, © that biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and 
&« made to judge them;” expreflions alike artful 
and preſumptuous. DEED 
In all probability, when Gregory VII. thus depo- 
ſed his ſovereign, only by pronouncing a few words, 
he depended on the diverſion which would be made 
in his favour by the civil wars in Germany, which 
n to revive with the utmoſt' fury. The death 
of a biſhop of Utrecht, who had been moſt inſtru- 
mental in the Pope's condemnation, contributed al- 
fo to bring over the Germans to Gregory's ſide. It 
is pretended, that this biſhop being ſeized with a 
ſudden and painful illneſs, which deprived him of 
life, had declared his repentance for having been 
concerned in depoſing the Pope, deeming it a facri- 
legious act. This remorſe of the Biſhop, whether 
true or falſe, produced a ſenſe of ſorrow and pity in 
the people. The tume was paſt, when Germany 
| , | US 
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was united under the Othos ; ſo that Henry IV. ſaw: 


himſelf ſurrounded at Spire by the army of the con- 


federates, who availed themſelves of the Pope's bull 
to diſtreſs their ſovereign. «57, | 
The confederate princes granted Henry his li- 


berty, on condition that he ſhould live as a private 


perſon, and under ſentence of excommunication, 
at Spire, without performing either any regal or 
Chriſtian function, till the Pope came to preſide at 
Augſburg at a diet of princes and biſhops, by whom 
he was to be ſolemnly tried. 7 

There is no doubt but thoſe princes, who had a 
right of chuſing the Emperor, had alſo a right to 
depoſe him; but to make the Pope preſide at this 
trial, was in reality acknowledging him to be the 
ſupreme judge both of the Emperor and the empire. 
Here Gregory and the popedom exulted in their vie- 
tory; and Henry, reduced to ſuch an extremity, 
took another ſtep, which greatly added to the ſo- 
lemnity of the triumph. 


- 


In order to prevent this fatal judgment of Augſ- | 


burg, he ſuddenly reſolved to paſs the Tyroleſe 
Alps with a few domeſtics, and to aſk abſolution of 
the Pope. Gregory was then with the Counteſs 
Matilda, in the town of Canoſa, the ancient Canu- 
ſlum, on the Apennine mountains near Rhegio, a 
fortreſs then conſidered as impregnable. The Em- 
peror, who had been celebrated for ſo many victo- 
ries, preſents himſelf at the gate of the fortreſs, 


without either guards or attendants. They ſtopped 


him as ſoon as he had paſſed the firſt incloſure; 
ſtripped him of all his cloaths, and then clad 
him with a- haircloth. He was obliged to wait 


barefooted for ſome time in the court-yard, though . 


it was in the middle of January *: afterwards they 


made him faſt three days, without admitting him to 
kiſs the Pope's feet; who, during this whole time, + 


* 1077. 


had 
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had ſhut himſelf up with the Counteſs Matilda, 
whoſe ſpiritual director he had been for ſome time, 
It is no wonder that the enemies of this Pope ſhould 
have cenſured his conduct in regard to that prin. 
ceſs : true it is, that he was then ſixty years old; 
but ſtill he was a ſpiritual director, and Matilda was 
a weak young woman. The devout language which 
we find in the Pope's letters to this princeſs, com- 
pared with the extravagance of his ambition, might 
induce ſome to ſuſpect that he made uſe of religion 
as a cloak to all his paſſions. However, it muſt be 
owned, that there is not a ſingle fact, or circum- 
ſtance, that can lead us to determine this point with 
any certainty. | | 
At length the Emperor was permitted to throw 


himſelf at the Pope's feet; who conſented indeed to 


abſolve him, but at the ſame time made him ſwear, 
that he would wait for the papal ſentence at the diet 
of Augſburg, and in every reſpect ſubmit himſelf to 
it. Some other biſhops and German lords, of the 
Emperor's party, made the fame ſubmiſſion. Gre- 
gory then looking upon himſelf, arid indeed not 
without reaſon, as the lord and maſter of all the 
crowned heads of the earth, ſaid in ſeveral of his 
letters, that it was his duty to pull down the pride 
of kings. h Bl 

The people of Lombardy, who ſtill held out for 
the Emperor, were ſo provoked at this mean ſub- 
miſſion, that they were very near deferting him. 
Gregory was more hated in this part of Italy, than 
in Germany ; and luckily for Henry, the averſion 
to the Pope's extravagant ambition, prevailed over 
the indignation with which they had heard of this 
prince*s mean behaviour. He made a proper uſe of 
this diſpoſition of the people, and, by a ſtrange re- 
verſe of fortune in a German emperor, he found 
bimſelf very powerful in Italy, while he was deſert- 
ed in Germany. All Lombardy was up in arms a. 
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gainſt the Pope, and Gregory was raiſing all Ger- 
many, inſt the Emperor. | 

On 
prevail on the Germans to elect another emperor, 
and Henry uſed every endeavour to make the Ita- 
lians chuſe another pope. Accordingly, the Ger- 
mans choſe Rodolph Duke of Suabia ; and Gregory 
wrote word, that he would determine between 
Henry and Rodolph, and beſtow the Imperial crown 
on him who would be moſt ſubmiſſive to the Ro- 
man ſee. Henry . more confidence in his troops, 
than in the holy father, but happened to meet with 
ſome ill ſucceſs ; upon which the Pope grew more 
audacious, and excommunicated him the ſecond 
time in 1080, © 1 deprive him of his crown,” 
faid he, © and give away the German kingdom to 
« Rodolph.” And in order to make people believe 
that he was really the beſtower of empires, he made 
a preſent to this Rodolph of a crown of gold, on 
which this verſe was ingraved. | 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolphe. 


The rock has given this crown to Peter, and 
Peter gives it to Rodolph. 


This wretched pun ſhews the taſte of thoſe 
times, and likewiſe the extravagant pride of the 
Roman Pontiff. *i; 

In the mean time, Henry's party began to reco- 
ver itſelf in Germany; and this very prince, who, 


clad in haircloth and barefooted, had waited three 


days at the mercy of a perſon whom he conſidered 
as his ſubject, took two generous reſolutions upon 


this occaſion ; one to depoſe the Pope, and the o- 


ther to give battle to his competitor. According- 
ly, in the year 1080, he aſſembled about twenty 
biſhops in the county of Tyrol, who, with the 


concurrence of the prelates of Lombardy, — 


municated and depoſed Gregory VII, They then 


proceeded 
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e one fide, the Pope acted underhand to 
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proceeded to the election of a new Pope, and con- 
ferred this dignity on Guibert Archbiſhop. of Ra. 
venna. While this new. Pope hurries away to Lom- 
bardy, in order to excite the people againſt Gre. 
gory, Henry puts himſelf at the head of his army, 
and marches againſt Rodolph his rival. He came 
up with him in the month of October, near the 
town of Merſeburg in Saxony, and a battle enſued, 
in which both ſides claimed the victory. | 
Henry, however, had gained ſomething more 
than a victory; for Godfrey of Bouillon, brother- 
in-law of the Counteſs Matilda, the ſame who af. 
.terwards made the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, ſlew this 
Emperor whom the Pope was ſo proud of having 
elected. Who could believe, that Gregory, upon 
hearing of this event, inſtead of courting Henry, 
weg write to all the biſhops of Germany, that 
they muſt proceed to the election of another ſove- 
reign, on condition of his yielding homage to the 
Pope ? Theſe letters ſhew plainly, that there was 
ſtill in Germany a powerful party againſt Henry. 
At this very time it was, that the Pope ordered 
his legates in France, to demand a yearly tribute of 
a ſilver denier for every houſe, as was the practice 
in England. * 
He treated Spain even in a more deſpotic man- 
ner; for he pretended to be the lord paramount of 
the whole kingdom : and inhis fixth epiſtle he ſays, 
that it is much better it ſhould belong to the Sa- 
racens, than not to yield homage to the holy ſee. 
He wrote thus to Salomon King of Hungary, a 
country which at that time had hardly embraced 
Chriſtianity. * You may learn from the elders of 
c“ your nation, that the kingdom of Hungary be- 
ec longs to the church of Rome.“ 8 
Enterpriſes of this nature, how raſh ſoever they 
may appear to us, are generally a conſequence of 
the ſpirit of the times. Undoubtedly the ignorance 
1 n which 
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which prevailed in thoſe days, made a multitude of 
people believe, that the church was abſolute mi- 


ſtreſs of all 8 ſince the Pope conſtantiy 


wrote in this of ora nant 

His inflexibility in regard to Henry was not with» 
out ſome foundation * he had gained ſuch an 
aſcendant over the Counteſs Matilda, as to perſuade 
her to make an authentic donation of her territo- 
ries to the holy ſee, reſerving to herſelf only the 
uſufruct during life. This donation was made a 
little after the e had humbled himſelf before 
the Pope at Canoſa; and Henry was the next heir 
of Matilda, both as a relation and as lord para- 
mount. 5 hs? 1:62 

At length Henry came * and laid ſiege to Rome, 
and ſoon made himſelf maſter of the part of the 
town on this ſide the Tiber, which is called the 
Leonina. While he menaces the Pope, he enters 
into a treaty with the citizens, and gains the chief 


inhabitants by money. The people throw them - 


ſelves at Gregory's feet, intreating him to avert the 
miſeries of a ſiege, and to ſubmit to the Emperor. 
The intrepid Pontiff replies, that the Emperor muſt 
do penance once more, if he expects to receive 
abſolution. | 
Henry at firſt carried on the ſiege in perſon, bu 


was afterwards obliged to leave the direction of it 


to his generals, in order to go and quell a revolt in 
Germany : this occaſioned the ſiege to be drawn 
out to a great length ; but at length the city was ta- 
ken by ſtorm. It is ſurpriſing, that the German 
emperors ſhould have ſo often made themſelves 
maſters of Rome, and yet never choſe to reſide 
there. But Gregory VII. was not yet taken; for 
he had retired into the caſtle of St Angelo, from 
whence he {till defied and excommunicated the Em- 
peror. 8 
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Rome was ſeverely puniſhed for her Pope's am. 
bition. Robert Guiſcard, Duke of Apulia, one of 


the famous Normans, took the opportunity of the 1 
Emperor's abſence, to come to the Pope's aſſiſt. 


—— 


ance; but at the. ſame time he plundered Rome, = 
which was equally a prey to the Imperialiſts, who ho 
beſieged the Pope, and to the Neapolitans, who ſet Lo | 


„bim free. Gregory VII. died ſome time after, at The 
Salerno, the. 24th of May 1086, leaving behind him the 
a memory dear and ſacred to the Roman clergy, 


who inherited his pride, but deteſtable to the em- e 
perors, and to every good citizen, who conſiders ny 
. the effects of his inflexible ambition. here 
| The Counteſs Matilda having loſt Pope Gregory, eſſer 

' ſoon after married the young Prince Guelf, ſon of WM .... 


Guelf Duke of Bavaria. Then was ſeen the im. E 


eker ſhe had been guilty of in making the a- 8 
bove· mentioned donation : for ſhe was only two _ 
and forty years of age, and ſhe might ſtill have had civil 


children, who muſt have engaged in a civil war to Wl für. 
recover their inheritance. , - 
9 The death of Gregory VII. did not extinguiſh 
3 the flames he had kindled. His ſucceſſors would 
not ſubmit to have their elections approved of by WM 5c 
the Emperor; and, inſtead of yielding homage to to t- 
others, they expected it ſhould be paid to them- H 
ſelves: beſides, if an Emperor was excommunica - che 
ted, he ceaſed to be looked upon as a human crea W Th. 
ture. Gregory was ſucceeded by an abbot of and 
Mount Caſſin, who had the ſame haughty ſpirit. him 
But his reign was very ſhort. To him ſucceeded I ſpair 
Urban II. a Frenchman, of obſcure birth, who WI « f 
reigned eleven years; and both of them proved N 
bitter enemies to the Emperor. priſc 
It ſeems evident to me, that the real bottom of ve 
\ the quarrel was this: The Popes and the Romans WW diec 
did not chuſe that the emperors ſhould have any MW Gre 
power in Rome; and the pretext, to which a bay 
| | wo 


” WM would fain give the ſanction of religion, was, that 
W the popes being depoſitaries of the rights of he 
church, could not permit profane princes to inveſt © 
the biſhops with the crofier and ring. There could 
be no doubt but the biſhops, as the ſubjects of 
princes, and enriched by them, owed them homage: 
for the lands which they held by their benevolence. 
The emperors and kings did not pretend to give 
the Holy Ghoſt to thoſe biſhops, but they. wanted 
them to ſwear fealty for their temporalities, which' 
were ſurely. their gift. The croſier and ring were 
acceſſories to the main, queſtion. But it happened. 
here as in almoſt all diſputes; . they neglected the 
eſſential point, and wrangled about an indifferent 
ceremony. f 1 + 
Henry IV. conſtantly excommunicated and per- 
ſecuted under this pretence by every pope in his 
time, experienced all the miſcries that religious and 
civil wars are capable of producing. Urban II. 
ſtirred up his own ſon Conrad againſt him; and af- 
ter the death of this unnatural ſon, his brother, 
who was afterwards the Emperor Henry V. made. 
war againſt his father. This was the ſecond time 
ſince Charlemain, that the Popes perſuaded children 
to take up arms againſt their parent. 
Henry IV. deceived by his ſon Henry, as Lewis 
the Pious had been by his, was confined in Mentz. 
There he was depoſed by two of the Pope's legates; 
and two deputies of the diet, ſent by his ſon, ſtript 
him of his Imperial robes ; while the father, in de- 
ſpair, vainly pronounced theſe words, ! Juſt God, 
thou wilt revenge this crime.” . i 
Not long afterwards he made his eſcape out of, 
priſon, and wandered about in great diſtreſs and po 
verty, without finding any aſſiſtance. At length he 
died in Liege, in a more miſerable condition than 
Gregory VII. and in ſtill greater obſcurity, after 
baving ſo long engaged the attention of all Europe, 
Q 2 
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by his victories, his grandeur, his misfortunes, his 
vices, and his virtues, 5 152 19 
This Henry V. who, in virtue of the Pope's bull, 

had dethroned his father, maintained the ſame pre- 
- rogatives as his father againſt the church, as Pon | 
as he was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. 

The popes had already learned to ſhelter them- 
ſelves againft the emperors under the protection of 
the kings of France. It is true, the Papal preten- 
ſions ſtruck directly at the authority of all ſove- 
_ reigns ; but they knew how to ſoften by treaties 
thoſe whom they inſulted by their bulls. The kings 
of France had no pretenſions at Rome; they were 
likewiſe neighbours to Germany, and jealous of its 
_ princes; of courſe they were the natural allies of 
the popes. This encouraged Paſchal II. to come 
into France, to implore the aſſiſtance of King Phi- 
lip: and his ſucceſſors often followed his example. 
The Pope, notwithſtanding ſo many donations made 
to the church of Rome, and even that of the Coun- 
teſs Matilda, was not yet become a powerful prince. 
All theſe lands were either conteſted or poſſeſſed by 
others. The Emperor in all probability maintain · 
ed, that Matilda's lands ought to revert to him as a- 
fief of the empire. And thus the popes were en- 
gaged both in a ſpiritual and temporal quarrel. All 
that Paſchal II. could obtain of Philip IL was a per- 
miſſion to hold a council at Troyes *; the govern- 
ment being then too weak, and too much divided, 
to aſſiſt him with troops. 13 4 
Henry V. having, after a ſhort war, concluded a 


1 5 treaty with the Poles, engaged the princes of the 


empire to ſupport his right. And now thoſe very 
princes who had helped to dethrone his father in 
virtue of the Pope's bulls, joined with the ſon to 

"cauſe thoſe bulls to be annulled at Rome, 
The Emperor paſſed the Alps þ with a powerful 
n + 1111. P 
army; 


was SSP. 17,0- 
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army; and Rome was once mote a ſcene of blood, 
for this quarrel about the eroſier and ring. Trea - 
ties, perjuries, ex communications, and murders, 
ſucceeded each other with the greateſt rapidity. 
Paſchal II. having ſolemnly given up the point of 
inveſtitures by ſwearing upon the goſpels, made the 
cardinals annul his oath ; a new way of breaking 
his word. He ſuffered himſelf to be treated in f 
council as a coward and a prevaricator, in order to 
be obliged to reſume what he had given away. The 
Emperor then marches a ſecond time to Rome; for 
thoſe German Cæſars hardly ever went thither but 
on the account of eccleſiaſtical diſputes, the chief 
of which was the 3 the coronation. At 
length this Henry V. after having created, depoſed, 
bailed, and recalled ſeveral I and after ha- 
ving been as often excommunicated as his father, 
and like him diſturbed by his great vaſſals in Ger- 
many, was obliged to terminate the war about the 
inveſtitures, by *® renouncing the croſier and the 
ring. N ha, 2 8 
"Ic was then determined in a council held at 
Rome, that kings ſhould no longer grant inveſti- 
tures, with the ceremony of a crooked ſtaff, but 
with a ring. The Emperor confirmed in German 
the decrees of this council; and thus this bloody 
and prepoſterous war was- ended. But at the ſame 
time that the council decided fo methodically the 
kind of ſtaff with which the biſhoprics were tg be 
granted, they took care not to meddle with the que- 
ſtion, whether. the Emperor had a right to nomi- 
nate to the ſee of Rome? or whether the Pope was 
his vaſſal? or whether the eſtate of the Counteſs 
Matilda belonged to the church, or to the empire? 
It ſeems as if they had reſerved all theſe points as 


4 
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fewel for a new war. CATE 1 
After the death of Henry V. without iſſue, the 
1120, 5 
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houſe of Saxony, named Lotharius II. There was 
much Jeſs intrigue and 
throne than the Papal chair : for though it had been 
ordained, in a council held in 1059, by Pope Ni- 
cholas III. that the Pope ſhould be elected by car. 


dinal biſhops; yet there was no ſet form or rule a 


yet eſtabliſhed in theſe elections. This eſſential de. 
fect in the government was owing to the aſſemblies 
of the primitive Chriftians, who, being generally 
obſcure people, and united together by the common 
dread of 
or ſociety by a plurality of voices. But riches 
aving afterwards ſucceeded to indigence, all that 
remained of this primitive church, was this popular 


liberty, now grown into licentiouſneſs. The car. 


dinals, biſhops, prieſts, and clergy, who compoſed 
the Pope's.council, had a great ſhare in the election; 


but the reſt of the clergy wanted alſo to enjoy their 


ancient right; the people likewiſe looked upon their 
ſuffrage as neceſſary; and the emperors were of o- 
pinion, that all theſe votes together ſignified no- 
thing. . 1 79) 

Peter of Leon *, fon of a wealthy Jew, was e- 


lected by one faction; and Innocent II. by another. 


This occaſioned a civil war. The Jew's ſon, being 


the richeſt of the two, remained maſter of Rome, 


and vas protected by Roger, King of Sicily; the o- 
ther, being more artful and more fortunate, was ac- 
knowledged in France and Germany. 

Here comes in an hiſtorical fact, worthy of our 
particular notice. This Innocent II. in order to 
gain the Emperor's vote, yields to him and to his 
children the uſufruct of all the demeſnes belongin 
to the Counteſs Matilda, by a deed, dated the uk 


of June 1133. At length the Hebrew Pope dying, 
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after 


being ſtill elective, was, by means of an 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, conferred on a prince of the 


quarrel about the Imperial 


the magiſtrates, ſecretly governed their 
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words: © Beware of the Romans; they are 


after a reign. of eight years, Mean Th n 
peaceable po Neffor of the ſee of Rome; and a truce 
followed for ſome years between the prieſthood and 
the empire. The enthuſiaſm of the cruſades, which 


was then at its W gave to people's minds ano- 
ther turn. 


Rome, however, was not yet quiet ; the ancient - 
love of liberty was not entirely rooted out of. the. 
people's breaſts. Several cities in Italy had taken 
the opportunity of theſe troubles, to raiſe themſelves 
into republics, ſuch as, Florence, Sienna, Bo 
Milan, Pavia. Rome had likewiſe the-great — 
ples before her eyes of Genoa, Venice, and Piſa; 
and ſtill remembered, that ſhe had given birth to the 
Scipio's. The people reXſtabliſhed a ſhadow of a 
ſenate, whom the cardinals had aboliſhed ; and ere- 
ated a patrician inſtead of two conſuls. The: new 
ſenate ſignified to Pope Lucius II, * that the fove- 
reignty reſided in the people of Rome; and that the 
biſhop ought to have no other care chan tne of con- 


ſciences. 


$45 


The ſenators intrenched themſelves. in the ag 
tol, which Pope Lucius laid fiege to in pings 
but was wounded in the head with a "oy 
which he died a few days after. 

At the ſame time Arnold of Breſcia, onoof! dot I 
enthuſiaſtical men, who are dangerous to themſelves 


and the reſt of mankind, went about from town to 


town, preaching againſt the immenſe riches and ha» 


xury of the clergy. He came to Rome, where he 


— the minds of the people diſpoſed to receive 
his doctrine. He had a notion of reforming the 
popes, and of reſtoring the liberty of Rome. Hu- 
genius III. heretofore a Ciſtercian monk, was at 
that time Pope. St Bernard wrote to him in theſe 
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„ God, and of rebellion againſt man; jealous of 


« their neighbours, cruel to ſtrangers they love 
« no body, and no body loves them; and defirous 
cc of making every body fear them, they are afraid 
& of all the world,” &c. If we compare theſe an · 
titheſes with the lives of ſo many of thoſe Popes 
whom we have mentioned, it would be eaſy to find 
an excuſe for a people who bore the name of Ro- 
mans, and wanted to get rid of their maſters, 

Pope Eugene III. managed things fo as to bring 
theſe people back to their accuſtomed yoke. The 


ſenate continued ſome years after that. But Arnold 


of Breſcia ® reaped no other fruit from his ſermons, 
than being burnt at Rome under Adrian IV. ; the 


ordinary fate of reformefs, who have more indiſ- 


cretion than power. 


I think it is proper here to obſerve, that this A- 


drian IV. an Engliſhman by birth, had arrived to 
this pitch of grandeur from the meaneſt condition 
of human life. He was a s ſon, and had 
been a beggar himſelf. He ſtrolled about from 
country to country, before he could obtain to be 


admitted as a ſervant among the monks of Valence 


in Dauphine. By degrees he afterwards raiſed him. 
ſelf, and at length was elected Pope. It is rare that 
men have any other ſentiments than ſuch as are dic- 


tated by their preſent fortune. 


- Adrian. IV. was ſo much the more haughty, as 
he had raiſed himſelf to this dignity from the moſt 
abje& condition. At that time reigned in Germa- 
ny Frederick I. commonly called Frederick Barba- 
roſſa, a prince comparable to the Othos and the 

lemains. He was choſen by the electors after 
the deceaſe of his uncle Conrad. He was obliged 


to go to Rome for this Imperial crown, which the 


popes gave with ſuch pride and ſuch regret, want- 


ing to crown him as a vaſlal, and vex to ſee him 
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their maſter. This ambiguous ſituation of the 
popes, of the emperors, the Romans, and the 
principal cities of Italy, cauſed the effuſion of hu- 
man blood every time an emperor was crowned. 
The cuſtom was, that when the Emperor drew near 
to Rome, in order for his coronation, the Pope in- 
trenched himſelf, the people ſtood upon their guard, 
and all Italy was up in arms. The Emperor pro- 
miſled, that he would make no attempt, neither a- 
gainſt the life, the perſon, nor the honour of the 
Pope, the cardinals, and the magiſtrates. A knight 
armed cap-a-pee made this oath upon the croſs, in 
the name of Frederick, The Pope went to meet 


the Emperor ſome miles from Rome . The Ro- 


man ceremonial required, that his Imperial Majeſty» 
ſhould proſtrate himſelf before the Pope, kiſs his 
feet, hold his ſtirrup, and lead the holy father's 
white pad by the bridle the diſtance of nine Roman 
paces. It was not thus the popes uſed to receive 
Charlemain ; but it was they that proſtrated them 
ſelves before the Emperor. They were not more 
popes now than under Charlemain; their temporal 


dominion, for which they were obliged to that 


prince, had made no addition to their right; and: 
the little territories of the Counteſs Matilda, which 
the Emperor till laid claim to, had ſcarce rendered 
them more powerful. Frederick looked upon this 
ceremony as a piece of inſolence, and refuſed to 
ſubmit to it: upon which all the cardinals: fled, as; 
if by this ſacrilegious non-compliance he had given 
the ſignal for a civil war. But the Roman chance- 
ry, who kept a regiſter of all acts of this kind, 
made him ſenſible, that his predeceſſors had com- 
plied with this part of their duty. I queſtion, whe- 
ther any other Emperor, except Lotharius II. ſon 
of Henry V. had led the Pope's horſe by the bridle. 


However, the ceremony of kiſling the Pope's toe, 
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1 Of the empire ef lh. Pate ll 
was not ſo ſhocking to Frederick, becauſe cuſtom 
had eſtabliſhed it. It was the leading the horſe by 


the bridle, and the holding the ſtirrup, that filled 


him with e Yet his pride ſubmitted at 


length to thoſe two affronts, which he conſidered 
only as empty marks of Chriſtian humility, while 


they were looked. upon by the Romans as proofs of 


ſubjection. 


The deputies of the people of Rome were be. 


come ſo inſolent, ſince almoſt all the other cities of 
Italy had rung the alarm for liberty, that they want- 
ed to ſtipulate on their ſide with the Emperor. But 


upon their opening their harangue with theſe words, | 


% Great King, we have made you our fellow-citi- 
i zen, and our prince, you that was a foreigner ;” 
the Emperor, provoked at ſo much pride, ſilenced 
them, and od 

“ longer what it was formerly. It is not true, that 


you invited me into n me your 
e prince; Charlemain and Ott 


% their proweſs: and I am, by eſtabliſned pol- 


. ſeſſion, your lawful maſter.” With this anſwer 
he diſmiſſed them : and he was inaugurated without 


the walls of the city by the Pope, who put the 


ſceptre and ſword into his hands, and the crown on 


his head “. DEF 
At that time they had fo confuſed an idea of the 

dignity and rights of the empire, and their ſeveral 

pretenſions were ſo contradictory to each other, that, 


on the one hand, the Romans mutinied, and there 


was a great deal of blood ſpilt, becauſe the Pope 
had crowned the Emperor without the conſent of 
the ſenate and the people; and, on the other hand, 


Pope Adrian wrote in all his letters, that he had 
-- conferred the benefice of the Roman empire on Fre- 


derick, beneficium imperii Romani. This word bene- 


ficium literally ſignified a fief. Moreover, he ex- 
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| hibited 


them in plain terms, © Rome is no 


o conquered you by 
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hibited to public view a picture in Rome, in which 
was repreſented Lotharius II. on his knees before 
Pope Alexander II. holding both his hands joined 
between thoſe of the Pontiff; which was the cha- 
racteriſtie of vaſſalage. The inſcription on the pie- 
ture was, = | n 


Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores, 
Poſt homo fit papæ, ſumit quo dante coronam. 
That is: The King ſwears at the gate to main» 
« tain the honour of Rome; and he becomes the 
« Pope's vaſſal, who grants him the crown. T“! 
| Frederick was then at Beſangon, (for what we 
call Franche Comte, a part of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, had devolved to him by marriage), where 
he heard of theſe incroachments, and complained 
of them to his courtiers. A cardinal then preſent 
made anſwer: And of whom then does he hold 
the empire, but of the Pope. This ſpeech ir- 
ritated Otho, Count Palatine, to ſuch a degree, that 
he was very near running him through the body 
with the imperial ſword, which he held in his hand. 
But the Pope got off, by giving an ambiguous turn 
ö to theſe hardy expreſſions. Bs 
| Roger, conqueror of the Muſſulmen in Sicily, 
| and of the Chriſtians in the kingdom of Naples, had 
| obtained the inveſtiture of thoſe countries, by kiſſ- 
ing the feet of Pope Urban II. his priſoner, who 
reduced the duty or ſervice to ſix hundred be/ants 
of gold ; a coin in value about a piſtole, When 
Pope Adrian was beſieged by William in 1156, he 
yielded to him all eccleſiaſtical pretenſions. He e- 
ven conſented, that this iſland ſhould never have a- 
ny legate, nor be ſubject to an appeal to the ſee of 
| Rome, except when the King pleaſed. Ever ſince 
; that time the kings of Sicily, though the only prin- 
, ces that are vaſſals to the Pope, are a kind of popes 
themſelves in Mat iſland. The Roman * 
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thus adored and abuſed, bore a reſemblance, if 
may dare uſe the expreſſion, to the idols which the 
'Indians uſed to beat, in order to obtain favours 


Adrian IV. took full revenge of every other prince 
that ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance; for thus he 
wrote to Henry II. King of England. There is 
ce no doubt, and you know it well, that Ireland, 


cc and all the other iſlands that have embraced the 


0 faith, belong to the church of Rome. Now you 
ee want to take poſſeſſion of that iſland, in order to 
(e haniſh vice from thence, to enforce an obſervance 


« of the laws, and with an intent of paying yearly 


4 St Peter's penny for every houſe ; and with plea 
4 ſure we grant you your requeſt,” | 


If I may be permitted to make ſome reflections 


in this hiſtorical eſſay, I cannot help obſerving, that 

the world is ſtrangely governed. An Engliſh beg. 
gar, who was become a. biſhop in Italy, gives Ire. 
land away, by his own authority, to a man who 
Wants to uſurp it. The Popes had more than once 
gone to war about the inveſtiture with the croſier 
and ring; and yet Adrian IV. ſends King Henry II. 


a ring, as a mark of the inveſtiture of Ireland. If 


a king had given a ring upon preſenting to a pre- 
bend, he would have been guilty of facrilege. 


Ihe intrepid activity of Frederick Barbaroſſa was 
ſcarcely able to ſubdue the popes who diſputed the 


empire, the Romans who refuſed to ſubmit to the 


yoke, and all the cities of Italy which wanted to 
aſſert their liberty: he was obliged at the ſame lime 
to check the Bohemians, who mutinied, and the 


Poles, who were at war with him: nevertheleſs, he 


ſucceeded in every point. Poland was conquered, 
and erected into a tributary kingdom: and he quell- 


ed the tumults in Bohemia , which had been al. 
ready made a kingdom by Henry IV. in 1086. It 
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is ſaid alſo, that the King of Denmark received the 
inveſtiture of him. He ſecured the fidelity of the 
princes. of the empire, by rendering himſelf formi · 
dable to foreign nations; and flew back to Italy, 
which was eſtabliſhing its liberty on the troubles 
and perplexities of this prince. Here he found e- 
very thing in the utmoſt confuſion ; not ſo much. 
owing to the efforts which the ſeveral cities had 
been making for the recovery of their liberty, as 
to that of party-rages, by which, as I have alrea- 
dy mentioned, the elections of the popes were dif- 
tinguiſhed. - 

After the death of Adrian IV. two oppoſite fac 
tions tumultuouſly elected the perſons called Vice 


tor II. and Alexander III. The Emperor's allies 


were under a neceſlity of acknowledging the ſame 

ope as he did; and thoſe princes who were jea- 
lous of the Emperor, acknowledged the other. That 
which was therefore the ſhame and ſcandal of 
Rome, unavoidably became the ſignal of diviſion 
and diſcord over all Europe. Victor II. was Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa's pope; conſequently Germany, 
Bohemia, and the half of Italy, adhered to him; 
the reſt ſubmitted to Alexander. It was in honour 
of this pope that the inhabitants of Milan, the a- 
vowed enemies of Frederick, built the city of A- 
lexandria. In vain did the partiſans of Frederick in- 
ſiſt it ſhould be called Cz/area; the Pope's name 
prevailed, and it was called * Aleſſandra della Pag- 
lia; a ſirname which ſhews the difference between 
this little city, and others of that name former 


built in honour of the real Alexander. 


Happy age, had it produced no other diſputes ! 
But Milan, for attempting to recover its liberty, 
was razed to the very foundations, and the Empe- 
ror ordered ſalt to be ſown on its ruins f. Breſcia, 
Placentia, were diſmantled by the conqueror ; and 
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the other cities which had endeavoured to ſhake off 
the yoke, were deprived of their privileges. But 
Pope Alexander, who had ſtirred them all up to re- 
volt, came back to Rome upon the death of his 


competitor, and occaſioned a civil war in that city, 


Frederick cauſed another to be elected Pope, and up- 
on the death of him, he nominated another. Upon 
this Alexander III. retires to France, the natural a» 


ſylum of every pope who is at variance with the 


Emperor. But till the fire he had kindled rages 
with all its fury; the Italian cities enter into a — 
federacy for the maintenance of their PT 

the people of Milan rebuild their city, in ſpite of 
the Emperor. The Pope at length, by negotiating, 
grew ftronger than the Emperor had done by fight - 
ing. Frederick was obliged to give way; and Ve- 


nice had the honour of bringing about the recan- 


ciliation . The Emperor, the Pope, and a mul- 
titude of princes and cardinals, repaired to this ei- 
95 already miſtreſs of the ſea, and one of the won- 

ers of he world. Here the Emperor put an end 


d the diſpute, by acknowledging the Pope, kiſſing 


his feet, and holding his ſtirrup on the banks of 
the ſea. Every thing turned to the advantage of 
the church. Frederick promiſed to reſtore what had 
belonged to the holy ſee; but ſtill the lands of the 
Counteſs Matilda were not mentioned. At the 
ſame time he made a truce for ſix years with the 
cities of Italy. Milan, which had been lately re- 
built, as alſo Pavia, Breſcia, and a great many o- 
thers, thanked the Pope, for having reſtored them 
that precious liberty for which they had been fight- 
ing: and the holy father, in a tranſport of joy, 
cried out, God * been pleaſed that an old man, 
« and a prieſt, ſhould triumph over a potent and 
« formidable emperor, without bloodſhed.” 

It is obſervable, that, during this oy quarrel, 
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though- Pope Alexander III. had often performed 
the ceremony of 'excommiunicating the Emperor, 
yet he never went ſo far as to depoſe bim. Is not 


this conduct not only a mark of this Pope's great 


prudence, but likewiſe a general oondemnation of 
the extravagance of Gregory VII.? N 

After the pacification of Italy, Frederick Barba- 

roſſa ſet out for the wars of the cruſades, and died 
by bathing bimſelf in the Cidnus, of the ſame illneſs 
as that of which Alexander the Great had former - 
ly with ſuch difficulty recovered, when he plunged 
himſelf, all over covered with feat, into ng 
ver. Probably this illneſs was a pleuriſy. 0 

As for Pope Alexander, he lived four years jong⸗ 
er, in a glorious tranquillity, beloved by Rome and 
all Italy. He enacted in a numerous council, that 
henceforward, for the canonical election of a Pope, 
it would be ſufficient to have two thirds of only the 
cardinals. votes. And yet this regulation could not 
Poms the ſchiſms which were afterwards cauſed | 

by what they call-in Italy Ja rab pape. * 

— the ſpirit of the German empire and that of 
Rome continued ſtill the ſame. Henry VI. ſon of 

Frederick Barbaroſſa, went to Rome to be crowned 
by the old Pope Celeſtin, who was aged 86. This 
old fellow takes the opportunity, while the Empe- 
ror was kifling his feet, with the crown on his head, 
to kick it upon the ground. 

All theſe acts of temerity may be really called 
no more than the triumphs of the weak. For the 
Pope, at that very time, was obliged to receive ho- 
mage of a vaſſal grown too powerful, and to grant 
to this Henry VI. the inveſliture of Naples and Si- | 
cily, which he wanted to wreſt from the Norman 
race. 5 

Methinks there are — nations naturally fn 
ed to ſervitude; condemned, as it were, to — for 
| * The popal madneſs. „8555 
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the firſt ſtranger that will invade their! c 
The inhabitants of Naples and Sicily, — of 
governing themſelves, or of chuſing a king of their 
own, did not know whether they ſhould- obey one 
Tanered, a baſtard of the Norman line, or Hen. 
ry VI. of Germany, who had married a lady of this 
fame blood. The German prevailed over the Nor- 
mans; and in order to extinguiſh the race of thoſe 
Muſtrious adventurers, cauſed the ſurviving ſon of 
Tancred to be caſtrated, and his eyes to be put 
out. Thus the kin doms of Naples and Sicily 
were transferred to the Germans ; and thus twenty 
provinces have fallen and the dominion of ſove- 
reigns whom nature has placed at 3oo leagues 
diſtance 3 and have been an eternal ſubje& of diſ- 
cord, as well as a proof of the wiſdom of ſuch a 
regulation as the Salic lau; a law which would be 
Mill more uſeful to a ſmall than to a large eſtate. 
Upon the death of Henry VI. the empire of Ger- 
many was divided. This was not the cafe of 


. France; becauſe the French were prudent, or fortu- 


nate enough to eſtabliſh the order of ſucceſſion, 
But the Imperial title, affected by Germany, con- 
tributed to render the crown elective: every biſfi 
and every great lord gave his vote. This right of 
electing, and being elected, flattered the ambition 
of the ſeveral princes, and was ſometimes the cauſe 
of the misfortunes of the empire. | 

The young prince, ſon of Henry VI. whs juſt 
out of his cradle, when he was choſen Emperor by 
the name of Frederick Il. and gave the title of King 
of the Romans to his uncle Philip: another party 


_ choſe Otho of Saxony. From theſe. diviſions. of 


Germany the'popes reaped a very different advan- 
tage, from what the emperors | had received from 

thoſe of Italy. 
At length Innocent III. ſon of a gentleman of 
Anagni in the neighbourhood of Rome, _ — 
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al power, the materials of 
which his predeceſſors had been collefting during 
the ſpace of 400 years. The exeommunicating of 
Philip, the attempting to dethrone young Frederick, 
the pretending to exclude for ever the houſe of Sua - 
bia, ſo odious to the popes, from the throne of 


Germany and Italy, was quite agreeable to the or - 


dinary ſtyle of the ſee of Rome ſince the time of 
Gregory VII. But Innocent III. did not ſtop at 
ſuch ceremonious trifles. He had now a fair op- 
portunity, which he readily embraced, of recover- 
ing all that ancient patrimony of St Peter which had 
been ſo long conteſted, and almoſt the whole inhe- 
ritance of the good Counteſs Matilda; 11 
Thus Romagna, Umbria, the March of Ancona, 
Orbitello, and Viterbo, acknowledged the Pope for 
their ſovereign ; and his dominion extended from 


ſea to ſea. The Romans had not earried their arms 
further the four firſt ages of their republic, nor 
were theſe countries of ſuch value to them as ther 
proved to the Popes. Innocent III. made even the 


conqueſt of Rome; fo that the new ſenate paid him 
obeilance, and became the . Papal, not the Roman 
ſenate : the title of Conſul was alſo aboliſhed. The 
Roman pontiffs began from that time to be kings 
indeed, and the prejudices of religion occaſiotia 


y 
rendered them the maſters of crowned heads. Bur 


this great temporal power in Italy was not of long 
continuance. * : 
The diſputes which at that time aroſe between 
the heads of the church and France, Germany, and 
England, are of a moſt intereſting nature. We 
have ſeen the quarrels between the prieſthood and 


the empire down to Pope Innocent III. and to the 


Emperors Philip, Henry, and Otho, while Frede- 
rick II. was ſtill in his minority. We muſt now turn 
our attention to France and England, and to the 
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intereſts whieh theſe kingdoms had to e with 
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The ſtate of France and England, till the reigns of 


St Lewis, and of John Lackland, and N III. 
during the twefth century. 


HE feudal government was eſtabliſhed almoſt 
all over Europe, and the laws of chivalry 
were in all countries very near the ſame. Particu- 
larly in France, it was eſtabliſhed, that if the lord 
of a fief ſaid to his vaſſal, Come along with me, 
< for I want to wage war againſt the king my ſove- 


< reign, who refuſes to do me juſtice; the vaſſal 


was obliged immediately to wait upon the Kin 


and to aſł him whether it was true, that he had de- | 


nied to do juſtice to that lord. In: caſe the King re- 


- Fuſed it, the vaſial was forced to join his lord, and 


to march with him againſt the King, within a h- 
mited number of days, under penalty of loſing his 
fief. Such a regulation might properly be intitled, 


| 1 ordinance to wage a civil war. 


King Lewis the Fat was long employed i in fight- 
ing againſt the baron+, within ſeven or eight leagues 
of Paris. | 

Lewis the Young had acquired a vaſt eſtate by 
marriage, but loſt it by a divorce. Eleanor his wife, 
heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, affronted him in ſuch 
Aa, manner as a huſband could not put up with. 
'T his princeſs was ſo ti ed of attending her huſband 
in thoſe celebrated and unfortunate cruſades, that 
ſhe reſolved to indemnify herſelf, to uſe her own 
words, for the wretched hours ſhe was obliged 
to ſpend in company with a king who was fitter to 
be a monk, The King cauſed his marriage to be 

/ annulled, 
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being too near akin. 


annulled, under pretence of 
Thoſe who have cenſured this prince for not x 
the dowry when he 


flect that in thoſe days a king of France- had not 

power ſufficient to commit ſuch an act of injuſtice. 
A deſcendent of William the Conqueror, already 

maſter of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Tour- 


but 


raine, was not ſo nice as Lewis the 1 
thought it no diſgrace to marry a wanton lady, that 
brought him Guienne and Poitou for = dowry. 
This was Henry II. afterwards King of England, 
who paid homage to the King of France for thoſe 


territories, which the latter would have been glad 


to pay to the Engliſh King, 
The feudal government was cquelly diſapreeable 


to the kings of France, England, and Germany. 


Thoſe kings undertook, almoſt at the ſame time, 
and by the ſame meaſures, to raiſe 


dently of their vaſſals. Lewis the Young granted 
privileges to all the-towns in his demeſnes, on con- 
pariſh; ſhould re- 


dition that the inhabitants of each 
pair to the army under the banner of the ſaint of 
their parochial church, as the kings themſelves 
marched under the banner of St Dennis. _— 
of bondmen were infranchiſed at that time, and 


became citizens; and the citizens had the — 


of chuſing their municipal officers, their 
and their mayors. 

The epocha of the re-eſtabliſhment of this muni- 
cipal government of the cities and boroughs, may be 
fixed towards the year 1137 and 1138. Henry IL 
of England granted the fame privileges to ſeveral 


towns, in order to get money from them for _ 
railing of troops. 


The emperors practiſed almoſt the . artiices | 


in Germany. The city of Spire, for 
purchaſed, in 1 166, the privilege of chuſing her own 


burgomaſters, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 


Biſhop. 


his wife, do not re- 
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Thus liberty, the natural privilege of man. 

kind, aroſe from the indigence of princes. But this 

WAS a leſſer ſervitude in compariſen to 

what thoſe cities of Italy enjoyed, which had then 
excited themſelves into r 8. 

The inhabitants of Upper Italy had formed a'plan 

of government upon that of ancient Greece : moſt 


nf thoſe large cities having entered into a confede · 


racy upon che recovery of their liberty, ſeemed to 
Did fair for becoming a formidable republic; but 
this government was ſoon deſtroyed by great and 
tyrants. 
be popes had intereſts to manage with each of 
theſe cities, as alſo with the kingdom of Naples, 
Germany, France, England, and Spain, all at the 
Game time. Every one of theſe had ſome diſputes 
with the 8 who __ came off with the ad. 


ay one of his ſubjects, named Peter la Chartre, 
from being made Biſhop of Bourges, the Biſhop 
was choſen in ſpite of him, and ſupported by Rome ; 
and afterwards he interdicted the royal demeſnes ſi- 
tuate in his biſnopric. This gave riſe to a civil war, 


the King acknowledged the Biſhop, and intreated 
the Pope to take off the interdift. 

The kings of England had till greater broils with 
the church. One of the kings, whoſe memory is 
moſt revered by the Engliſh, is Henry J. the third 
king from the conqueſt, and who began his reign in 
1100. They are indebted to him for his having a- 
boliſhed the law of courre feu, which was fo great 


giſlator, in eſtabliſhing the ſame weights and mea- 
fures in every part of his dominions ; a regulation 
which was eaſily executed in England, and has been 
—_ unſucceſsfully projected in France. He con- 
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. | 
Lewis the Toung bevieg in the year 1142 exclu- 


which was ended at length by a treaty, by which 


a reſtraint to them. He ſhewed himſelf a wile le- 


firmed 
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ſirmed the laws of Edward the Confeſſor; which his 
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father, William the Conqueror, had aboliſned. In 
fine, in order to bring the clergy over to his intereſt, 
he renounced the right of regale, which gave. him 
the uſufruct of all vacant benefices. | 

But he ſignalized his reign chiefly by a charter of 
privileges which he granted to the Engliſh nation. 
This was the origin of the liberties of that kingdom, 


which were afterwards ſo greatly enlarged. His fa- 


ther, William the Conqueror, had treated the Eng-. 
liſh as ſlaves, of whom he was not afraid: his fon 
ſhewed a greater regard * for them ; but it was be- 
cauſe he ſtood in need of their afliftance. He had 
uſurped the crown from Robert his elder brother; 
therefore, to gain the people over to his intereſt, he 
ſhewed them ſo much indulgence. But artful and 
abſolute as he was, yet he could not hinder his cler- 
gy, and the ſee of Rome, from oppoſing thoſe very 
inveſtitures. In ſhort, he was obliged. to deſiſt from * 
his pretenſions, and to be contented with the ho- 
mage which the vs RENE * for their ow 
poralities. 


As for France, it had not yet felt theſe rroubles, 


becauſe the ceremony of the croſier and the ring 


had not yet been introduced into that kingdom. 
The Engliſh biſhops at that time were little leſs 
than temporal princes in their reſpective dioceſes: 
this at leaſt is certain, that the firſt-vaſſals of the - 
crown did not ſurpaſs them either in power or riches. 
In the reign of Stephen, ſucceſſor of Henry I. a 
biſhop of Saliſbury, whoſe name was Roger, and 
who was married, and lived publicly with a woman 
whom he acknowledged for his wife, waged war a- 
gainſt the King his ſovereign. In the courſe of this 
war one of his caſtles was taken, where, it is faid, 
were found 40,000 ſilver marks; which, reckoning 
eight ounces to the marks amounts to vo ene 
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bf livres, the preſent money of France: An ams- 
ing ſurn, at a time hen ſpecie Was ſo nee nal 
commerce ſo greatly limite. 
Aſter the reign of this Stephen, which. was dil 
turbed by civil wars, England aſſumed a new form 
under Henry II. who ſtrengthened this crown by 
the acceſſion of Normandy, Anjou, Tourraine, 
Saintonge, Poitou, and Guienne. | The whole king- 
dom enjoyed a perfect tranquillity, when this hap. 
pineſs was diſturbed by the great (quarrel between 
the King and Thomas Becket, commonly called $! 
Thomas f Canterbury. 
This Thomas Becket was a lawyer, who had 
been raiſed by King Henry II. to the dignity of 
Chancellor, and at length to that of Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, primate of all England, and legate of 
the hol fee : and no ſooner was he made the ſecond 
perſon in the kingdom, but he became an enemy 
to the firſt, A certain prieſt having been guilty of 


murder, the primate. ordained that he ſhould only be 


deprived of his benefice. The King was provoked 
at this judgment, and told him, that ſince a layman, 
in the like caſe, was puniſhable with death, he was 
encouraging the clergy to commit murder, by thus 
diſproportioning the puniſhment to the crime. The 
Archbiſhop 
;puniſhed with death; and immediately reſigned his 
office of Chancellor, in order to be entirely inde- 
pendent, The King propoſed in parliament, that 
No: bithop:ſhould be permitted to go to Rome; that 
none of his ſubjects ſnould appeal to the holy ſee; 
that no vaſſal, ur officer of the crown, ſhould be 
exrommunicated, or ſuſpended from his office, with - 
out leave of the ſovereign; and in fine, that the 
clergy, in regard to criminal caſes, ſnhould be ſub · 
zer to the ordinary courſe of juſtice. Theſe propo· 
Mas were paſſed by all the temporal peers, but re- 
* at firſt by Thomas a Becket. ar Hog he 
was 


maintained, that no clergyman could be 
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was prevailed upon his aſſent to theſe equi- 7 
table laws; Jah eras vere himſelf be- 
fore-the- of having betrayed the rights of the 
church, an promiſedinever to. be. fer one the _ 
| cowardice. 8 
Upon his. being accuſed before the peers: off mil. | 
demeapors duri — time he hadi been Chancellor, 
a he refuſed to — the juriſdiftion- of the 
. court, becauſe he was an arehbiſhop. However, he 
1 was condemned to-impriſonment- as-a ſeditious per- 
t ſon, both by the lords ſpititual and temporal; upon 
which he fed to France, where he-waited on Lewis 


d the Young, the-hereditary enemy of Henry II. The 

f King of England uſed all the gentleſt ae 
f engage the Archbiſhop: to return to his duty: ina 
f voyage he made to France, he - choſe Lewis the 
d Young, his lord paramount, for arbitrator; upon 
y which occaſion he expreſſed himſelf to Lewis in the 

f following words. Let the Arehbiſhop act to- 
x WM * wards we, as the holieſt of his predeceſſors have 
d 
n, 
a 


© behaved towards the loweſt of — and 1 ſhalt 
« be ſatisfied.” At length a feigned reconciliationm 
was concluded between the King and the prelate; 


us and Becket returned v to England; but it was only 
he to excommunicate all the biſhops, canons, and in- 
be ferior clergy, that had declared againſt him. They 
nis made their complaints to the King, Who was then 
je in Normandy; and his paſſion being raiſed to the 
lat higheſt degree, he cried out, Is it poſſible, thar 


* not one of my ſervants will rid me of this tur- 
4 bulent prieſt 2» 5 bk 

This expreflion, which indeed was very indi 
creet, ſeemed only to encourage any rufftan to in- 
dulge the King's revenge, by aſſaſſinating a man 
who deſerved to. be FORE by the laws of his 
country, 

Accordingly four of bis domeſtics went to cus. 
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terbury, and murdered the Archbiſhop at the foot 
of the altar. Thus a man, who might have been 


horror of this murder. v : 

There is no mention in hiſtory o niſh- 
ment inflicted on thoſe four aſſaſſins oy _ 
that juſtice was done only on the King. 

We have ſeen how Adrian IV. gave Henry II, 
leave to uſurp Ireland; but we muſt here obſerve, 
that this permiſſion was granted on condition that 
he ſhould poſitively ſwear that he had never com- 


manded this murder, and that he ſhould. go bare- 


footed to the tomb of the Archbiſhop, to be whip. 
ped with rods by the canons of the cathedral of 
Canterbury. T be King, whoſe children were in 

open rebellion againſt him, performed the penance 


after having ſubdued 8 Moſt of the Engliſh 


writers have ſince condemned this penance inflited 


on their king, becauſe it was ordered by a power 
who is an enemy to all crowned heads. And yet 
does not the intereſt of mankind require, that there 
ſhould be a curb to reſtrain the arbitrary ſway of 
ſovereigns, and to protect the lives of their ſubjects ? 
This curb, of religion might, by univerſal agree- 
ment, be intruſted into the hands of the popes; 
but at the ſame time theſe . es wanted a curb 
themſelves. Thus mankind are reduced to depend 
on the cuſtoms and laws of each country for their 
defence. 
England enjoyed a perfect tranquillity under 
Richard Coeur. de. Lion, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Henry II. This prince was unſucceſsful in regard 
to the cruſades, but his country was happy. He 
had fome diſputes with Philip Auguſtus, which in- 
deed are things unavoidable — a lord para- 
mount and a potent vaſſal. Theſe contentions made 
no alteration in the condition of their reſpective mn 
jets: 
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arraigned and condemned as a rebel; became a mar. 
tyr, and the King was loaded with the ſhame and 
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jects: we muſt look upon all quarrels of this nature, 


between Chriſtian princes, as the effects of a con- 


tagion, or peſtilence, which depopulates provinces, 


without making any change in their limits, cuſtoms; 
or manners. What is moſt remarkable in thoſe 
wars, is, that Richard took from Philip Auguſtus 
his roll, or regiſter of charters, which he jth 10 
carried with him where-ever he went, containing 
the ſeveral particulars of the revenues of the prince, 
a liſt of his vaſſals, and the ſtate of his ſlaves and 


freedmen. The King of France was obliged to make 


a new regiſter, in which his prerogative was rather 


increaſed * than diminiſhed, 

Another event worthy of attention is, the capti- 
vity of a biſhop of Beauvais, who was taken in his 
military accoutrements by King Richard. Pope 


Celeſtin III. demanded the biſhop, ſaying to the 


King,“ You muſt reſtore me my fon.” But the 
King ſent the biſhop's cuiraſs to the Pope, and at 
the ſame time anſwered him in theſe words from 


the hiſtory of Joſeph, © Do you know. your ſon's: 


« garment ? ? 
It muſt be obſerved, in regard to this warlike 
prelate, that though the feudal laws did not oblige 


the biſhops to fight, yet they injoined them to lead 


their vaſſals to the place where the troops were to 
rendezvous. 
Philip Auguſtus ſeized on the temporalities of the 


biſhops of Orleans and Auxerre, for not having 


complied with this abuſe, which was now become 
a duty. The biſhops were condemned; upon which 
they ſuſpended divine ſervice throughout the king» 
dom, but were glad at length to come off, by ma- 
king a ſubmiſſion. | 

We ſhall ſee, in the hiſtory of the eruſades, the 


reſt of the adventures of Richard Cocur-de-Lion. 
John Lackland, his brother and ſucceſſor, was cer- 
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tainly the greateſt prince in Europe, in regard to tar 
extent of territory; for, beſides his father's domi. toi 


nions, he was alſo maſter of Britany, which he u- an 
ſurped from Prince Arthur his nephew, to whom p11 
this province had devolved in right of his mother, ſee 
But by invading the right of others, he at length lil 
was ſtripped of his own, and became a ſtriking ex- pri 
ample, that ſhould fill all bad princes with terror. ca 
He began with endeavouring to take poſſeſſion of "_ 
Britany, which belonged to his nephew Arthur, wh 
whom he took priſoner in an engagement, and con- thi 
fined in the tower of Roan : nor was it ever known 
what afterwards became of this young prince. All 1 
Europe with juſtice accuſed King John of having - 
murdered his nephew: and luckily, for the inſtruc- ” 


tion of all kings, it may be ſaid, that this firſt-crime h 
was the cauſe of all his misfortunes. The feudal 1 


laws, which, in other countries, had been produc. th 
tive of ſuch miſchiefs and diſorders, were attended 5 
here with a ſignal example of juſtice. The Counteſs 10 
of Britany, mother of Prince Arthur, preſented to 2 
the court of peers in France, a petition ſigned by the 1 
barons of Britany. The King of England was ſum- 
moned by the peers to make his appearance; and hi 
the ſummons was ſerved upon him by the ſerjeants 10 
at arms. The King, who was accuſed, ſent a bi- 0 
ſhop to Philip Auguſtus to demand a ſafe conduct. 15 
& Let him come, faid the King,“ he ſafely may.” 4 
The Biſhop then aſked, whether he would be fafe F 
alſo in returning? © Yes,” anfwered the King, if - 
« the judgment of the peers will permit.” In de- * 
fault of appearance, the peers of France condemn- bs 
ed John to death, and declared all the lands he poſ- 7 
ſeſſed in France to be forfeited to the King. Philip hi 


immediately took an advantage of the crime com- 
mitted by the King his vaſſal. John Lackland ſeems 
to have been of the ſame diſpoſition, as all tyranni- 
cal and daſtardly princes ; he ſuffered himſelf to be 
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tamely ſtripped: of Normandy, Guienne;. and Poi- 
tou; and withdrew to England, where he was hated - 
and deſpiſed, At firſt he found ſome relief in the. 
pride of the Engliſh nation, who were provoked to 
ſee their King condemned in France; but the Eng- 
liſh barons were ſoon tired of granting money to a 
prince who did not know how to apply it. To 
complete his misfortune, John quarrelled with the 
court of Rome about an archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whom the Pope wanted to nominate in oppoſition to 
the laws. e 

Innocent III. that prelate under whom the ſce of 
Rome grew ſo formidable, interdicted the kingdom 
of England, and ſtrictly prohibited Jonn's ſubjects. 
to obey him. This eccleſiaſtical, thunderbolt was 
really terrible, becauſe the Pope put it into the 
hands of Philip Auguſtus, to whom he transferred 
the kingdom in perpetuity, promiſing. him the re- 
miſſion of all his ſins, if he ſucceeded in the reduc- 
tion of England. He even granted the ſame indul- 
gences, on account of this expedition, as had been 
given to thoſe who went to recover the holy land. 
The King of France did not then declare, that it 
was not the Pope's place to give away crowns : he 


himſelf had been excommunicated. ſome years be- 


fore, in 1199, and his kingdom had been ſubjected. 
to an interdict by this very Pope Innocent III. for 
having attempted to marry another wife. He had 
declared thoſe Papal cenſures inſolent and abuſive; 
and had ſeized on the ternporalities of every biſnop 
and prieſt in France, that had been ſo bad a ſubject 
as to obey the Pope. But he thought quite diffe- 
rently, when he ſaw himſelf commiſſioned with the 
execution of a bull, which was to put England into 
his poſſeſſion. Then he took again to his. bed that 
very wife, whoſe divorce had been the cauſe of ſo 
many ex communications; and bent his mind en- 
tirely upon executing the ſentence of the ſee of 
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Rome. He employed a whole year in building 150 
ſhips, and in raiſing and diſciplining the fineſt army 
ever ſeen in France. The averſion which the Eng- 
liſh bore to King John, might, in regard to King 
Philip, be eſteemed equivalent to another army, 
The French King was juſt ready to ſet fail ; and 
John, on his fide, was making every preparative 
neceſſary for a defence. But though he was ſo 
greatly hated by a part of the nation; yet, by 
means of the perpetual emulation between the Eng- 
liſh and the French, by the horror his ſubjects con- 
ceived againſt the Pope's arbitrary proceedings, and, 
in fine, by the help of the prerogatives of the crown, 
Which were ſtill very conſiderable, he was able to 
raiſe and keep together a few weeks an army of 
near 60,000 men ; at the head of which he advan- 
ced towards Dover, to meet the perſon who had 
tried and condemned him in France, and was co- 

ming to dethrone him in England, Ed oft. 
All Europe was then in expectation of a deciſive 
engagement betwixt the two kings; when the Pope 
tricked them both, and artfully uſurped to himſelf 
what he had given away to Philip. This extraordi- 
nary negotiation was managed and concluded by a 
ſubdeacon, named Pandolpho, one of his domeſtics, 
and legate in France and England. He went over 
to Dover, under pretence of treating with the ba- 
rons in favour of the French King. Here he wait- 
ed on King John *, and ſaid to him,“ Jou are un- 
«, done, the Freneh fleet is going to ſet fail; your - 
« troops will certainly deſert you: ſo you have on- 
ly one reſource left; which is, to ſubmit yourſelf 
ce abſolutely to the emerge of the holy ſee.” 
— conſented, and ſwore to it; and ſixteen 
arons took the ſame oath upon the King's ſoul: 
A ſtrange kind of oath, by which they bound 
themſelves to a ſubmiſſion, without ſo much as 
® 1213. . - | | 


knowing 
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knowing the conditions of it. The artful Italian 
terrified the King. to ſuch a degree, and ſo dexte- 
rouſly managed the minds of the barons, that at 


length the King eonſented to the following act, of 


the 15th of May 1213, in the houſe of the knights 
templar in the ſuburb of Dover ; where, falling up- 
on his knees, and holding his hands between thofe 
of the legate, on, r words. p 

« I John, e grace of God, king o | 
„land, and lord of Ireland, for — — 
« my fins, and out of my pure free will, and with 
© the advice of my barons, give unto the church 
4 of Rome, to Pope Innocent, and to his fucceſ- 
« ſors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, with 
« all their rights; and will hold them as a vaſſal of 
« the Pope: I will be faithful to God, to the Ro- 
« man church, to the Pope my lord, and to his 
ſucceſſors lawfully elected. I bind myſelf to pay 
© him a tribute of 1000 marks of ſilver year- 
« ly; that is, 700 for the kingdom of England, and 
« 300i for Ireland.“ 

Then a ſum of money was delivered into the 
hands of the legate, as the firſt payment of the tri- 
bute ; and they likewiſe gave him the crown and 
ſceptre. - The Italian deacon trod the money under 
his feet, but he kept the crown and ſceptre five 
days; after which he reſtored thoſe ornaments to 
the King, as a favour from the Pope their common 
maſter, 

Philip Auguftus was all this while waiting at Bou- 
logne for the return of the legate, to put to fea 
The legate at length came back, to let him know, 
that he was no longer permitted to make a deſcent 
upon England, now become a fief of the Roman 
church; and that King John was under the protec» 
tion of the holy ſee, 4 

The donation which the Pope had made to Phi. 
lip of the kingdom of England, might have then 
450. 8 3 proved 
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proved of dangerous conſequence to him: for ano. kr 
ther excommunicated prince, King John's nephew, m 
had entered into an alliance with his unele, to op- ec 
poſe the deſigns of France, which was then beco. 
ming too formidable. - : fr 
Otho IV. diſputed the empire with young Frede. ne 
rick II. fon of Henry VI.; and at the fame time fa 
he diſputed the ſovereignty of Italy with the Pope. ſe 
He had even wreſted ſome cities from the holy ſee, tt 
when the news of the King of France's preparations 
to invade England brought him quickly back from ar 
Italy. Ferrand, fon of Sancho King of Portugal, b 
and Earl of Flanders in right of his wife, entered 1 
into an alſiance with England and Germany. He K 
was Philip's vaſſal; but it was this very reaſon that ſc 
induced him to declare war againſt the French King, cl 
as well as againſt the Count of Boulogne. Thus m 
Philip was very near being cruſhed, only for having th 
accepted of the Pope's preſent. But, by his fortune fe 
and his courage, he extrieated himſelf out of this th 
danger with the greateſt glory that a King of France ej 
ever merited. Ir 
Between Lifle and Tournay there is a little vit- e. 
lage, called -Bouvines, in the neighbourhood of R 
which Otho IV. appeared at the head of an army, 0! 
which was ſaid to have been 100,000 ſtrong, in- h 
tending to give battle to Philip, who had not half 
the number. It was about that time they began to d 
uſe the croſs-bow, a weapon fuſt invented under 2 
Lewis the Fat. But what decided the fate of the h 


day, was the heavy cavalry, armed cap - a- pee. This 
complete armour was a privilege of honour granted 
to the knights, and which the *ſquires could not 
pretend to, for they were not permitted to be in- 
vulnerable. All that a knight had need to be afraid 
of, was his being wounded either in the face, when 
he lifted up the viſier of his helmet; or in the ſide, 
at the extremity of the armour; or when he was 

| Ns knocked 
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knocked down, and they had pulled off his coat of 
mail; or, in fine, under the arm- pits, when he lift-" 
ed up his arm to ſtrike. A: 4 

There were alſo ſome troops of cavalry drawn 
from the body of the commonalty, who were not 
near ſo well armed as the knights. As for the in- 
fantry, they wore what defenſive arms they plea - 
ſed; and their offenſive weapons were the ſword, 
the arrow, the club, and the ling. 5 

It was a biſhop who drew up Philip Auguſtus's 
army in battalia; his name was Guerin, and he had 
been lately nominated to the biſhopric of Senlis. 
The famous Biſhop of Beauvais, whom Richard 
King of England had kept priſoner ſo long, was al- 
ſo preſent at this battle. He always made uſe of a 
club, ſaying, it was againſt the canons to ſpill hu- 
man blood. We know not in what manner either 
the Emperor or the King ranged their troops. Be- 
fore the battle began, Philip ordered his men to ſing 
the plalm, Exſurgat Deus, et diffipentur inimici 
ejus, as if Otho had taken up arms againſt the Al- 
mighty. Heretofore the French uſed, on ſuch oc- 
caſtons, to ſing verſes in honour of Charlemain and 
Rowland. Otho's Imperial ſtandard was raiſed up- 


on four wheels. It was a long pole, to which they 


had faſtened a painted dragon, and over the dragon 
was raiſed an eagle of gilt wood. The royal ſtan- 
dard of France was a gilded ſtaff, with white ſilk 
colours ſewed with flower-de-luces ;. which indeed 
had been for a long time only the fancy of paint- 
ers, but was now became the arms of France. 
The old crowns of the kings of Lombardy, of 
which there are very exact prints in Muratori, are 
ſur mounted with this ornament; which is nothing 
more than the head of a ſpear, tied with two other 
pieces of crooked iron. 

Beſides the royal ſtandard, Philip made them car- 
ry the oriflamb of St Dennis. Whenever the King 

bY wat 
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was in danger, they raiſed or lowered one of thoſe 


ſtandards. Every knight had alſo a ſtandard of his 
own, and the great knights had other colours car. 
ried before them, which were called a banner. 
'This word: banner, though ſo very honourable, was 
nevertheleſs common to the colours of the infan- 
try, who were almoſt all bond-men, The milita- 
ry ſhout among the French was, Mon joye Saint 
Dennis: there is no mention made of what ſhout 
was uſed by the Germans. | 

To ſhew that the knights completely armed ſel. 
dom ran any other riſk than of being diſmounted, 
aud were not hurt but by ſome great chance, we 
need only mention, that Philip Auguſtus, after being 
knocked off his horſe, was a long time ſurrounded 
by the enemy, and received feveral blows with 
all kinds of weapons, without being in the leaſt 
wounded, 

It is even related, that when he lay upon the 
ground, a German ſoldier wanted to pierce his 
neck with a dart that had a double hook, but could 
not compaſs his end. Not one knight was killed in 
the battle, except William Longchamp, who un- 
luckily died of a blow on the eye, levelled through 
the viſier of his helmet. | 

Among the Germans were reckoned. five and 


twenty knights - bannerets, and ſeven counts of the 


empire, priſoners, but not one wounded. 

The Emperor Otho loſt the battle, in which 
30,000 Germans were faid to have been ſlain; but 
probably the number is exaggerated. We do not 
find, however, that the French King made any con- 
queſt on the {ide of Germany after the victory ob- 
tained at Bouvines ; but he grew more powerful 


over his vaſſals. 


The perſon who loſt mot by this battle was John 
King of England, whoſe laſt hopes were centred in 
the Emperor Otho. This Emperor ſoon after, that 
43 8 a 187 
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is, in 1218, made a very penitential death. It is 
ſaid, that he uſed to order his ſcullions to trample , 
upon him, and to ſuffer himſelf to be whipped by 
the monks, according to the opinion of the princes 
of that time, who believed, that, by a little diſci- 
pline, they could atone for the blood of ſo many 
thouſands. 
It is not true, though we find it mentioned b 

ſeveral hiſtorians, that Philip, on the very day he 
gained the battle of Bouvines, received alſo the 
news of another victory obtained by his ſon Lew- 
is VIII. over King John. On the contrary, John 
had ſome ſucceſs in Poitou ; but being abandoned 
by his allies, he concluded a truce with Philip. 
This happened at a very lucky conjuncture; for his 
Engliſh ſubjects were grown his greateſt enemies, 
and treated him with the utmoſt contempt, - becauſe 
he had made himſelf the vaſſal of Rome. The ba- 
rons compelled him to ſign that famous charter, 


called the charter of the liberties of England. 


It is ſurpriſing, that becauſe a man wore the 
title of Xing, he ſhould ever complain of having 
ſigned ſuch a charter, For what is there, after all, 
in this charter, that can be ſaid to be injurious ta 
the royal authority? For inſtance, That, at the death 
of an Earl, his eldeſt ſon, to enter into poſſeſſion 
of the fief, ſhould pay to the King 100 marks of 
ſilver, and a baron 100 ſhillings : That none of the 
King's bailiffs ſhould take the horſes belonging to 
peaſants, without paying five pence a-day for each 
horſe. Whoever reads the whole charter through, 
will only find, that the general rights of mankind 
have not been ſufficiently ſecured : he will ſee, that. 
the commons, who bore the greateſt burden, and. 
rendered the greateſt ſervices to the ſtate, had no 
ſhare in this government, which without them 
could never flouriſh, And yet John he 9 


. 
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ſovereign. forredreſs, 5 Pi 

Pope Innocent III. who had excommunicated the 
King, now denounces the ſame eccleſiaſtical cen - 
ſure againſt the peers of England: upon which the 
peers were ſo provoked, that they did the very 
ſame thing as the Pontiff before had done; they 
offered, in ſhort, the crown of England to France, 


Philip Auguſtus, who had lately triumphed over 


Germany, and was now poſſeſſed of all John's de- 
meſnes: in France, vpon ſeeing himſelf invited to the 
crown of England, acted like an able politician : 
he prevailed on the Engliſh to demand his fon for 
their king. In vain did the legates of Rome repre - 
ſent to Philip, that John was a feudatory of the 
holy fee. Lewis having concerted matters private- 
ly with his father, thus addreſſed himſelf to him in 
the preſence of the legate. Sir, I am your vaſſal 
“ for the fiefs I hold of you in France; but it 


« does not belong to you to determine what con- 


“ cerns the kingdom of England; and if you in- 
« terfere, I ſhall appeal to my peers.” 

After having made this ſpeech, he ſet out for 
England, notwithſtanding the public prohibitions 
of his father, who privately ſupplied him with men 
and money. Innocent III. exc@nmunicated® both 
the father and the ſon, but to no purpoſe; for the 
French biſhops declared the father's excommuni- 
cation void. It is obſervable, however, that they 
did not dare to invalidate that of Lewis; which 
was acknowledging, that the popes had a right to 
excommunicate princes. They could' not diſpute 
this power of the popes, becauſe they aſſumed it 
themſelves; but they likewiſe reſerved to them- 
ſelves the right of deciding, whether the Pope's ex- 
communication was juſt or not. 

The fon of Philip Auguſtus was: proclaimed King 


* 1216 


in 
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this as a hardſhip, and applied to the Pope his new 
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in London: yet he did not omit ſending ambaſſa - 
dors to plead his cauſe before the Pope. This 

iff had the honour vhich the Roman ſenate for- 
merly enjoyed e, of being the judge of kings. But 
he died before he paſſed his definitive ſentence. 

John Lackland, . in his own co 
from town to town, and deſerted by all the world, 
died at the ſame time in a village of the county of 
Norfolk. A peer of France had formerly con- 
quered England, and kept poſſeſſion of it; yet . 
King of France could not keep it. 

Lewis VIII. was obliged, even while Philip Au- 
guſtus was living, to quit this ſame country which 
had invited him to be their king; and, inſtead of 
maintaining himſelf upon the throne, he engaged 
in the cruſade then carrying on againſt the Albi- 
genſes, who at that time were ſlaughtered like 
ſheep, in purſuance of the orders iſſued out by the 
ſee of Rome. F 

Philip Auguſtus died t, and left his territories in- 
creaſed by the acceſſion of Normandy, Maine, and 
Poitou; but the reſt of the lands belonging to 
England were ſtill defended by a number of lords. 

In the reign of Lewis VIII. one part of Guienne 
belonged to the French, and the other to the Eng- 
lin. There happened nothing in that reign that 
might be faid to be very remarkable, or of im- 
portance. | | 

But the will of Lewis VIII. in 1125, merits ſome 

attention: he bequeaths 100 ſous to each of the 
2000 lazarettos in his kingdom. Thus the whole 
fruit the Chriſtians reaped from their -cruſades, was 
this leprous infection; which we may ſuppoſe to 
have been greatly increafed by the little uſe of H- 
nen, and by the naſtineſs of the people. This name 
of Lazaretto was not indifferently given to the o- 

ther hoſpitals; for we find by the fame will, that 

'® 1216, © + 1223. : 7 
the 
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the King bequeaths 100 livres current money to 
200 hoſpitals. The legacy which this ſame King bi 
left, of 30,000 livres, to his ſpouſe, the famous 

Queen of Caſtile, amounted to 540,000 livres pre. pc 
ſent money. I often touch upon this ſubject of bi 
the valuation of money; becauſe I look upon it as he 


the pulſe of the ſtate, and the ſureſt way of know. ar 


ing its ſtrength. For example, it is evident, that 
Philip Aviaſive was a very powerful prince, ſince, fo 
independently of the jewels he left behind him, the 0 
ſums ſpecified in his will amount to near goo, ooo Lic 
marks of eight ounces, which is equivalent to five lit 
millions preſent money, reckoning the mark at fifty 
livres. 5 " 
m 
C4 A.3 10 th 
Of Frederick II. and his quarrels with the Popes ; fs 
and of the German empire. 10 
OWwaRDs the beginning of the thirteenth cen- T 
tury, while Philip Auguſtus was ſtill upon | 
the throne 3 while Lewis VIII. was ſtripping John N 
Lackland of his dominions; and when, after the | 8 
death of John and Philip Auguſtus, Lewis VIII. a 
was driven out of England, which he left to Hen- _ 
ry III. and reigned peaceably himſelf in France = 
all this time, I ſay, the expeditions of the cruſades os 


were ſtill continued. The Emperor Frederick Il. 
employed himſelf in healing the wounds of Ger- fo 
many and Italy, which were not well cloſed. The Fo 
quarrel about the Imperial crown and the Roman 
mitre, the factions of the Guelfs and Gibelins, and 
the averſion between the Germans and Italians, diſ- 
turbed the tranquillity of Europe more than ever. 
This Frederick II. ſon of Henry VI. and nephew of 
Philip, had been elected in his infancy, in 1211, and 

pls | 5 enjoyed 
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enjoyed the empire which Otho had reſigned. before 
The - emperors at that time were much more 
powerful than the kings of France; for beſides Sua-. 
dia, and the other extenſive lands which Frederick 
had in Germany, he was alſo poſſeſſed of Naples 
and Sicily by inheritance. Lombardy belonged to 
him, in virtue of the poſſeſſion long enjoyed by the 
former emperors : but this right of the German 
Cæſars was very little regarded by the Italian ci» 
ties, which were then intoxicated with the love of 
liberty. | 
Rome was no longer governed by conſuls : ſome» 
times they elected ſeveral ſenators, and ſometimes 
only one; but theſe were no more than municipal 
magiſtrates, who were ſubject to the authority of 
the Pope. | | Fu | 
Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Trevigi, 
Ferrara, and almoſt all the cities of Romania under 
the protection of the Pope, had entered into a con- 
federacy againſt the Emperor. 
Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, Parma, Reggio, 
Trent, were of the Imperial party ; and a great 
many other towns were divided between the fac- 
tions of the Guelfs and Gibbelins. Thus Italy was 
become the theatre, not of one war only, but of a 
hundred civil wars, which inflamed the minds and 
paſſions of the inhabitants, and greatly contributed 
to the ſpreading of thoſe hori id crimes of poiſoning - 
and murder. | „ 
Frederick, by his policy and his arms, haraſſed 
four popes ſucceſſively, without making any of them 
ſubmit. The Venetians had already begun to throw 
a great weight into the balance of Italy; aad they 
made alliances with the other cities, which follow- 
ed the example of liberty. _ ; 
The ſon of the Doge Tiepolo putting himſelf at 
the head of the army belonging to thole free cities, 
Vo IL. I. 2 attacked 
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attacked Frederick II. under the walls of Milan. 


But in no time could the fortune of the people of 
Milan prevail againſt the emperors. Frederick pro- 
ved victorious, and ordered the heads of all the 
chiefs, and even of this Tiepolo, to be ſtruck off. 

Hiſtory abounds with wanton acts of eruelty. 


This victory, and the abuſe made of it, did not 


render Frederick II. more happy; for he loſt as 
many towns as he conquered. Among the reſt, 
Ferrara, at that time a conſiderable city, was de- 
fended by Azo d' Eſte, upon whom the Pope be. 
ſtowed it as a ficf of the holy ſee; and by that 
means the princes of Eſte became dukes of Ferrara. 
_ Beſides, the ſame misfortune happened to Fre. 
derick II. as, under the ſame circumſtances, had be. 
fallen Henry IV.: his own ſon, whoſe name was 
Henry, rebelled againſt him. The father had the 
dexterity to ſeize on his perſon, and to confine him 
to a caſtle in Apulia. Frederick II. did not there- 
fore loſe the empire, as Henry IV. had done; but 
ſtill his whole life was a continued ſeries of troubles, 
which he brought upon others as -well as upon 
himſelf. 

If the popes ſtirred up the cities of Italy againſt 
him, he immediately excited a revolt againſt the 
popes in Rome itlelf ; in Rome, that was ever rea- 
dy, if ſhe had but power, to expel from her walls 
both the popes and the emperors. Gregory IX. 
was, in 1232, driven out of Rome by the inhabi- 
tants, at the very time that the Papal power ſeem- 
ed to have been arrived at its higheſt pitch. He 
was obliged to implore the aſſiſtance of this very 
Frederick, whom ſecretly he oppreſſed in Rome, 
and openly in every other place. | 

Sardinia was alſo a bone of contention betwee 

the empire and the prieſthood, and conſequently 
the ſubje& of excommunications. The Emperor 


1238: 


made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole iſland in 


wa 
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1238: and then Gregory IX. publicly accuſed Fre · 
derich II. of not believing in Jeſus Chriſt. We 
« have proofs,” ſaid he in bis circular letter, dated 
the iſt of July 1239, © that he has publicly decla- 
« red, how the world has been impoſed upon by 
« three impoſtors, Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, 525 Maho- 
« met. But he places Chriſt far beneath the other 
« two; for he ſays, that they lived in the midſt _ 
« of ſplendor and glory, whereas Chriſt was only a 
« man of the dregs of the people, who preached 
« only to ſuch as himſelf, The Emperor,” conti- 
« nues he, © maintains, that the one only God, 
« creator of the univerſe, could not be born of 4 
« woman, and eſpecially of a virgin.” 

Theſe heavy charges, which had nothing to 40 
with their political quarrels, did not hinder the Em- 
peror from keeping poſſeſſion of Sardinia. Frede- 
rick had undertaken the expedition of the cruſades, 
according to the mode of the times, and had con- 
cluded advantageous treaties with the Muſſulmen. 
But Gregory, who was reſpected in Rome, , publiſh- 
ed a new cruſade againſt the Emperor; in conſe- 
quence of which, almoſt all the Guelfs at that time 
wore a croſs on their ſhoulders. 

A certain cardinal, named James, and who was 
biſhop of Paleſtine, "brought letters with him into 
France from this Pope Gregory to the young King 
Lewis IX.; whereby his Holineſs, having depoſed 
Frederick 11, by his private authority, transferred 
the Imperial diadem to Robert Count of Artois, . 
brother of the French King. He had pitched; 
a wrong time for this embaſſy; for France and Eng- 
land were then at war, and the French barons were 
up in arms in the minority of Lewis. | 

There can be no better method of ſhewing the 
manners and cuſtoms of that time, than by relating 
what paſſed in regard to this n of Pope Gre- 
erg 72 

Ta: He | 
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He addreſſed himſelf in theſe words to the monks 0\ 
of the abbey of Citeaux, whither he knew that gt hi 
is was going in pilgrimage, in company with an 
his mother: © Conjure the King to take the Pope eb 
1 under his protection againſt Frederick, the ſon of th 
„ "Satan; it behoves him to give me admittance in. ce 
* to his kingdom, as Alexander III. was ſheltered y 
e there from the perſecution of Frederick I. and St W 
« Thomas of Canterbury from that of Henry 1I, P 
% King of England.“ an 
The King accordingly. went to Citeaux, where ce 
he was received by 500 monks, who conducted him pl 
to the chapter. There they all kneeled down be. dc 
fore him, and with their hands Joined, begged' of " 
him to permit the Pope to come into France, 8 
Lewis threw himſelf into the ſame kneeling poſture A 
before the monks, and promiſed them that he would ” 
defend the church; but he told them alſo in plain 6 
terms, that he could not receive the Pope into his WM © 
dominions without the conſent of the barons-of the _ 
kingdom, by whoſe advice a king of France ought | 6 
to be directed. * 
Pope Innocent IV. ſtopped therefore at Lyons, a 
city which had been diſmembered from the king- pr 
dom of Burgundy, and been uſurped by the arch- ro 
biſhops, together with a very large territory, for th 
which they yielded homage to the emperors. ſe1 
Here the Pope called the thirteenth general council in 
in 1245, which council has the following mſcription th 
in the Vatican library. © The thirteenth general th 
. council, and the firſt of Lyons. Frederick II. is on 


cc there declared an enemy to the church, and de- 
ic prived of the Imperial diadem.” 
Frederick II. did not neglect to ſend orators to 
ead for him at this council, where he v was public · 
to be accuſed. 
The Pope, who had ſet himſelf up as judge at 
| the head of this council, acted alſo the part of his 
| - owN 
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own advocate; and after having inſiſted 


and to the patrimony of the Counteſs Matilda, he 
charged Frederick with having made a-peace with 
the Mahometans; with having had Mahometan 
concubines ; and, in a word, with being a heretic. 
The Emperor's orators harangued in his defence 
with great ſpirit and refolution, and accuſed the 
Pope in their turn of having been- guilty of ufury 
and rapine. There were alſo ambaſſadors at this 
council from France and England. The latter com- 
plained as heavily of the popes, as the mon had 
done of the Emperor. You draw, ſaid they, 
« by the means of your Italian emiſſaries, above 
« 60,000 marks yearly out of the kingdom of Eng- 
“land; you have lately ſent us a legate, who has 
given away all the church-livings to Italians. He 
« raiſes exceſſive taxes upon all the religious houſes, 
« and excommunicates every body that complains 
« of his extortions. Let theſe grievances be there- 
fore immediately; redreſſed, for we will no longer 
« bear with them.” | 


The Pope bluſhed, and made no anſwer, but | 


proceeded to pronounce ſentence againſt the Empe- 


ror, by which he deprived him of his crown. One 


thing to be obſerved: is, that he pronounced this 
ſentence, not, ſaid he, with the approbation; but 
in the preſence of the council. All the-fathers kept 
the wax-candles lighted when the Pope pronounced 
the ſentence, and then extinguiſhed them. When 
one party ſigned the deciſion, another went out, gi- 

ving vent to their groans. 2 N 
The Emperor was at Turin, which did not yet 
belong to the houſe of Savoy, being a fief of the 
empire governed by the Marquis of Suza. He call- 
ed for his ſtrong box, which was brought to him ; 
and then he took out the Imperial crown, ſaying, 
© This the Pope and his council have not been able 
| T 3 * 
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his right to the temporalities of Naples and Sicily, 
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rope, by the pen of his famous counſellor, Peter 


des Vignes, who was accuſed of having compoſed | 
the book of the Three Impoſtors. © I am not the 


« firſt,” ſays he in his letters, whom the clergy 
© have treated fo unworthily, and I ſhall not be the 
« Taft ; but you are the cauſe of it by obeying theſe 
hypocrites, whoſe ambition, you are fenſible, is 
« carried beyond all bounds. How many infamous 
% actions, ſh cking to modeſty, might you, if you 
« were diſpoſed to it, diſcover in the court 'of 
% Rome? While they are abandoned to the vices 
of the age, and intoxicated with pleaſure, the 
& greatneſs of their riches ſtifles in their minds all 
& ſenſe of religion. It is therefore a work of cha- 
rity to deprive them of theſe pernicious treaſures 


« with me,” &c. 12 
The Pope having in the mean time deelared the 


empire vacant, wrote to ſeven princes, or biſhops, 
which were the dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, Auſtria, 
and Brabant, and the archbiſhops of Saltzburg, 
Cologne, and Mentz. This has raiſed a belief, 
that ſeven electors were then ſolemnly eftabliſhed: 
Put the other princes of the empire, and the other 
Biſhops, allo laid claim to the fame right. 
The emperors and popes thus mutually endea- 


voured te depoſe each ther, and their grand policy 
eonſiſted in railing eivil wars. 
Conrad, the ſon of Frederick II. had been alrea- 


dy elected King of the Romans in Germany; but in 
order to pleaſe the Pope, it was neceſſary to chuſe 


another Emperor. This new Cæſar was neither 
choſen by the dukes of Saxony, Brabant, Bavaria, 
nor Auſtria; but by the biſhops of Straſburg, 


 Wirbburg, Spires, and Metz, with thoſe of Mentz, 


Cologne, 


2 Of Frederith I. an Pert k. 
4 to take from me; and before they ſiiip me of it, | 

e much blood ſhall be ſpilt.? He did not fail fir | 
to write to all the princes of Germany and Eu- 


that are their ruin; and it is your duty to labour 
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Cologne, and Treves; who made choice of the _ 
Landgrave of Thuringia, ſtyled King of the Pries. 
This landgrave, who received the -crown only . © 
from a few biſhops in that country, was a ſtrange 
kind of a Roman emperor. The Pope cauſed the 
cruſade to be renewed againſt Frederick, and it was "4 
proclaimed by the preaching” friars, now called Do- 
minicans, and the friars minors, called the Corde= _ 
liers or Franciſtans; for this new militia of the 

opes began to be eſtabliſhed in Europe. The holy 
ſee was not however confined to theſe meaſures: 
for the Pope carried on conſpiracies againſt the life 
of an emperor, who had the boldneſs to oppoſe 
councils, monks, and crufades ; at leaſt, the E- 
peror complained, that the Pope had hired aſſaſſins 
to murder him, and the Pope returned no anſwer to 
theſe complaints. | 5 923 , 

The ſame prelates, who had taken the liberty to 
make a Cæſar, raiſed up another after the death of 
their Thuringian, and this was a Count of Holland, - 
Germany's pretenſions to the Roman empire only 
ſerved to tear it in pieces: for theſe biſhops, who 
elected emperors, quarrelled amongſt themſelves 
and their Count of Holland was killed in the civil. 
war. | +340 

Frederick II. was obliged to ſtruggle with | 
popes from the extremity of Sicily, even to that of . 
Germany. It is faid, that being in Apulia *, he 
diſcovered, that his phyſician, being corrupted by 
Pope Innocent IV. reſolved to poiſon him. The 
fact, however, appears to me to be doubtful ; but 
the doubts raiſed by the hiſtory of theſe times, are 

| . r to convince us of the iniquity of the peo - f 

PFrederiek ſeeing with horror that it was impoſ- 

ſible to truſt his life to Chriſtians, was obliged to 

take the Mahometans for his guard; and yet it is 
| 1 
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pretended, that they could not ſecure him from the 


reſentment of Manfred, one of his baſtards, who | 


ſtrangled him in his laſt illneſs. However that be, 


this great and unhappy Emperor, who was king of 


Sicily from his cradle, having worn for thirty-eight 
years the empty crown of Jeruſalem, and that of 
the Czſars thirty-three, died in his fifty-ſecond 
year *, in the kingdom of Naples, and left the 
3 as great confuſion at his death as it was at 


From the death of Frederick II. to the year 1268, 


Germany was without a head; but not in the ſame 
manner as Greece had been, or ancient Gaul, or 
ancient Germany, or Italy, before it ſubmitted to 
the Romans: for Germany was neither a republic, 
nor a country divided between many ſovereigns, but 
a body without a head, whoſe members tore each 
other in pieces. 

This was a fine opportunity for the popes; but 
they were ſo far from taking advantage of it, that 
they loſt Breſcia, Cremona, Mantua, and many 
ſmall eities. There was then a neceſſity for there 


heing a pope who was a warrior, in order to reco- 


ver them; but ſeldom had a pope this character. 
They indeed turned the world upſide down with 
their bulls, and gave away kingdoms. The Pope, 
in 1247, proclaimed, by his own authority, Haquin, 
King of Norway, making him lawfully begotten, 
though he was born a baſtard : he was crowned by 
the Pope's legate, who received from him a tribute 
of 15,000 marks + of filver, and 500 marks from 
the churches of Norway, which was, perhaps, half 
of the current money of ſo poor a country. 
The ſame Pope Innocent IV. alſo ereated one 
Mandog + King of Lithuania; but he was only a 


king depending on Tome. The popes ſeemed then 


* 1250. f A mark is here a weight of eight ounces. . f 1251. 
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the maſters of the world, and yet were unable to 
be maſters at home: the diſpoſal of ſtates eoſt them 
only paper; but they could not recover a village 
near Mantua or Ferrara, except. by means of their 
intrigues. | $264.41 ; : 
Such was then the ſituation of affairs in Europe. 
Germany and Italy were rent in pieces, France was 


ſtill weak, and Spain was divided between the Chri- 


ſtians and Muſfulmen ; theſe laſt were entirely dri- 
ven from Italy; England began to ſtruggle with their 
kings for liberty, the feudal government was every 
where eſtabliſhed, chivalry was in faſhion, prieſts 
were become princes and warriors, and ſuch poli- 
tics were obſerved, as were almoſt wholly different 
from thoſe that at preſent animate Europe; in ſhort, 
all the countries under the Roman communion 
ſeemed to form one great republic, of which the 
Emperor and the popes wanted to be the head. Yet 
this republic, though divided, agreed for à long 
time in the project of the cruſades, which have 
been the cauſe of ſuch grand and ſuch infamous ac- 


tions; which have ſpawned new kingdoms, new 


eſtabliſhments, new miſeries, and, in ſhort, with 
have been productive of much more unhappine 
than glory, s $4. * 


© 8 4 * - Wh 
; of the Eaſt and the Cruſades. 


ELicioxs always laſt: longer than empires. 
Thus Mahometiſm flouriſhed, when the em- 
pire of the caliphs was deſtroyed by the Turco» 
mans. We fatigue ourſelves to no purpoſe, in or- 
der to ſearch into the origin of theſe Turks, ſine it 
is the ſame as that of all conquering nations; they 
have all been ſavages living on rapine. The Turks 

| | formerly 
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formerly inhabited a country beyond mount Taurus 
and the Imaus, and at a great diſtance, it is ſaid, 
from the river Araxes. They were comprehended 


amongſt thoſe Tartars who by the ancients were 


called Scythians. This vaſt continent of Tartary, 
which is four times larger than all Europe, has ne- 
ver been inhabited by any but barbarians : and their 
antiquities ſcarcely deſerve better to be made the 
ſubject of a regular hiſtory, than the wolves and 
tygers of their country. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century they extended themſelves towards 
Muſcovy, and along the banks of the Caſpian and 
Black ſea. The Arabs, under the firſt ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet, had ſubdued almoſt all Aſia Minor, Sy- 
ria, and Perſia; and the Turcomans came at laſt 
and ſubdued the Arabs. 

Bagdat, the ſeat of the empire of the caliphs, 
fell, in the year 1055, into the hands of theſe new 
invaders. And it is worthy of remark, that as the 
Turcomans imitated the Franks, Normans, and 
Goths, in their irruptions, they imitated them like 
wiſe in ſubmitting to the laws, the” manners, and 


religion of the conquered. Other Tartars behaved 


in the ſame manner to the Chineſe. This is an ad 
vantage which all polite nations, though ever fo 
weak, ought to have over barbarians, though ever 
ſo ſtrong. = | 
Thus the caliphs became only the chiefs of reli- 
gion, like the popes under the kings of Lombardy. 
The Turcoman princes aſſumed the title of Sul - 
tans, and they had ſoon amongſt them, as well as 
there were in other places, ſome very illuſtrious 
perſons. The empire of Conſtantinople ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed, for all its princes had not been unworthy of the 


throne. Conftantine Porphyrogenetus, the ſon of 


Leo the philoſopher, who was alſo himſelf a philo- 
fopher, diſtinguiſhed his reign, as his father had 
done, by contribyting to the felicity of his people a 
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and though the government fell into contempt, un- 


219 


der Romanus the fon of Conſtantine, it regained its 
reſpect and influence under Nicephorus Phocas, who 
recovered Candia, in the year 961, before he be- 
came Emperor. However, he was aſſaſſinated by 
John Zimiſces; who, notwithſtanding his having 
ſtained the palace with blood, and his adding hypo- 
criſy to his guilt, defended the empire againſt the 
Turks and Bulgarians. But Michael Paph us 
loſt Sicily, and Romanus Diogenes almoſt all that 
remained in the Eaſt, except the province of Pon- 
tus. That province, which is now called Turcoma» 
nia, fell ſoon after into the hands of Solyman the 
Turk ; who, already maſter of the greateſt part of 
Aſia Minor, eſtabliſhed the feat of his dominion at 
Nice, and from thence threatened Conflantinople, 
at the beginning of the eruſades. 

The Grecian empire therefore, on the ſide of the 
Turks, was then almoſt confined to the Imperial ei- 
ty; but it ſtill extended through all Greece, Mace» 
donia, Epirus, Thrace, Illyricum, and even the iſle 
of Candia was ſtill included in it. Continual wars 
againſt the Turks, though always unſucceſsful, ſtill 
kept up ſome remains of courage amongſt the Greeks. 
All the wealthy Chriſtians of Aſia, who were un- 
willing to ſubmit to the Mahometan yoke, retired 


into the Imperial city ; which by that means be- 
came enriched with the ſpoils of the provinces.” In 
' ſhort, notwithſtanding ſo many loſſes, notwithſtand- 


ing the vices and revolutions in the government, 
that city, declining indeed, but immenſe, populous, 
opulent, and voluptuous, was in its own eſtimation 
the firſt city in the world. The inhabitants called 


themſelves Romans, and not Greeks ; their ſtate was 


the Roman empire: and the people in the Weſt, 

whom they called Latins, were in their opinion 

barbarians, who had revolted from them, © + 
Paleſtine was then, what it is at preſent, = 
| wor 
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worſt of all the inhabited countries in Aſia. This 


little province, which is about forty-five leagues in 2 
length, and from thirty to thirty-five in breadth, is 1 
almoſt covered with barren rocks, on which there bet 
is not the leaſt earth: and one cannot compare this by 
petty province to any country more aptly than to lay 
Switzerland. The river Jordan, which, in the to 
middle of its courſe, is not above fifty feet wide, thi 
reſembles the Aar, which flows through a valley leſs try 
barren than the reſt of Switzerland; and the ſea of he 
Tiberias may be compared to the lake of Lauſanne, his 
However, all travellers, who have carefully viſited Us 
both Switzerland and Paleſtine, give the preference the 
to the latter. Ir is indeed. probable, that Judea was ed 
formerly better cultivated, when it was poſſeſſed by thi 
the Jews; for they were obliged to ſpread a little earth co 
over the rocks, in order to plant their vines; and tio 
this ſmall quantity of earth, mixed with the ſhivers ſed 
of the rocks, was ſupported by low walls, the re- 
mains of which are here and there ſtill to be ſeen. ne 
Paleſtine, in ſpite of all this care, was never able 30 
to ſubſiſt its inhabitants; and therefore, as the thir- Cc 
teen cantons ſend out the ſuperfluity of their people th: 
to ſerve in the armies of thoſe princes who are ca- ſor 
pable of paying them, the Jews all went abroad, to al 
follow the trade of brokers in different parts of A. ro 
ſia and Africa; and ſcarcely was Alexandria built, lia 
when they ſettled there. The trading Jews hardly Si 
ever reſided. at Jeruſalem : and I queſtion whether, les 
in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of that ſmall kingdom, W; 
it had any ſo wealthy as many of the Hebrews of ce 
Amſterdam. 715 en 
When Omar, the ſucceſſor of Mahomet, ſeized ro 
on the fertile country of Syria, he took Paleſtine. fre 
And as Jeruſalem, in the opinion of the Mahome- al 


tans, is a holy city, he enriched it with a magniti- 
cent moſque covered with lead, and adorned within | 
by a prodigious number of ſilver lamps; 2 cc 
f 2 whic 
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which there were many of pure gold. Such was 
the ſtate of Aſia Minor, when a pilgrim of Amiens 
raiſed up the cruſades. He had then no other name 
beſides Coucoupietre, or Cucupierte, as we are told 
by the daughter of the Emperor Comnenus, Who 
ſaw this hermit at Conſtantinople : but he is known 
to us by the name of Peter the Hermit, However, - 
this Picard, who had all the obſtinacy of his coun- 
trymen, was ſo exaſperated at the exactions which 
he had ſuffered at Jeruſalem, and talked of them, at 
his return to Rome, in ſuch pathetic terms, that 
Urban II. thought him a proper perſon to ſecond 
the grand deſign the popes had for a long time form- 
ed of arming Chriſtianity againſt Mahometiſm. He 
therefore-ſent Peter from province to. province, to 
communicate, by the force of his ſtrong imagina- 
tion, the warmth of his ſentiments, and to ſow the 
ſeeds of enthuſiaſm. 

Urban II. at laſt held a council in ps open fields 
near Placentia *; at which were preſent- above 
39,000 ſeculars, beſides eccleſiaſtics. Alexius 
Comnenus, the Grecian Emperor, and the father of 
that princeſs who wrote the hiſtory of her times, 
ſent ambaſſadors to this council, to demand ſome 
alliſtance againſt the Muſſulmen: but he had no 


room to expect it, either from the Pope or the Ita- 


lians. The Normans had then taken Naples and 
Sicily from the Greeks : and as the Pope deſired at 
leaſt to be lord paramount of theſe kingdoms, and 
was moreover the rival of the Greek church, he ne- 
ceſſarily became the declared enemy of the eaſtern 
emperors, as he was the private foe of the empe- 


rors of the Weſt; conſequently he was ſo far 


from ſuccouring the Greeks, that he deſired to oy: 
all the Eaſt ſubject to the Latins. | 

But though the project of invading Paleſtine was 
applauded by all who aſſiſted at the council of Pla- 
centia, there were none who embraced it. The 
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principal Italian lords had too much buſineſs of their 
. own to manage at home; and would not leave a de. 
lightful country, in order to go and fight on the 
borders of Arabia Petrza. | 
Another council was therefore held at Clermont, 
in Auvergne, where the Pope made a ſpeech in the 
market-place, The Italians had wept over the ca. 
lamities of the Chriſtians of Aſia ; but the French 
took up arms. This country was peopled by a 
great number of new lords, who were reſtleſs, in- 
dependent, and fond of a life of war and diſſipation; 
for the moſt part plunged in crimes that are the na- 
tural attendants of debauchery, and in an ignorance 
equal to their guilt. But the Pope propoſed to 
grant them the remiſſion of all their ſins, and to o- 
pen to them the gates of heaven; only impoſing on 
them as a penance, the gratification of their predo- 
minant paſſion, in going to war. They therefore 
took up the croſs with a ſpirit of emulation: and 
then the churches and cloiſters bought at a low rate 
many of the eſtates of the lords, who imagined, 
that a little money, and their arms, were ſuffteien 
to enable them to conquer kingdoms in Aſia. Thus, 
for example, Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Bra- 
bant, ſold his eſtate of Bouillon to the chapter of 
Liege, and Stenay to the Biſnop of Verdun. The 
ſame biſhop alſo bought of Baldwin, Godfrey's bro- 


ther, the little he poſſeſſed in that country. The 


meaneſt lords of manors ſet out at their own expence, 
and the poor gentlemen followed them as *ſquires. 
They inliſted an infinite number of infantry, and 
| horſemen under a thouſand different banners. This 
eroud of cruſaders appointed their rendezvous at 
Conſtantinople. Monks, women, ' merchants, vic- 
tuallers, mechanics, all ſet out, imagining that they 
| ſhould find none on the road but Chriſtians, who 
would gain indulgences by furniſhing them with ſub- 
fog. | 3 

ſiſtence. 
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ſiſtence. Above 80,000 of theſe vagabonds ran» 
ged themſelves under the ſtandard of — upetre, 


whom I ſhall from henceforward call Do the 


Hermit, who walked at the head of the army with 
ſandals on his feet, and a rope tied round his waiſt: 
A new ſpecies of vanity ! 

The firſt exploit of this eremitical general was 


his beſieging a Chriſtian city in Hungary, called Ma- 


lavilla *, becauſe its inhabitants had refuſed to fur- 
niſh with proviſions the ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt; who, 
notwithſtanding the ſanctity of their enterpriſe, be · 
haved like a band of highway-robbers. This city 
was taken by ſtorm, given up to be pillaged, and 
the inhabitants murdered. The hermit was then 
no longer maſter of his cruſaders, who were intoxi- 
cated with the thirſt of plunder. One of Peter's 
lieutenants, called Gautier ſans Argent +, who com- 
manded half of his forces, behaved in the ſame 
manner in Bulgaria: but the country uniting to op- 
poſe theſe banditti, the greateſt part of them were 
cut off; and the hermit at length appeared before 
Conſtantinople with 20,000 perſons dying with hun- 
ger. 

A German preacher, called Godeſcalcus, wanted 
to act the fame part, but met with ſtill worſe treat 


ment. For as ſoon as he arrived with his diſciples 


in that ſame Hungary, where his predeceſſors: had 
committed ſuch exceſſes, the red eroſs they wore 
was like a ſignal, at the light of which they” were 
all maſſacred. 

Another fwarm of theſe adventurers, compo- 
ſed of above 200,000 perſons, women, prieſts, 
ſcholars, and peaſants, imagining that they were 
going to defend Jeſus Chriſt, thought that they 
ought to cxterminate all the Jews where-ever-they 
found them. There were great numbers of thele 
on the frontiers of France, and the trade of the 


V or bad city. + Gautier without money. 
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kingdom was all in their hands: theſe Chriſtians 
therefore, in order to execute the vengeance of hea. 
ven, put all theſe unhappy perſons to the ſword, 
Never was there, ſince the time of Adrian, ſo great 
a maſſacre of the people of that nation, who were 
_ exterminated at Verdun, Spires, Worms, Cologne, 
and Mentz: and many killed themſelves,” after ha- 
ving ripped open the bellies of their wives, to pre. 
vent their falling into the hands of theſe barbarians, 
Hungary, however, was the grave of this third ar. 
my of cruſaders. 
Peter, however, found before Conſtantinople 0- 
ther Italian and German vagabonds, who. joined 
him, and ravaged all the country round the city, 
The Emperor Alexius Comnenus was certainly a 
prince of great wiſdom and moderation; ſince he 


--3--3--8- 


contented himſelf with getting rid, as ſoon as he * 
was able, of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, by furniſhing alr 
them with veſſels to tranſport them to the other ſide no 


of the Boſphorus. The general Peter at length ſaw try 
himſelf at the head of a Chriſtian army within reach the 
of the infidels : but Solyman, Sultan of Nice, fell, he 
with his diſciplined Turks, on this diſperſed mm ane 


tude; and Gautier ſans Argent“, with many of the he: 

poor nobility, were ſlain. T be hermit, however, ſee 

returned to Conſtantinople; where he was regarded ag: 

as a fanatic, who had inliſted a multitude of mad- 

men for his followers. and 

But this was not the caſe with reſps& to all the Bo 

chiefs of the cruſades ; ſome of whom had more qui 

policy, lefs enthuſiaſm, and were more accuſtomed tra 

to command and lead troops that were a little bet- {el 

| ter . diſciplined. Godfrey of Bouillon was at the at 
G head of 70,000 foot. and 10,000 cavalry, armed T 
| _cap-a-pee, under the banners of many lords, who tai 
| ranged themſelves under his ſtandard. ru 
| In the mean time Hugh, brother to _ I, King be 
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ns of France, marched through Italy, with other lords 
+ who had joined him, in order to ſeek his fortune; # 
for almoſt the whole he poſſeſſed was his title of 
brother to a King, who himſelf was not very power- 
ful. But what appears moſt ſtrange is, that Robert 
Duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of William the Con- 
veror of England, left his duchy, in which he was 
- ſcarcely eſtabliſhed ; and after being driven out of 
England by his younger brother William Rufus, 
mortgaged Normandy to him, to raiſe money to 
defray the expence of this armament. He was: 
ſaid to be a voluptuous and ſuperſtitious prince; 
and theſe two qualities, which proceed from the 
weakneſs of the mental powers, prompted him to- 
undertake this expedition. 7155 | 
Old Raymond Count of Toulouſe, who poſſeſſed 
Languedoc and a part of Provence, and who had 
already fought againſt the Muſſulmen in Spain, did 
not think that his age, or the intereſt of his coun - 
try, were reaſons that ought'to make him ſuppreſs 
the ardent defire he felt for going into Paleſtine : 
he was therefore one of the firſt who took up arms, 
and he ſoon paſſed the Alps, as it is faid, at the 
head of near 100,000 men: but he did not fore- 
ſee, that very ſoon a cruſade would be preached up 
againſt his own family. | 4 GRE e 
The moſt politic of all the chiefs of the eruſades, 
and perhaps the only politician. among them, was 
the Bohemond, the ſon of Robert Guiſeard, the con- 
zore queror of Sicily. This whole family, on its being 
med tranſplanted into Italy, ſought to aggrandize them- 
bet- ſelves, ſometimes at the expence of the Pope, and 
the at others on the ruins of the Grecian. empire.. 
med This Bohemond had himſelf for a long time main» 
who tained a war againſt the Emperor Alexius, in Epi- 
rus and Greece; and having no other inheritanee, 
Ling belides the petty principality of Tarentum, and his 
own courage, he took advantage of the epidemical 
WA 7, U'3 enthuſiaſm, 
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. - enthuſiaſta of Europe, to aſſemble under his banner 


10, ooo horſemen well armed, and ſome infantry, 


with which he might conquer a few provinces ei. 
ther from the Chriſtians or Mahometans. + _ 


The Princeſs Anna Comnena obſerves, that her 


father was alarmed at theſe prodigious emigrations, 
which ruſhed into his country. © One would have 


« imagined,” ſays ſhe, © that all Europe, torn up 


« from its foundations, was going to fall upon 
% Aſia.” A 1 | 

A propoſal was made to the Pope, for him to 
put himſelf at the head of thoſe immenſe armies 
that were ſtill left. And indeed this was the only 
method of arriving at univerſal monarchy, which 
was then the principal view of the court of Rome. 
But this enterpriſe required the genius of a Maho- 
met, or an Alexander. E * | 

The Pope, and the princes engaged in the cru- 
ſade, had in this grand- affair very different views, 
and Conſtantinople was 'afraid of them all. The 
Latins were there hated, and conſidered as hefetics 
and barbarians. % %% 5145 643297 
What the Greeks dreaded moſt, and that with 
reaſon, was Bohemond and his Neapolitans, as be- 
Ing enemies to the empire. But ſuppoſing the views 
of Bohemond to have been juſt, - what right had al 
theſe weſtern princes to come and ſeize for them- 
ſeives the + provinces which the Turks had taken 
from the Grecian emperors? - 1 +! + 

We may form a judgment of the brutal arro- 
gance of theſe lords of the cruſade, from an inci- 
dent related by the Princeſs Anna Comnena, of a 
certain French count, who, in a public ceremony, 
- ſeated himſelf by the Emperor's ſide on his throne ; 
when Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
taking hold of this indiſereet perſon, to make him 
retire, the Count cried aloud, in his barbarous jar- 
gon, A pretty clown of a Greek, to e 

c 
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« ſelf ſeated before ſuch men as vel Theſe 
words were interpreted to Alexius, who only ſmi- 
led at this inſtance of folly. One or two indiſcre- 
tions of this kind are fufficient to render a WOW. 
nation contemptible. th Mt 
It was morally impoſſible, thar oeh gueſts ſhould 
not demand proviſions with : arrogance, and that 
the Greeks ſhould not refuſe them with marks of 
ill-nature. And indeed this: was the cauſe of cons 
tinual ſkirmiſhes ketween the natives and Godfreyꝰs 
army, which was the firſt that appeared after the 
rapine committed by thoſe that fel ed Peter the 
Hermit. At length, thefe animoſities were carried 
ſo far, that Godfrey attacked the ſuburbs of Cons 
ſtantinople, which were defended by the — 
Monteil, biſhop of Puy in Auvergne, the Pope's 
legate in the army of the cruſade, was abſolutely 
reſolved on their beginning their enterpriſes againſt 
the Infidels, by laying ſiege to the city that was the 
reſidence of the chief of all the Chriſtian princes. 
Bohemond, who was then in Sicily, gave the fame 
advice, and ſent courier after courier to prevent 
Godfrey's coming to an agreement with the Em- 
peror. Hugh, brother to the King of France, was 
at the ſame time ſo imprudent as to leave Sicily, 
where he had been with Bohemond, and to venture 
almoſt alone into the territories of Alexius: he 
added to this indiſcretion, that of writing letters full 
of pride and preſumption; which was very ridicu- 
lous in a man who had not an army to vindicate 
his inſolence : in conſequence of this his perſon was 
ſeized, and kept ſome time priſoner. At length the 
| prudent meaſures taken by the Emperor diverted 
theſe ſtorms : he furniſhed them with proviſions, 
prevailed on the princes engaged in the cruſade to 
pay him homage for all the lands they ſhould con- 
quer, and, after having loaded them with preſents, 
tranſpor ted them into Alia, Bohemond, whom he 
mo 
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moſt dreaded; he treated with the greateſt magni · 
fleenee. For when this prince went to pay him 
ho at Conſtantinople, and was ſeeing the rari- 
tles of the palace, Alexius ordered that a cabinet 
ſhould be filled with curioſities in gold and filver, of 
exquiſite workmanſhip, with jewels of all kinds, 
heaped up without order, and that the door ſhould 
be left open. Bohemond, in paſſing through the 
apartment, faw this treaſure, to which his conductors 
ſeemed to pay no attention; when, filled with amaze. 
——_ he cried out, © Is it poſſible that ſuch things 
« as theſe ſhould be neglected? Were they mine, I 
t ſhould think myſelf the moſt powerful prince on 
c“ earth.“ On which the Emperor ſent him the ca- 
binet that very evening. This account is related 
by his daughter, who was an eye-witneſs of the 
whole affair. Such was the behaviour of this prince, 
whom every diſintereſted perſon will ſtyle wiſe and 
munificent; but whom the greateſt part of thoſe 
who have wrote hiſtories of the cruſades have treat- 
ed as perfidious, only becauſe he would not de the 
| ſlave of a dangerous multitude. | 
In fine, when the Emperor had bappily g ot rid 
of them, and they were all paſſed into Aſia Minor, 
the army was reviewed near Nice, when it was 
found to conſiſt of 100,000 horſe, and 600,000 
foot, including the women ; and this number added 
to the firſt cruſaders who periſhed under the her- 
mit and others, makes the total to ambunt to a+ 
bout 1 100,000 : A number that juſtifies what is 
{aid of the armies of the kings of Perſia which pour- 
ed in upon Greece, and alſo what is related of the 
tranſplantations of fuch fwarms of barbarians. The 
French at length, arid more particularly Raymond 
of Toulouſe, now found themfelves in the fame 
country which the Southern Gauls had over-run 
1300 years before, when they ravaged Aſia Minor, 
and =” their name to the province of Galatia. 
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ſuch multitudes procured ſubſiſtence : and yet this 


was a concern that required as much care as the 


war itſelf. The Venetians at firſt refuſed to ſupply 
them; for they at that time gained more than ever 
by their commerce with the Mahometans, and 
therefore feared to loſe the privileges they enjoyed 
amongſt them : but the Genoeſe, the Piſans, and 
the Greeks, fitted out veſſels laden with proviſions, 
which they ſold to the cruſaders along the coaſt of 


Aſia Minor. Thus the Genoeſe became rich, and 


the world was aſtoniſhed to ſee that ſtate become a 
formidable power. | i ad] 
Neither old Solyman nor his fon were able to 
ſtem the firſt torrent of all theſe confederate princes 
engaged in the cruſade; for their troops were better 
choſen than thoſe of Peter the Hermit, and diſci- 
plined as well as their licentiouſneſs and enthuſiaſm 
would permit. 1:43 33 GL SM IAOTG (i u 
Nice was taken, and the troops of young Soly- 
man were twice defeated “; for neither the Turks 
nor Arabians could at firſt ſuſtain the ſhock of ſuch 
multitudes caſed in iron, nor of their large horſes, 
nor of the foreſts of lances, to which they were 
unaccuſtomed. Bohemond had the addreſs to ob- 
tain from thoſe engaged in the cruſade +, the fertile 
country of Antioch. Baldwin penetrated even into 
Meſopotamia, where he took the city of Edeſſa, and 
formed there a ſmall ſtate. At length they beſieged 


Jeruſalem, which was held for the caliph of Egypt 
by his lieutenants. The greateſt part of hiſtorians 
ſay, that the army of the beſiegers was diminiſhed 


by battles, ſickneſs, and by the garriſons put into 
the conquered towns, to 20,000 foot, and 15,000 


horſe ; and that Jeruſalem was provided with every 


thing neceſſary, and defended by a garriſon of 
40,000 ſoldiers: and they do not fail to add, that, 
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beſides this garriſon, it contained 20,000 reſolute 
inhabitants. But-there is no reader, of common 
ſenſe, who muſt not ſee, that it is morally impoſ- 
{ible for an army of 20,000 men to beſiege a forti- 
fied place that contains a garriſon of 60, ooo: but 
hiſtorians are always fond of the marvellous. 

It is certain however, that after a ſiege of five 
weeks the city was taken by ſtorm, and that all who 
were not Chriſtians were maſſacred. The hermit 
Peter, who from being a general was become a 
chaplain, was preſent both at the taking of the city, 
and at the flaughter of its inhabitants. Some Chri- 
ſtians, whom the Muſſulmen had ſuffered to live in 
the city, led the conquerors into the moſt private 
caves, in which the mothers had hid themſelves 


\ _. with their children; and none of them were ſuffer- 


ed to eſcape. All hiſtorians agree, that after this 
butchery the Chriſtians, glutted with human blood, 
went in proceſſion to the place which they were 
told was the ſepulchre of Chriſt, and there burſt in- 
to tears ®. It is very probable that they might 
there ſhew ſome ſigns of religion; but this tender: 
neſs, expreſſed by tears, is ſcarcely poſſible to ſuch 
giddy, furious, debauched, and cruel minds: the 
fame men indeed may be furious and tender, but 
not at one and the ſame time. ef; | 
The lords, who were now maſters of Jeruſalem, 
already aſſembled to chuſe a king; when the eccle- 
ſiaſtics who followed the army repaired to the aſ- 
ſembly, where they had the preſumption to declare, 
that the election that was going to be made would 
be void; becauſe, ſaid they, the choice of a pa- 
triarch ought to precede that of a ſovereign. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was nevertheleſs elected 
Duke, but not King of Jeruſalem. Some months 
after, à legate, named Daun-Barto, arriving, he 
cauſed himſelf to be nominated patriarch by the cler. 
109g. (a 4 
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gy; when the firſt thing he performed, was his ta- 
king the little kingdom of Jeruſalem to himſelf, 
while Godfrey of Bouillon, who had conquered' the, 
city at the hazard of his life, was obliged to yield 
it up to that biſhop: he, however, reſerved to himſelf 
the port of Joppa, and ſome privileges in Jeruſalem. 

The ſame circumſtances produce the ſame effects. 
We have ſeen, that when Mahomet's ſucceſſors had 
conquered many kingdoms, they were divided by 
diſcord 3 and the cruſaders ſuffered nearly the ſame 
fate: — they had fewer conqueſts, and were 
more divided. They had already formed three pet - 
ty ſtates in Aſia, Antioch, Jeruſalem, and Edeſſa; 
and ſome years after, a fourth was erected, which 
was that of Tripoli in Syria, and was given to 
young Bertrand, ſon of the Count de Toulouſe : 
but in order to conquer Tripoli, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to make uſe of the veſſels of the Venetians, 
who then entered into the cruſade, and made the 
others yield them up a part of this conqueſt. 

Of all theſe new princes who had promiſed to 
pay homage for their acquiſitions to the Grecian 
Emperor, none kept their promiſe, and all were jea- 
lous of each other. In a little time theſe new ſtates 
being divided, and ſubdivided, paſſed into many 
different hands ; and there roſe up, the ſame as in 
France, many different lords, as counts of Joppa, 
and marquiſes of Galilee, Sidon, Acra, and Ceſarea. 
Solyman, who had loſt Antioch and Nice, ſtill kept 
the open country, which was inhabited by clans of 
Muſſulmen; ſo that under his reign, and after his 
deceaſe, there was a mixture of Chriſtians, Turks, 
and Arabians, conſtantly at war with each other; 
and Turkiſh and Chriſtian caſtles were placed in the 
ſame neighbourhood, juſt as in Germany the aſtates 
of the Proteſtants and Catholics are mutually inter- 
mingled. | eee 

Of the million that had entered into this cruſade, 


very 
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very few remained; but as the rumor: of their ſuc · 
ceſs was increaſed by common fame, new adven- 
2 ſtill ſet out from the Weſt. Prince Hugh, 
rother to Philip I. brought a new multitude, which 
Increaſed on the way by his being joined by the I. 
talians and Germans. Theſe have been computed at 
300,000 ; but if we reduce them to two thirds. of 


this number, there will ſtill be-200,000 men loſt to 


Chriſtendom ; for theſe were treated near Conſtan- 
tinople in much the ſame manner as' the followers. 
of Peter the Hermit had been: thoſe who landed in 


Aſia, were deſtroyed by Solyman; and Prince Hugh | 


died almoſt deſerted in Aſia Minor. 

But what perhaps further proves the -extreme 

weakneſs of the principality of Jeruſalem, is the 
eſtabliſhment of thoſe religious ſoldiers, called the 
Templars and Hoſpitallers ; for it; is: certain, that 
theſe monks, at firſt inſtituted to ſerve the lick, were 
not in ſafety, ſince they took up arms. Beſides, 
when the Tociety in general is well governed, Pere 
aſſociations are ſeldom made. 
Ihe religious, conſecrated to the ſervice of the 
wounded, having made a vow to take up arms in 
the year 1118, there was ſoddenly formed a militia 
of the ſame kind, under the name of Templars: 
a title which they aſſumed from their living near a 
church, which was ſaid to have been formerly So- 
lomon's temple. Theſe eſtabliſhments were found- 
ed by the French : Raymond Dupuy, firſt grand 
maſter-and founder-of the militia of- Hoſpitallers, 
was a native of Dauphine. 

Scarcely were theſe two orders eſtabliſhed by the 
Pope” s bulls, when they grew rich and became ri- 
vals : they then fought as often againſt each other, 
as againſt the Muſſulmen. Soon after, a new. order 
was inſtituted in favour of the poor Germans, who 
bad been abandoned in Paleſtine: theſe wee. the 


Teutonic 
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Teutonic monk, who afterwards in rope be. 

N came a militia of conquerors. 
| At length the ſituation of the Chriſtians: was . 
d precarious, that Baldwin, the firſt king of Jeruſalem, 
who reigned after the death of Baldwin his brother, 
3 was taken almoſt at the gates of the city by a Turks 5 
: iſh prince. 9 
„ The ſtrength of the Chriſtians in theſe comquelel Y 
countries decreaſed every day: the firſt conquerors 
1 were now dead, and their ſucceſſors were ſunk into 
| effeminacy. Edeſſa was taken by the Turks in the 
year 1140, and Jeruſalem was threatened. The 
Greek emperors finding their neighbours, the prin» 


d ces of Antioch, were only new uſurpers, made war 
p upon them, and not without reaſon. And thus the 
Þ _ Chriſtians of Aſia, ready to be overpowered on e- 
t very ſide, ſolicited Europe for a new cruſade. 
e The French began the firſt inundation, applica- 
* tion was therefore made to them to begin the ſe- 
e cond. Pope Eugenius III. the diſciple of St Ber- 
| nard, the founder of Clervaux, wiſely choſe his firſt 
e maſter to be the inſtrument of a new depopulation. 
n No religious ever better reconciled the hurry of 
a buſineſs with the auſterity of his order: none ever 
; arrived like him at that reſpe& which is purely per- 
a ſonal, and is above authority itſelf. His fellow-ſtu- 
- dent, Suger the abbot, was prime miniſter of France 
l his diſciple was Pope: but Bernard, though no 
d more than abbot of Clervaux, was the oracle not 
8, only of France, but of Europe. | | 

At Vezelay in Burgundy “, a ſcaffold was „ raiſed 
E in the market place, on which Bernard appeared 
i- ſeated by the fide of Lewis the Young, King of 
r, France. He ſpoke firſt; the King ſeconded him, 
er and then received the croſs from the hand of Sr 
10 Bernard; and all who were preſent followed his ex 
ne — 'Suger, the e miniſter, was however of 
c * 1146, 


* 
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opinion, that the King ought not to abandon the 
certain advantages he might procure for his -own 
dominions, to go into Syria in ſearch of uncertain 
conqueſts : but Bernard's eloquence, and the ſpirit 
of the times, without which that eloquence would 
have been uſeleſs, prevailed over the counſels of the 
miniſter. 

Lewis the Young is repreſented as a prince more 
— rote than virtuous. In one of thoſe little ci- 
vil wars which the feudal government in France ren- 
dered inevitable, the King's troops had burnt the 


church of Vitry, and all the people who had taken 


ſanQuary in it, had periſhed in the flames: it was 
therefore an eaſy matter to perſuade him, that he 
could not expiate, but by going to Paleſtine, a crime 
which he might have better repaired by a wiſe ad- 
miniſtration.” His young wife, Eleanor of Guienne, 
went with the King in this cruſade ; either becauſe 
ne then loved him, or becauſe decency. 1n thoſe 
times required that ſhe ſhould accompany her as 
band in thoſe wars. 
S. t Bernard had acquired ſuch a ſingular Ness 
tion, that, in a new aſſembly held at Chartres, he 
was elected chief of the cruſade : A fact that appears 
almoſt incredible; but nothing ought to be thought 
ſo that is produced by the religious frenzy of the 
multitude. Bernard, however, had too much ſenſe 
to expoſe himſelf to the ridicule with which he was 
threatened ; for the example of Peter the Hermit 
was recent : he therefore refuſed the poſt of gene- 
ral, and contented. himſelf with that of prophet. 
From France he. went into Germany, where he 


found another monk who preached. up the cruſade. 


But this rival, who had not the Pope's miſſion, he 
— to ſilence; ; at length he gave the red croſs to 
the Emperor Conrad III. and in the name of God 
publicly promiſed him ſuceeſs over! the infidels. 
Soon after, one of his diſciples, named Philip, ſent 


* word to France, that Bernard had performed many 


miracles 
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miracles in Germany: it was not indeed pretended, 
that he raiſed; the dead to life; but the blind recei- 
ved ſight, the lame walked, and-the ſick were beab- 
ed. We may reckon amongſt theſe prodigies, that 
he every where preached to the Germans in French. 

The hopes of certain victory drew after the Em- 
peror and the King of France the greateſt part of 
the knights in their dominions; and it is ſaid, that 
in each army there were reckoned 70, ooo men in 
complete armour, with a prodigious number of 
light horſe, excluſive of the infantry. We cannot 
ſuppoſe this ſecond emigration to conſiſt of leſs than 
300,000 perſons; which, added to 1, 300, ooo ſent 
before, makes the whole conſiſt of 1,600,000 tranſ- 
planted inhabitants. The Germans ſet out firſt, and 
the French followed them. It is natural, that fick- 
neſs ſhould carry off a great part of theſe multitudes 
on their paſſing into a different climate; 

Intemperance produced a mortality in Conrad's 
army, near the plains of Conſtantinople : and from 
thence thoſe rumours were ſpread through the Weſt 
. of the Greeks poiſoning the wells and ſprings. The 
D ſame exceſſes that were committed by the former 
$ cruſaders, were renewed by this, which gave Ma- 
t nuel Comnenus the ſame apprehenſions as they had 
e given his grandfather Alexius. 

e Conrad, after having paſſed the Boſphorus, con- 

8 ducted bis enterpriſe with an imprudence that ſeems 

t to be inſeparable from a cruſade. The principality 

of Antioch was yet in being; and the Emperor 
might have joined thoſe Chriſtians of Syria, and have 

0 waited for the King of France: they muſt then 

A have overpowered the enemy by numbers. But the 

e Emperor of Germany, jealous both of the Prince 

0 of Antioch and the King of France, threw himſelf 
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into the midſt of Aſia Minor; where the Sultan of 

i Iconium, who was a more able general than Con- 

t rad, drew his heavy German cavalry among the 
X 2 rocks, #. 


| rocks, who being fatigued, diſpirited, and incaps- 


ble of acting on ſuch ground, the Turks had no o- - oh 

ther trouble but that of killing them. The Empe. fic 

_ For. wounded, and with only a few fugitive troops, ha 

_ -. faved himſelf by flying towards Antioch ; and from os 
” . thence went to Jeruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead of of 
_ appearing there as the general of an army. The | 
famous Frederick Barbaroſſa, his nephew, who ſuc- + 
ceeded him in the government.of the German em- 10 
pire, followed him in this expedition, and learned K 
among the Turks to exerciſe that courage, which 2 

the popes were to put to the ſevereſt proof. : f 


The enterpriſe of Lewis the Young met with the 6 
ſame ſucceſs. Beſides, it muſt be confeſſed, that 


thoſe who accompanied him had not more prudence > 

than the Germans, and that they acted with even te 

hs leſs regard to juſtice. Scarce were they arrived in | 
® Thrace, when the Biſhop of Langres propoſed his b 
rendering himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople. But the 8 
ſhame that would attend ſuch an action was too ap- { 
parent, and the ſucceſs too dubious. The French 
army therefore croſſed the Helleſpont, and followed : 
the ſteps of the Emperor Conrad. | < 

It cannot, I believe, have eſcaped the reader's ( 
obſervation, that theſe powerful Chriſtian armies en- , 
gaged in war in the ſame country in which Alexan- ( 

der was always victorious, with much fewer troops, R 
againſt enemies far more powerful than the Turks ; 

and Arabs were at that time. There muſt then have =” 
certainly been ſome fundamental defect, that neceſ- 6 


ſarily rendered their courage uſeleſs: and this de- 
fect was probably that ſpirit of independence, which 
the feudal government had eſtabliſhed in Europe; 
ſo that chiefs, without either art or experience, led 
dliſorderly multitudes into unknown countries. The 
King of France was, like the Emperor, ſurpriſed a- 
mong the rocks towards Laodicea, and like him was 
defeated : but at Antioch he ſuffered certain Poe 
. K Is | lc 
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cap. of the Baſt and the Graftdes. — 
ſtie misfortunes, that more ſenſibly affected bim 
than public calamities. Raymond Prince of Au- 


tioch, with whom he, and Queen Eleanor his wife, 
had taken refuge, was ſuſpected of loving that prin- 


ceſs : and it is faid, that ſhe forgot all the fatigues , 
of ſo painful a journey in the arms of Saladin, A 
young Turk, of exquiſite beauty. The concluſion. | 


of the whole enterpriſe was, that the Emperor Con- 
rad returned almoſt alone into Germany; and the 
King brought back to France none but his wife and 
a few courtiers, At his return he diſſolved his mar- 
riage with Eleanor of Guienne; and thus loſt that 
fine French province, after having loſt in Aſia the 
moſt flouriſhing army that his country had ever ſet 
on foot. A thouſand deſolated families in vain ut> 
tered their invectives againſt St Bernard for his pro- 
phecies; who, in his own vindication, compared 
himſelf to Moſes, who had, he ſaid, like him, pro- 
miſed the Iſraelites, in the name of God, to lead 
them into a happy country, and yet ſaw waar: 
generation periſh in the deſerts. 


After theſe unhappy expeditions, the Aliatie 


Chriſtians grew more divided than ever; and the 
ſame factious ſpirit prevailed amongſt the Muſſul- 
men. The pretence of religion had no longer 2 
ſhare in political affairs: on the contrary, a 

the year 1166, Amaury King of Jeruſalem entered 
into an alliance with the Sultan of Egypt againſt the 


Turks; but ſcarcely had the King of ' 77 


ſigned the treaty, when he broke it. 2 
In the midſt of all theſe troubles aroſe the great 

Saladin, the nephew of Noradin, Sultan of Egypt, 
who conquered Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and Meſo- 
potamia. Saladin, the ſovereign of all theſe coun- 
tries, foon formed the deſign of conquering the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, when the violent factions, which 
tore in pieces this little ſtate, haſtened its ruin. Guy 
of Luſi ignan, who had been crowned King, but 
, X 8 5 whole 
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whoſe title had been diſputed, reaſſembled in Galilee 


all the divided Chriſtians, whom the common dan- 


ger had united, and marched againſt Saladin ; the 
Biſhop of Ptolemais, wearing a cope over his ar- 


| "2 mour, and holding * en ac mich be 


perſuaded the Chriſtians was the ſame on which 
Chriſt died. However, all the Chriſtians were ei- 
ther killed or taken priſoners; when the captive 
King, who expected nothing but death, was aſto- 
niſhed at being treated by Saladin, as priſoners of 


war are now treated by generals poſſeſſed of the 


greateſt humanity. en 
Saladin, with his own hand, preſented Lufignan 
a.cup of liquor cooled with ſnow ; when the King, 
after having drank, offered the cup to one of bis 
captains, whoſe name was Rainaud de Chatillon. 
It was an inviolable cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the 
Muſſulmen, and is ſtill preſerved among ſome of 
the Arabians, never to put thoſe priſoners to death 
to whom they had given meat or drink. This an- 
cient law of hoſpitality was regarded as ſacred by 
Saladin, who would not ſuffer Rainaud de Chatillon 
to drink after the King; for the captain had fre- 
uently violated his promiſe, and the conqueror had 
Bom to puniſh him. To ſhew therefore that he 
knew how to puniſh, as well as to ſhew mercy, be 
ſtruck off the head of the.perfidious wretch with 
one blow. of his ſabre. Being — lo the gates 
of Jeruſalem, which the inhabitants were now in» 
capable of defending, he granted the Queen, Lu- 


ſignan's wife, a capitulation, which ſhe could not 


hope to obtain; and permitted her to retire where» 
ever ſhe pleaſed, without demanding any ranſom 
from the Greeks who lived in the city. On bis ma- 
king his entry into Jeruſalem, many women came, 
and threw themſelves at his feet; ſome begging 
that he would reſtore to them their huſbands, and 
Others their children or their fathers, who were his 

1 | 5 priſoners; 
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priſoners ; and he granted their requeſts with a ge- 
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neroſity, of which that part of the world had yet © C * | 


afforded no e Saladin cauſed the moſque, 
which had been converted into a church, to be 


waſhed with roſe · water by the Chriſtians themſelves, -» 


and placed in it a magnificent chair, which his un- 
cle Noradin, Sultan of Aleppo, had made * with his 
own hands. He alſo cauſed to be carved on the 
door theſe words: SALADIN THE KING, THE SER» 
VANT OF GOD, SET UP THIS INSCRIPTION, AF> 
TER GOD HAD TAKEN JERUSALEM BY HIS HANDS. 
He eſtabliſned Mahometan ſchools : but, notwith= 
ſtanding his attachment to his religion, he reſtored 
to the Oriental Chriſtians the church of the holy ſe- 
pulehre. It muſt alſo be added, that, within the 
compals of a year, he granted Guy of Luſignan his 
liberty, on his ſwearing never to take up arms a- 
gainſt his deliverer ; but Luſignan paid no regard to 
his oath. pred) $4577 
We have juſt ſeen Charlemain convert the north 
of Germany with fire and fword ; and have after- 
wards beheld the idolatrous Danes making Europe 
_ tremble, and conquering Normandy, without even 
attempting to force the conquered to embrace ido- 
latry: but ſcarcely was Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in 
Denmark, Saxony, and Scandinavia, than a eruſade 
was preached up againft the Pagans of the North, 
whom they called Sc/aves, or ſſaves; from whence 
the country which borders on Hungary is called 
Sclavonia, The Chriſtians took up arms againſt - 
them from Bremen to the extremities of Scandina- 
via. Above 100,000 cruſaders carried deſtruction 
among theſe idolaters, killing vaſt multitudes, and 
making no converts. We may till add the Toſs of 
theſe 100,000 men to the 1,600,000, which the 
madneſs of thoſe times had coſt Europe. 
In the mean time the Chriſtians loſt all they bad 
* 1197. | 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed in Aſia, except Antioch, Tripoli, Joppa, 


and the city of Tyre: all the reſt was in the poſſeſſion 
of Saladin, either in his own perſon, or by his ſon- 
 in+law, the Sultan of Iconium or Cogn 
At the rumour of Saladin's victories, all Europe 
was in confuſion ; and Pope Clement III. excited 
France, Germany, and England againſt him. 
Philip Auguſtus, who then reigned in France *, 
and old Henry II. King of England, ſuſpended their 
quarrels, and only vied with each other in their 
_ readineſs to ſuccour Aſia. They both ordered, that 
ſuch of their ſubjects as would not take up the croſs, 
ſhould pay the value of the tenth part of their reve- 
nues and moveable effects to defray the expence of 
the armament. This was called the Saladin tithe, 
which ſerved as a trophy of the conqueror's glory. 
The Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, famous for 
the perſecutions he ſuffered from the popes, and for 
what he made them ſuffer, took up the croſs almoſt 
at the ſame time. He ſeemed to, be among the 
Chriſtians of * Aſia, what Saladin was among the 
Turks, an able politician, a good ſoldier, tried by 
fortune, and he was at the head of an army of 
150,000 fighting men. He at firſt took the precau- 
tion to order, that none ſhould be ſuffered to enter 
into the cruſade, but ſuch as bad at leaſt 1 50 franks 
current money, to the end that every one might, 
by his own means, prevent thoſe frightful dearths 
which had contributed to the ruin of the preceding 
armies. LY | | 
The Emperor was, however, obliged firſt to fight 
againſt the Greeks. \ The court of Conſtantinople, 


Weary of being continually menaced by the Latins, 


entered at laſt into an alliance with Saladin, which 
was condemned by the reſt of Europe, notwith- 
ſtanding its "being apparently inevitable ; for no al- 
liance can take place between natural enemies, but 
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from neceſſity. Our preſent alliance with the 
Turks, though perhaps leſs neceſſary, does not 
create ſuch murmurs. Frederick forced a'paſſage 
through Thrace ſword in band, againſt Haac Ange- 
lus the Emperor; and conquering the Greeks, he 
afterwards obtained two victories over the Sultan 
of Cogni : but bathing himſelf in a river, thought 
to be the Cydnus, when in a profuſe ſweat, he died, 
and his conqueſts became of no advantage. Thot 
they had doubtleſs been dearly bought, ſince his fon, 
the Duke of Suabia could gather together 'no more 
than 7 or 8000 men at moſt, out of the 150,000 
that had followed his father. Theſe he conducted to 
Antioch, and joined them to the remains of the ar- 
my of Guy of Luſignan, King of Jeruſalem ; who 
was ſtill reſolved to attack Saladin his conqueror, 
notwithſtanding his oath, and the inferiority of his 
forces. | | { 


After many battles, none of which were deciſive, 72 
the ſon of Frederick Barbaroſſa, who might have 


been Emperor of the Weſt, loſt his life near Ptole - 
mais. Thoſe who have written of his dying a mar- 
tyr to chaſtity, and have aſſerted, that he might 
have preſerved his life by the uſe of women, have 
ſhewn that they are bold panegyriſts, and but little 
acquainted with natural philoſophy. However, the 
ſame compliment has ſince been paid to Lewis VIII. 
King of France. _ db een 
Aſia Minor was a gulf into which all Europe 
were throwing themſelves. Not only was the im- 
menſe army of Frederick loſt; but the fleets' of 
Engliſh, French, Italians, and Germans, that pre- 
ceded the arrival of Philip Auguſtus, and Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, brought freſh cruſaders, and freſh 


victims. - 


The Kings of France and England at length arri- "7 


ved before Ptolemais in Syria; and almoſt all the 
Chriſtians in the Eaſt had united to beſiege that city. 
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Saladin was: then near the Euphrates, where he was 
imbarraſſed by a civil war: and when the two kings 
bad joined their forces to thoſe of the eaſtern Chri- 
ſtians, the whole army was computed to amount to 
aàboxe zoo, ooo men. > 


Ptolemais was indeed taken * - but the diſcord 


that neceſſarily took place between two fuch rivals 
in glory and in intereſt, as Philip and'Richbard, did 
more miſchief than theſe 300,000 performed: ſuc- 
ceſsful exploits. Philip, tired with theſe diviſions, 
and ſtill more with the ſuperiority aſſumed: on all 
occaſions: by Richard, whom be conſidered as his 


vaſlal, returned into his own dominions ; which he 
ought not perhaps to have left, and to which he 


ought not to have returned, without bringing with 
bim new acquiſitions of glory. 

-;:Richard remained maſter of the field of honour, 
but not of that multitude of cruſaders, who were 
more divided by their animoſities than the two kings 


had been; which made the moſt heroic courage in- 


effectual. Saladin, who returned victorious from 
"Meſopotamia, gave battle to the cruſaders near Cæ- 
farea, when Richard had the glory of diſmounting 
Saladin; which was almoſt all that be gained in this 
memorable expedition. 

Fatigues, ſickneſs, ſkirmiſhes, and continval 
uirtels, ruined this great army; and Richard re- 
turned + with more glory indeed than Philip Au- 
guſtus, but \n a manner much leſs prudent. He 
, fer fail with a ſingle veſſel; and that being wrecked 
on the coaſt of Venice, be traverſed half of Ger- 
many in diſguiſe, and but ill attended. He had of- 


tended the Duke of Auſtria while he was in Syria, 


by bis haughty behaviour; and yet he was ſo im- 
prudent as to paſs through his dominlous: on which 
the Duke loaded him with chains, and delivered 


him up to the Emperor; who kept him in * as 
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an enemy taken in war, and — T0000 
marks of ſilver for his ranſom. - 


Saladin, who had entered into a creamy! with Ri. 
chard, by which he left the Chriſtians the ſea-coaſt 
from Tyre to Joppa, continued faithful to his en- 


gagement; but died “ three years after at Dama- 
{cus, admired even by the Chriſtians. In his laſt ill 


neſs, inſtead of the flags which uſed to be diſplayed 


before his door, he cauſed to be ſubſtituted the 
ſheet in which he was to be buried; and the per- 
ſon who carried this ſtandard of death, cried with 
a loud voice, “ This is all that Saladin, the con- 
1 queror of the Eaſt, has obtained by his victo- 
« ries.” It is ſaid, that he left by his laſt will be- 
nefactions to be equally diſtributed amongſt the 
poor Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſtians; intendi 
by his diſpoſition to teach this doctrine, that 
men are brethren, and that, in order to intitle them 
to receive our aſſiſtance, we ought not to inquire 
what they believe, but what they ſuffe. 

The zeal for cruſades was not extinguiſhed; and 


the wars carried on by Philip Auguſtus againſt Eng- 


land and Germany, did not prevent a great number 
of the French lords from turning cruſaders. The 


principal promoter of this emigration was a Flemiſh 


prince, as Godfrey of Bouillon had been the AE 
of the firſt. 
This was Baldwin Count of Flanders : 4000 
knights, gooo eſquires, and 25, ooo foot, co 
ſed this new cruſade, which may be called the fifth. 
Venice, which ſupported its commerce by War, 
became every. day more and more formidable. I 
was thought expedient to apply to this ſtate for 
aſſiſtance rather than to any other; for the Vene- 
tians were able to fit out larger fleets than the ki 


of England, Germany, and France. Theſe indu- 


ſtrious republicans gained by this cruſade not only 
1195. 
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wealth, 
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wealth, but additional territories. In the firſt place, 


they were paid 85,000 marks of ſilver, merely for 


the paſſage of the troops; and then made uſe of 
this very army, to which: they added fifty galleys, 


in firſt making conqueſts in Dalmatia -- 


Pope Innocent, however, either as a matter of 
form, or becauſe he already feared their increaſing 


-- grandeur, excommunicated them: but theſe ex. 


_ 


communicated cruſaders nevertheleſs took Zara and 
its territories, which {till increaſed the power of 
the Venetians. 


This cruſade was different from all the others; 


for the cruſaders found Conſtantinople divided, and 
the former ones had always to do with emperors 
well eſtabliſhed on the throne. The Venetians, to- 
ether with the Count of Flanders, the Marquis of 
Montferrat, and in fine, the principal commanders, 
who are ſeldom deficient in point of policy, percei- 
ved that the time was come for executing-the an- 
cient project againſt the Grecian empire. 7 
Iſaac Angelus had been deprived. of his liberty 
and ſight by his brother Alexius : but his ſon was 
at the head of a party, and the cruſaders offered 
him their dangerous aſſiſtance. Such auxiliaries 
were equally odious to both parties: however, they 
incamped without the city, which was always filled 
with tumult. Young Alexius, who was deteſted 


by the Greeks for having introduced the Latins, 


ſoon became the victim of a new faction; and one 
of his relations, who was ſirnamed Murtzuphlus, 
ſtrangled him with his own hands. 


Ihe cruſaders, who, had then the pretence of 


revenging the death of their creature, took advan- 
tage of the ſeditions that deſolated the city, in or- 
dier to plunder it. They entered almoſt without 
- _ reliſtance; and having put all they met to the ſword, 

| gave themſelves up to all the exceſs of avarice and 


1202. 1 


fury. 
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þ fury. Nicetas aſſures us, that the booty of this. 

8 French lords alone amounted to 400, ooo marks of 

f ſilver. The churches were pillaged ; and what 

; ſufficiently ſhews, that the diſpoſition of the na- 
tion has never changed, is, that the French danced 

F with the ladies in the ſanctuary of the church of 

St Sophia. * 

This was the firſt time that the city of Conſtantia 

5 nople was taken and ſacked; and this was done by 

F Chriſtians, who had made a vow to fight only a- 

gainſt the Infidels, 

In all theſe ſkirmiſhes, we do not find that the 
wild-fire ſo much boaſted of by hiſtorians, had the 
leaſt effect. If it had been what they repreſent it, 
it would always have ſecured” the victory both by 


J land and ſea. If it was ſomething reſembling our 
, phoſphorus, it might indeed be preſerved in water, 

but then in that element it would have produced no 
a effect. In ſhort, notwithſtanding this ſecret, the 


Turks had taken almoſt all Aſia Minor from the 
7 Greeks, and the Latins took the reſt. | 
; Baldwin Count of Flanders, the moſt powerful 
| perſon in the eruſade, cauſed himſelf to be elected 
5 emperor, and condemned Murtzupblus, the other 
7 uſurper, to be thrown from the top of a high co- 
| lumn. The other chiefs divided the empire be- 
tween them. The Venetians took Peloponneſus, 
; the ifle of Candia, and many cities on the coaſt of 
Phrygia, which had never ſubmitted to the Turkiſh 
, yoke. The Marquis of Montferrat took Theſſaly. 

Thus there was little left for Baldwin, beſides 
f Thrace and Mœſia. As to the Pope, he gained, at: 
. leaſt for a time, the whole eaſtern church. This 
. conqueſt however might have been worth a king- 
t dom; for Conſtantinople was a much more valuable 
acquiſition than Jeruſalem. 
| Theſe cruſaders, who ruined the Chriſtians their 

brethren, might more eaſily than all their predeceſ- 
. Vol. I. Y ſors 
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ſors have driven the Turks out of Aſia: for the 


dominions of Saladin were diſmembered. But of 
ſuch a number of _ who had taken a vow to 
go and ſuccour Jeruſalem, there only paſſed into 
Syria a few of thoſe who were unable to get any 
_ ſhare in the ſpoils of the Greeks. One of theſe 
was Simon of Montfort, who having in vain at- 

"tempted to obtain a ſovereignty in Greece and Sy- 
ria, returned at length to France, and put himſelf 


at the head of a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. 


There remained many princes of the family of 


the Comneni, who did not loſe their courage at 
the deſtruction of their empire. One of theſe, whoſe 
name was allo Alexius, eſcaped with ſome veſſels 
to Colchis ; and there, between the fea and Mount 
Caucaſus, founded a ſmall ſtate, called the empire 
of Trebizond ; ſo much has the word empire been 
abuſed. 


Theodore Laſcaris, by whom Nice was retaken, 


eſtabliſhed himſelf in Bithynia, by opportunely ma- 
king uſe of the Arabs againſt the Turks. He alſo 
took upon himſelf the title of Emperor, and cauſed 
a patriarch to be elected of his own communion. 
Other Greeks entered into an alliance even with the 
Turks, and called to their aſſiſtance their ancient 
enemies the Bulgarians againſt the new Emperor 
Baldwin, who had yet ſcarcely enjoyed his con- 
12 and having totally defeated him near A- 

rianople *, they cut off his arms and legs, and 
left him a prey to wild beaſts. 


People are aſtoniſhed, that the ſources of theſe | 


emigrations were not dried up ; but the contrary 
would have been as proper a ſubject of aſtoniſh- 
ment. The minds of mankind were ſet in agita- 
tion; penitents were ordered by their confeſſors to 
go to the Holy Land, and by the falſe reports 
every day propagated, new hopes were excited. 
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Erloin, a monk of Britany, about the year 1204, 
conducted a multitude of his countrymen into Sy- 
ria. The widow of a king of Hungary took the 
croſs, with many other women, believing that there 
was no other method of getting to heaven, beſides 
that of performing this journey. This epidemic 
frenzy ſeized even the children; thouſands of whom, 
conducted by their ſchoolmaſters and the monks, 
left the houſes of their parents, on the faith of theſe. 
words, Out of the mouth of babes and ſucklings 
thou haſt ordained ſtrength. Their conductors 
ſold a part to the Muſſulmen, and the reſt periſhed 
miſerably. 

Antioch was the moſt conſiderable ſtate the Chri- 
ſtians had preſerved in Syria; and Ptolemais was 
the only place they poſſeſſed in the kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem : yet it was the opinion of the Weſt, that 
Jeruſalem ought to have a king ; and Emery of Lu- 
ſignan, the titular king, dying about the ycar 1205, 
the Biſhop of Ptolemais propoſed to go to France 
to demand a king of Judea; whtn Philip Auguſtus 
nominated a younger ſon of the houſe of Brienne 
in Champaign, who had ſcarcely any eſtate, We 
may, by the King's choice, form a judgment of 
that kingdom. 

This titular king, together with thoſe knights, 
ſome people from Biitany, who had croſſed the 
ſea, many German princes, a Duke of Auſtria, An- 
drew King of Hungary, who was followed by ver 
fine troops, the templars and hoſpitallers, and the 
biſhops of Munſter and Utrecht, might have form- 
ed an army of conquerors, if they had had a gene- 
ral in chief; but this they always wanted. 

The King of Hungary retiring, a Count of Hol- 
land undertook what ſo many kings and princes had 
been unable to perform. The Chriſtians ſeemed 
now to have a proſpect of retrieving their affairs: 
their hopes were ſtrengthened by the arrival of a 
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multitude of knights brought by a legate from the 
Pope : an archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, the biſhops of 
Paris, Angiers, Autun, and Beauvais, accompa- 
nied the legate with a conſiderable body of troops; 
and beſides theſe, 4000 Engliſn, and as many Ita- 
lians, came under ſeveral banners: ſo that John de 
Brienne, who had arrived at Ptolemais almoſt alone, 
Found himſelf at the head of near 100,000 men. 

Saphadin, brother to the famous Saladin, who 
had lately joined Egypt to his other dominions, 
came to demoliſh the remains of the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem, which was no more than a ſmall ruinous 
town : but as Saphadin appeared but ill eſtabliſhed 
in Egypt, the cruſaders imagined they might eaſily 
obtain the poſſeſſion of that country, 

The paſſage from Ptolemais to the mouth of the 
Nile is very ſhort; and the veſſels which had 
brought ſuch numbers of Chriſtians, carried them 
in three days to the ancient Peluſium. 

Near the ruins of Peluſium is built Damietta, on 
a cauſey that defends it from the inundations of the 
Nile. The cruſaders began the ſiege during the laſt 
illneſs of Saphadin *, and continued it after his 
death. Meladin, his eldeſt ſon, then reigned in 
Egypt, who was thought to be fonder of the laws, 
the ſciences, and a life of tranquillity, than of war : 
but Corradin, Sultan of Damaſcus, who was in the 
poſſeſſion of all Syria, came to his aſſiſtance. The 
fame of this ſiege, which laſted two years, ſpread 

through Europe, Aſia, and Africa. | 

St Francis of Aſſiſi, who had then eſtabliſhed his 
order, went himſelf to the camp of the beſiegers; 
and thinking that he ſhould eaſily convert the Sultan 


Meladin, advanced with his companion, brother Il- 


luminatus, to the Egyptian camp; where he was 

ſeized. and conducted to the Sultan. Francis preach- 

ed to him in Italian, and made a propoſal to cauſe 
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a large fire to be kindled, into which the imans on 
the one hand, and he and Illuminatus on the other, 
ſhould caſt themſelves to prove which was the true 
religion. The Prince replied with a ſmile, that his 
prieſts were not of the number of thoſe who would 
leap into the fire in defence of their faith. Francis 
then propoſed to throw himſelf into it alone : but. 
Meladin told him, that if he ſhould aecept of ſuch 
a propoſal, he would be thought to doubt the truth _ 
of his religion ; and, in ſhort, plainly perceiving: 
that Francis was incapable of being a dangerous 
ſpy, he diſmiſſed him with marks of his bounty. 
Damietta however was taken; which ſeemed to 
open a way for the conqueſt of Egypt: but Pela» 
gius Albano, a Spaniſh Benedictine, who was a 
cardinal, and the Pope's legate, was the eauſe of 
its being loſt. The legate pretended, that the 
Pope being the head of all the cruſades, he who re- 
preſented him had an inconteſtable right to be gene- 


ral; and that as the King of Jeruſalem enjoyed his. 


title only by the Pope's permiſſion, he ought to pay 
an implicit obedience to his legate. Theſe diviſions 
took up ſome time: it became neceſſary ro write 
to Rome; and the Pope commanding the King to 
return to the camp, he obeyed, in order to ſerve: 
under the Benedictine. This general placed the 
army between two branches of the Nile, at the 


very time when that river began to overflow ita 


banks. The Sultan, by the help of ſluices, over- 
flowed the Chriſtian camp on the one ſide, and 
burnt their veſſels on the other. The waters of the 
Nile continuing to riſe, threatened to ſwallow up 
the legate's army *, which was then in the ſituation 
in which the Egyptians are deſcribed under Pha- 
raoh, when they ſaw the ſea ready to roll in upon 
them. | He 

Cotemporary writers agree, that in this extre- 
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. who abliged them to reſtore Damietta, and ſent 


their army into Phœnicia, after making them ſwear 


gainſt him for eight years; and he kept King John 
de Brienne as an hoſtage. ; 4 

All the hopes of the Chriſtians were now center- 
ed in the Emperor Frederick II.; and John de Bri- 
enne being ſet at liberty, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and his right to the kingdom of Jeruſalem 
as her dowry. hes 

The Emperor Frederick II. was perfectly ſen 
ſible of the little advantage to be obtained by cru- 
ſades; but he was obliged to keep fair with the 
people, and to elude the power of the Pope. In 
my opinion, the conduct he obſerved is a model of 
the moſt perfect policy. He carried on a negotia- 
tion at the ſame time with the Pope and the Sultan 
Meladin ; and the treaty between the Sultan and 
bim being ſigned, he ſet out for Paleſtine ; but it 
Was rather with a retinve than an army. Scarce 
was he arrived, when he made the treaty public, 
by which Jeruſalem, Nazareth, and ſome villages, 
were yielded up to him; and he eauſed it to be re- 
ported in Europe, that he had recovered the holy 
places without loſing a drop of blood. He was re- 
proached with having left by the treaty a moſque 
in Jeruſalem, and the patriarch of that city treated 
him as an Atheiſt : in other places he was regarded 
as a prince who knew how to reign. 

It muſt be confeſſed by every one who reads the 
hiſtory of theſe times, that the writers of romance 
have ſcarce been able, by the force of imagination, 
to exceed what truth has here furniſhed. For have 
we not ſeen, a few years before this event, a Count 
of Flanders, who having made a vow to go to the 
Holy Land, ſeizes in bis way the empire of Conſtan- 
tinople? Have we not ſeen John de Brienne, a 


that they would not commit any acts of hoſtilit 


younger 
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younger ſon of a famil in Champai become 
Ning of Jeruſalem, and 80 the don Wee 
Egypt? The ſame John de Brienne having loſt his 
dominions, marches almoft alone to the affiftance 
of Conſtantinople ; arrives there during an inter- 
regnum, and is elected Emperor v. His ſucceſſor. 
Baldwin II. the laſt Latin emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, conſtantly preſſed by Greece, runs with the 
Pope's bull in his hand, in vain imploring aſliſtanee 
of all the princes in Europe. All the princes in 
Europe were at that time from home: the em- 
perors of the Weſt were gone to the Holy Land; 
the popes were almoſt always in France ; and the 
kings ready to ſet out for Paleſtine. * 2 
Theobald of Champaign, King of Navarre, f6 
celebrated for his love for the Queen, mother of 
St Lewis, and for his ſongs, was one of thoſe who 
imbarked + for Paleſtine ; but he was ſo happy as 
to return the ſame year. About ſeventy French 
knights, who had reſolved to ſignalize their courage 
with him, were all taken, and carried priſoners to 
Grand Cairo; where Melecſala, nephew to Meladin, 
who inherited both the dominions and the virtues 
of his uncle, treated them with humanity, and at 
length permitted them to return to their native 
eountry at a moderate ranſom. . 1 275 
At this time the territory of Jeruſalem belonged 
neither to the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Chri- 
ſtians, nor the Muſſulmen : for a revolution, which 
has had no example, gave a new face to great part 
of Aſia. Gengiſkan and his Tartars broke looſe 
from Mount Cavcaſus, Taurus, and Imaus, while 
the people, who fled before them like ſavage beaſts 
chaſed from their haunts by other more terrible ant» 
mals, over - run in their turn the countries that were 
abandoned at their approach. | 


The inhabitants of Choraſſan t, who were called 
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Choraſmins, puſhed forwards by the Tartars, ruſh- 
ed into Syria, as the Goths in the fourth century, 
impelled by the Scythians, over-ran the Roman 
empire. Theſe Choraſmins being idolaters, put 
all the Turks, Chriſtians, and Jews, to the ſword, 
The Chriſtians, who remained in Antioch, Tyre, 
and Sidon, and on the, coaſt of Syria, for ſome 
time ſuſpended their private quarrels, and united to 
_ repel theſe new banditti. They were then in al- 
liance with the Sultan of Damaſcus, and the tem- 
plars; the knights of St John, and the Teutonic 
knights, were champions ſtill in arms ; for Europe 
was continually furniſhing ſome voluntiers. In 
ſhort, whatever force. they could bring together 
fought the Choraſmins, * when the Chriſtians were 
entirely defeated. But this was not the laſt of their 
misfortunes ; freſh Turks came to ravage the coaſts 
of Syria, after the Choraſmins had exterminated 
almoſt all the knights that were left. Yet theſe 
ſudden torrents ſt. ll left the Chriſtans in poſſeſſion 
of the cities on the coaſt, _ 5 

The Latins, ſhut up in their maritime towns, 
now found themſelves deprived of all aſſiſtance, and 
their animoſities increaſed their misfortunes. The 
princes of Antioch were only employed about ma- 
king war on ſome Chriſtians in Armenia. The fac- 
tions of the Venetians, the Genoeſe, and the Pi- 
ſans, diſputed the poſſeſſion of the city of Ptole- 
mais : and the templars and the knights of St John 
were imbroiled with each other. Europe, now 
cooled, ſent ſcarcely any of theſe armed pilgrims ; 
and the hopes of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt were ex- 
_—_ when St Lewis undertook the laſt cru- 
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Ew1s IX. ſeemed a prince deſtined to reform 
Europe, if that had been poſſible, to render 
France triumphant and polite, and to be in every 
reſpe& a model for mankind to follow. His piety, . 
which was that of an anchoret, did not deprive him 
of any of the virtnes of a king. His liberality was 
not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with a wiſe ceconomy. 
He knew how to reconcile a profound policy with 
an exact juſtice ; and perhaps he was the only ſove- 
reign who deſerved this praiſe. He was prudent 
and firm in the council, intrepid, and yet cool in 
war, and as compaſſionate as if he had always been 
unhappy. In ſhort, it is not in the power of man 
to carry virtue to a greater height. | 
A wiſe adminiſtration had enabled him to raiſe. 
very powerful armies againſt Henry III. King of 
England, and his vaſſals in France, who united with 
the Engliſh. Henry III. was neither ſo rich, nor 
ſo well obeyed by his ſubjects: he had neither ſuch 
good troops, nor were they fo ſoon in readineſs, 
Lewis gained two victories over him, particularly 
the battle of Taillebourg in Poitou ®, where the King 
of England fled before him. This war was follows 
ed by a uſeful peace: the vaſſals of France returned 
to their obedience, without ever forfeiting it again; 
and the King obliged the Engliſh to pay 500 l. 
Sterling for the expence of the campaign. 

In the year 1244, Lewis being attacked by a vio- 
lent illneſs, imagined, it is faid, while in a trance, 
that he heard a voice which ordered him to take up 
the croſs againſt the infidels ; and ſcarce had he re- 
covered his ſpeech, when he made a vow to carry 
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on a cruſade. The two queens, his mother and 
wife, his cpuncil, and all about him, were ſenſible 
of the danger of this fatal vow : even the Biſhop of 
Paris repreſented the dangerous conſequences with 
-which it would be attended. But Lewis conſidered 
It as a ſacred bond, which men were not permitted 
to unlooſe. He prepared four years for this expe- 
dition ; and, in ſhort, leaving the government of 
the kingdom “ to his mother, he ſet out with his 
wife, attended by his three brothers, with their 
wives, and almoſt all the knights in France; among 
whom were near three thouſand knights bannerets. 
One part of the immenſe fleet, that carried ſuch a 
number of princes and ſoldiers, ſet out from Mar. 
ſeilles, and the other from Aiguemortes, which is 
not now a ſea- port. | 

If the madneſs of cruſades, and a religious obſer. 
vance of oaths, had ſuffered Lewis's virtue to liſten 
- to the voice of reaſon, he would not only have ſeen 

the injury he did his country, but the extreme in- 
Juſtice of this armament, which appeared to him ſo 


. Had the project been only to put France in the 
poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, ſtill the French had no right 
to it : but he marched againſt the old, the wiſe Me- 
lecſala, Sultan of Egypt, who had certainly never 
given offence to the King of France. Melecſala was 
a Muſſulman; and this was the only pretence for 
making war againſt him. There was certainly no 
more reaſon for ravaging Egypt, becauſe it was in- 


habited by thoſe who believed the dectrine of Ma- 


homet, than there is at preſent for carrying a war 
into China, becauſe the inhabitants of that empire 
are attached to the morals of Confucius. 

Lewis put into Cyprus, and the King of that iſland 
Joined him. They then landed in Egypt ; and our 
hiſtorians ſay, that they began the campaign with 
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driving the barbarians from Damietta: but the A- 
rabian writers aſſure us, that the Arabians had ren- 
dered themſelves maſters of that city. Melecſala, 
grown old and ſick ®, demanded a peace; which 

was refuſed. Lewis was reinforced by freſh ſuc- 
cours arrived from France, conſiſting of 60,000 
fighting men. He was obeyed, beloved; and as 
he had to do with an enemy already defeated, and 
with a Sultan who drew near his end, who would 
not have imagined that Egypt, and afterwards Sy- 
ria, would foon have ſubmitted ? Yet half of this 


| flouriſhing army died of fickneſs, and the other half 


was conquered near Maſſoura . St Lewis ſaw his 
brother Robert of Artois fall in the engagement ; 
and was himfelf taken priſoner, with his two other 
brothers, the Count of Anjou, and the Count of 
Poitiers. Melecſala now no longer reigned in E- 
gypt, but was ſucceeded by Almoadan his fon. 
This new Sultan had certainly a very great foul ; 
for King Lewis having offered him a million of be- 
ſants in gold for his own, and his fellow-priſoners 
ranſom, Almoadan forgave him a fifth part. 
This Sultan was murdered by the Mamalucs, 
whom his father had formed into a militia ; and the 
government, on its being divided, ſeemed to threat- 
en the Chriſtians. However, the Egyptian council 
continued to treat with the King; and the Sieur de 
Joinville aſſerts, that the emirs themſelves propo- 
ſed, in one of their aſſemblies, to chuſe Lewis for 
their ſultan. | 
Joinville was priſoner with the King : and though 
what is related by a man of his chr, has doubt- 
leſs ſome weight; yet if we reflect how often in a 
camp, or in a houſe, we are miſinformed of the 
particular facts that are performed in a neighbouring 
camp, or in the next houſe; and how improbable 
it is, that Muſſulmen ſhould think of chuſing for 
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„their king a Chriſtian enemy, who was neither ac. 
quainted with their language nor their manners, 
Who deteſted their religion, and could only be con- 

ſidered by them as the chief of a band of foreign 0 
robbers; we ſhall find, that Joinville has only rela- 


ted a popular ſubject of diſcourſe. A faithful rela- 2 
tion of what we hear, is frequently nothing more re 
than a repetition of what ought at leaſt to be ſu- * 
cted. 
— my find it difficult to reconcile what hiſtorians ſay ” 
of the manner in which theſe priſoners were treated til 
by the Mahometans. It is ſaid, that they brought ar 

them one by one out of the place in which they were 
confined, and aſked, if they would renounce Jeſus * 
Chriſt ? then the heads of all thoſe were cut off, bi 
who perſiſted in the Chriſtian faith. 10 
On the other hand, they atteſt, that an old emir hi 
aſked the priſoners by an interpreter, if they belie- fe 
ved in Jeſus Chriſt? and they having anſwered in the gt 
affirmative, he replied, © Take comfort then ; ſince th 
te he died for you, and is riſen again, he will cer- le 
< tainly ſave you.“ | 5 fa 
_ Theſe two accounts ſeem a little contradiftory : 2 
and what is a greater contradiction ſtill, is, that d; 
theſe emirs ſhould kill thoſe captives, from whom 0 
they expected a ranſom. | di 

Upon the whole, theſe emirs demanded no more 

than the 800,000 beſants, to which the Sultan had +20 
limited the ranſom of the captives. And when, in = 

virtue of the treaty, the French troops that were in 
Damietta, evacuated “ that city, we do not find, 2 
that the conquerors committed the leaſt outrage on 8 
the women, but diſmiſſed the Queen, and her ſi- * 
ſters · in aw, with marks of reſpect. All the Maho- 10 
metan ſoldiers did not indeed behave with modera- 1 
tion; for the vulgar in all countries are rude and 1 
brutiſh : there were doubtleſs many acts of violence 1 
11250. : v 


committed, 
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committed, and captives ill uſed and lain. - But I 
confeſs, that I am'aſtoniſhed that they did not ex» 
terminate a greater number of theſe ſtrangers, who 
had failed from the ports of Europe, without any 
reaſon, to lay waſte the kingdom of Egypt. - 

St Lewis, on his being delivered from captivity, 
retired to Paleſtine; and ſtaid there near four years, 
with the remains of his fleet and army. Inſtead of 
returning to France, he went to viſit Nazareth, and 
at length repaired to his own dominions, but not 
till after the death of Queen Blanch, his mother ; 
and then only, in order to form a new cruſade. 

His reſidence at Paris procured him continual ad- 
vantages, and an increaſe of glory. He enlarged 
his dominions ; and his preſence for thirteen years 
together, repaired the damage France had ſuffered 
by his abſence: but he was till infatuated with a 
fondneſs for cruſades ; which the Popes encoura- 
ged, and Clement granted him a tenth penny out of 
the revenues of the clergy. for three years. At 
length he departed a ſecond time, with nearly the 
fame force as formerly; and his brother, whom he 
made King of Sicily, was to follow him. But his 
devotion led him to turn his arms, neither to the 
coaſt of Paleſtine, nor to that of Egypt; he now 
directed his fleet towards Tunis. 

It was Charles of Anjou, King of Naples and Si- 
cily, that made the heroic piety of Lewis ſubſer- 
vient to his private views, by pretending, that the 
King of Tunis owed him ſome arrears of tribute. 
He wanted to be ſovereign of that country; and 
St Lewis, according to the teſtimony of all hiſto- 
rians, (but I know not on what foundation), hoped 
to make a convert of the King of Tunis. The Chri- 
ſtian troops landed near the ruins of Carthage: but 
Lewis himſelf was ſoon beſieged in his camp by the 
united forces of the Moors. The ſame diſtempers 
which the intemperance of his tranſplanted ſubjects, 
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and the change of climate, had brought into his 
camp in Egypt, deſolated his Carthaginian camp; 
and one of his ſons, born during his captivity at 
Damietta, died of this kind of contagion before 
Tunis. At length this diſeaſe attacked the King; 
who cauſed himſelf to be laid in the duſt, and ex- 
pired at the age of fifty five . Scarce was he dead, 
when his brother, the King of Sicily, arrived, who 
concluded a peace with the Moors, and the remains 
of the Chriſtians were brought back to Europe. 

We cannot reckon leſs than foo, ooo perſons ſa- 

crificed in St Lewis's two expeditions: and if we 
add to theſe the 50,000 which followed Frederick 
Barbaroſſa, the 300,000 in the cruſade under Philip 
Avguſtus and Richard, the 200,000 at leaſt in the 
time of John de Brienne, and alſo reckon the 
160,000 who had before paſſed into Aſia, and do 
not forget thoſe that periſhed in the expedition to 
Conſtantinople, and in the wars that followed this 
revolution, without mentioning the cruſade in the 
North, and that againſt the Albigenſes ; we ſhall 
find, that the Eaſt was the tomb of above two mil- 
lions of Europeans. 
It is ſaid, that the kings of France gained by 
theſe erulades, becauſe St Lewis increaſed his de- 
meſnes ; but he increaſed them only by his œcono- 
my, during the thirteen years he reſided there. 

The only advantages procured by theſe enterpri- 
ſes, was the liberty which many boroughs purcha- 
ſed of their lords. Thus the municipal government 
"_—_ ſlowly out of the ruin of the poſſeſſors of 

efs 
In the mean time this ſmall number of mongrel 
Chriſtians, cantoned on the coaſt of Syria, were 
ſoon exterminated, or reduced to ſlavery. Ptole- 
mais, their principal retreat, could not reſiſt the 
forces of Melecſeraph, Sultan of Egypt, who took 
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it in the year 1291; and Tyre. and Sidon ſurren- 
dered to him ee the end of the twelfthe cen- 
tury. 


* # 
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4 continuation of the hiſtory of C on/dantinople uns 
der the Cruſaders, 


HE feudal government 'of France produced, 
as we have ſeen, many conquerors. The 
Duke, of Normandy, a peer of France, ſubdued 
England ; private gentlemen conquered Sicily; and 
amongſt the cruſaders, the lords of France were for 
ſome time in the poſſeſſion of Antioch and Jjeruſa- 
lem; and, in ſhort, Baldwin, a peer of France, 
and Count of Flanders, took Conſtantinople. We 
have ſeen, that the Mahometans of Aſia yielded 
Nice to the fugitive emperors of Greece; and that 
theſe. Mahometans even joined in an alliance with 
the Greeks againſt the Franks and. Latins, their 
common enemies. During this time, the irruptions 
of the Tartars in Aſia and Europe, prevented the 
Greeks from being oppreſſed by the Muſſulmen. 
The Franks, who poſſeſſed Conſtantinople, elected 
their emperors, and the popes confirmed the elec- 
tion. 
Peter de Courtenay, Count of Auxerre, of the 
houſe of France, being elected *, was crowned and 


conſecrated at Rome by Pope Honorius III. The 


popes then flattered themſelves, that they diſpoſed 
of the empires of the Eaſt and the Weſt. 

But this Latin empire of Conſtantinople was ſo 
inconſiderable, that Peter de Courtenay, when re- 
turning from Rome, could not avoid falling into the 
hands of the Greeks; and after his death +, his ſuc- 
ceſſors poſſeſſed only the city of wee 
1216. 1 1218. 
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the territories belonging to it. Some of the French 


had Achaia, and the Venetians the More. 


Conſtantinople, which had been formerly ſo opu- 
lent, was become fo poor, that Baldwin II. (I can 
hardly tell how to call him emperor) pledged to 
the Venetians, for a ſum of money, the crown of 
thorns worn by Jeſus Chriſt, his linen, his coat, his 
napkin, and many pieces of the true croſs ; which 
St Lewis redcemed, and placed in the holy chapel 
of Paris, with other relics that are teſtimonies of his 
piety, rather than of his knowledge in antiquity. 

We find that this Baldwin II. repaired, in the year 
2245, to the council of Lyons, in which Pope In- 
nocent IV. ſo folemnly excommunicated Frede. 
rick II. He there in vain implored the aſſiſtance of 
a cruſade ; and returned to Conſtantinople, only to 
fee it fall at laſt into the power of the Greeks, its 
lawful poſſeſſors. Michael Paleologus, Emperor 
and tutor to the young Emperor Laſcaris, retook 
the city * by means of a ſecret intelligence; when 
Baldwin fled, and lived on the moriey for which he 
fold his marquiſate of Namur to St Lewis. Thus 
ended this empire of the cruſaders. . 

The Greeks brought back their manners into 


their empire, and revived the cuſtom of putting out 


people's eyes. Michael Paleologus at firſt ſignalized 


himſelf, by depriving his pupil of his fight and li- 


derty. It was before uſual, on theſe occaſions, to 
make uſe of a red-hot plate of metal ; but Michael 
uſed boiling vinegar : and the cuſtom is ſtill preſer- 
ved; for there is ſuch a thing as faſhion even in 
crimes. We | 1 
Paleologus did not fail to get himſelf ſolemnly 
abſolved for this cruel action, by his patriarch and 
his biſhop,- who, it is ſaid, burſt into tears of joy at 
this pious ceremony. 4 
The empire of the Eaſt, however, reeovered a 
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hitle ſtrength. Greece had been joined to it before 
the eruſades : it had loſt almoſt all Aſia Minor; 
and Greece was ſeparated from it after the eruſades; 
but a little of Aſia remained. If any thing is capa- 
ble of letting us ſee, that religion amongſt ſtateſmen 
is only. a political maſk, it is the manner in which 
the popes behaved towards this empire, while it was 
ſcarcely re-eſtabliſhed. Michael Paleologus, who 
feared a cruſade, ſet himſelf to flatter the popes, and 
brought about a reunion of the Greek and Latin 
church. And yet Pope Martin joined with St 
Lewis's brother, the King of Sicily, and the Vene; 
tians, in order to dethrone him. 


C H A P. VEL. 


of Charles of Anjou, King of the Two Sicilies ; 
| and of the Sicilian veſpers. 


VHE Emperor Frederick II. was at the ſame 
time Emperor of the popes, their vaſſal and 
their enemy, and he paid them allegiance for his 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. His fon, the Em- 
peror Conrad, obtained the poſſeſſion of that king- 
dom. I can find no author who does not aſſure us, 
that this Conrad was poiſoned by his brother Man- 
fred, Frederick's natural fon ; but I do not ſee that 
any of them gives the ſlighteſt proof of it. Man- 
fred got poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which of right 
belonged to his nephew Conradin, fon of Conrad, 
and grandſon of Frederick II. The Pope as lord 
paramount ſeemed to have a right to puniſh Man- 
fred; but had he any right to diſpoſſeſs Conradin? 
Right, however, appeared on the ſide of utility. 
The popes bated, and at the ſame time were afraid 
of this family: the buſineſs was therefore only to 
find out a prince, who, in receiving the inveſtiture 
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of Sicily, was alfo able to conquer this iſland, 
Charles, Count of Anjou, offered his ſervice to the 
Pope; who ſoon ſtruek a bargain with him, though 
he had already promiſed the inveſtiture to others. 
This Count of Anjou was already poſſeſſed of 
Provence in right of his wife; and what made a 
great addition to his power, was his having ſubdued 
the city of Marſeilles. He had likewiſe a dignity, 
which a man of abilities might convert to his ad- 


vantage, which was his being the only ſenator of 


Rome. The Pope was afraid of this prince, even 
when he called him to his aſſiſtance &; fo that he 


granted him the inveſtiture, on condition that he 


ſhould renounce this dignity at the end of three 
years, and pay 3000 ounces of gold every year for 
the fcudal- dependence of the kingdom of Naples; 
and that if the payment happened ever to be above 
two months behindhand, he ſhould be excommu- 
nicated. Charles eaſily agreed to theſe and to all 
other conditions : and the Pope granted him the 
tenth peny on the eccleſiaſtical revenues in France g. 
He ſet out with troops and money, was crowned at 
Rome, and gave battle to Manfred in the plains of 
Benevento, where he gained a complete victory, 
Manfred being killed in the engagement. He beha- 
ved with great ſeverity after this ſucceſs, and ſeem- 
ed to have been as cruel, as his brother St Lewis 
was himane. ; ein! | 


In the mean time young Conradin, the right heir 


of the kingdom of Naples, was in Germany during 
the interregnum, which laid that country waſte ; 
and while they were ſtripping him of the kingdom 
of Naples, his adherents eneouraged him to come 
and defend his inheritance. He was then only fif 
teen years old; but his courage was ſuperior to his 
age. He put himſelf at the head of an army, in 
company with the Duke of Auſtria, his kinſman, and 
71364. + 1266, | 
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came to ſupport his rights. The Romans were for 
him ; ſo that Conradin, though excommunicated, 
was received at Rome with the acclamations of the 
whole people, at the very time that the Pope durſh 
not come near his own capital . | 5 
It may be truly faid, that of all the wars in that 

century, Conradin's was the moſt juſt, and yet it 
proved the moſt unfortunate. The Pope publiſhed 
a cruſade againſt him, as well as againſt the Turks; 
in conſequence of which he was defeated and taken 
priſoner in Apulia, together with his kinſman, Fre- 
derick Duke of Auſtria, Charles of Anjou ought 
to have eſteemed them for their courage; but in- 
ſtead of ſhewing them any refpe&, he cauſed them 
to be condemned by the civil magiſtrate f. The 
ſentence paſſed upon them was, that they merited 
death for — up arms againſt the church: and 
accordingly theſe two unhappy princes were put to 
death at Naples by the hands of the public execu- 
tioner. Pope Innocent IV. to whole reſentment 
they ſeemed to have fallen a ſacrifice, durſt not ap. 
prove of this barbarity ; a barbarity ſo much the 
more deteſtable, as it was attended with the forma- 
lities of juſtice. I cannot help being ſurpriſed, that 
St Lewis never reproached his brother for ſo baſe 
and cruel an action ; for of all men, he whom the 
Egyptians had ſpared under a leſs favourable ſitua- 
tion, ſhould have condemned the cruelty of Charles 

of Anjou. The conqueror, inſtead of bumourin 
the Neapolitans, exaſperated them greatly by his 
oppreſſive meaſures ; fo that both he and. his whole 
nation were held in the utmoſt horror. | 
It is the general opinion, that a Sicilian gentle- 
man, whoſe name was John of Procida, dilguiſed. 
in the habit of a Franciſcan friar, laid that famous 
conſpiracy, by which every Frenchman in the iſland 
was to be maſſacred at the ſame hour, on Eaſter Sun · 
* 1268, tf wan. . 
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264 f Charles of Anjau, &. 
| day upon ringing the bell for veſpers. It is gertai 
that this John of Procida had prepared the wind 


of the people in Sicily for a revolution; that he had 


been negotiating at Conſtantinople, and in the king- 


dom of Arragon ; and that Peter, King of Arragon, 
| Manfred's ſon-in-law, had entered into an alliance 


with the Greek Emperor againſt Charles of Anjou. 
But it is not at all probable, that the Sicilian ve- 
pers was a premeditated conſpiracy. If there had 


been any plot formed, it muſt have been put in ex- 


ecution chiefly in the kingdom of Naples; and yet 
not one Frenchman was killed there. Malaſpina 
relates, that a Frenchman, named Droguet, was 
actually committing a rape upon a woman in Paler- 
mo *, at the very time the people were going to 
veſpers : the woman cried out; the people flocked 
to her aſliſtance, and killed the Frenchman, This 


firſt emotion of private revenge awakened the gene- 


ral hatred : the Sicilians, excited: by John.of Pro- 
cida, and by their own animolity, immediately 
cried out, that it was neceſlary to-deſtrpy the ene- 
my; upon which they put every Frenchman they 
found in Palermo to the ſword. The ſame rage and 
fury which poſſeſſed the breaſt of every native, pro- 
duced the ſame maſſacre throughout the whole 
iſland. It is ſaid, that they ripped open the bellies 
of pregnant women, and plucked out the fœtuſes 
as yet unformed; and that the very religious them- 
ſelves murdered their female penitents of the French 
nation. It is moreaver affirmed, that only one 
gentleman of Provence, whuſe name was des Por- 
. eellets, eſcaped the general ſlaughter. And yet it 
is very certain, that the governor of eflina, with 
all his garriſon, withdrew from the iſland into the 
kingdom of Naples | 0 ir 

Ihe blood of Conradin was thus revenged, but 
not upon thoſe who had ſpilt it. The Sicilian ve- 
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fpers only brought new misfortunes upon thoſe peo 
ple, whoſe happy climate ſeemed to have been de- 
ſigned rather as a curſe than a bleſſing to them. But 
it. is now time to return back a little, and to ſee 
what new calamities were produced by the abuſes 
of the cruſades, and the miſtaken zeal of religion, 


CHE ABR: VEE 
Of the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. 


HE abuſe of the Papal power over the clergy, 

and that of the clergy over-the people, muff, 
ſooner or later, have irritated the minds of man- 
kind, who are naturally fond of liberty. Arnold 
of Breſcia had ventured to ſtir up even the people 
of Rome to ſhake off the yoke. They began to 
reaſon a good deal in Europe towards the twelfth 
century concerning religion. There were men at 
that time who would have no other law but the 
goſpel, and who preached up very near the ſame 
doctrine as that now held by the Proteſtants. They 
were called Vaudois, becauſe of the great number 
of them in the valleys of Piedmont ; Albigen/es, 
from the city of Alby ; good people, becauſe of 
the regularity of life which they affected; and, in 
fine, Manicheans, which was a general name then 
given to all hereties. To the ſurpriſe of every bo- 
dy, the province of Languedoc, towards the end 
of the twelfth century, ſeemed to be filled with 
theſe people. | POTTER 
In the year 1198, Pope Innocent III. deputed 
two Ciſtercian monks to try theſe heretics. - © We 
« command,” ſaid he, “ the princes, counts, and 
&« all the lords of your province, to aſſiſt you with 
6e all their might againſt the heretics, by the au- 
4 thority they have received for the puniſhment — 
PO evil 
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& exil doers; ſo that after brother Rainier ſhal! 


4 have pronounged ſentence of excommunication 
> A I them, the lords are to confiſcate their 
4 goods, to baniſh them from their eſtates, and to 
« puniſh them with, {till greater ſeverity, if they, 
« dare to reſiſt. Now, we have given power to 
* brother Rainier, of obliging the lords to comply 
% with theſe our orders, by excommunication, and 
* by an interdict upon their eſtates,” &c. This 
was the firſt foundation or origin of the inquiſition. 
An abbot of Citeaux was afterwards nominated, 
in conjunction with other monks, to go and exe- 
cute this office at Toulouſe, which ſhould have been 
done by: the biſhop. This proceeding provoked the 
Count of Toulouſe, the Count of Foix, and all the 
lords of the country, who had been already, ſedu- 
ced by the reformers, and exaſperated againſt the 
eourt of Rome. | 
This ſect was in great part compoled of burghers, 
reduced to indigence by the long ſlavery from which 
they had been ſcarce freed, and -likewiſe by the 
crufades. The abbot of Citeaux appeared. amon 
them in the equipage of a prince, and in vain aGamed 
the character of an apoſtle. While he was preach» 
ing to the people, they cried out, Either lay aſide 
your pomp, or your ſermon. A Spaniſh biſhop of 
Oſma, a very honeſt man, who was then at Tou- 
louſe, adviſed the inquiſitors to lay down their 
ſumptuous equipages, to walk on foot, to live in 
an auſtere manner, and to imitate the frugal fimpli- 
city of the Albigenſes, in order to convert them, 
St Dominick, who had accompanied this biſhop, 
Joined with him in ſetting the example of this apo- 
ltolic life, and ſecmed at that time to wiſh that no 
other arms ſhould be employed againſt error. But 
Peter of Caſtelneau, one of the inquiſitors, was accu- 
ed of having made uſe of arms, which indeed ſuited 
bis character, by privately exciting ſome of tha neigh 
Fon, | | uring 
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bouring lords againſt the Count of Toulouſe, and 


fomenting a civil war. This inquiſitor was af- 


ſaſſinated; and the faſpicion fell upon t the Count of 
Toulouſe. * 


Pope Lhiibevtit III. di not ſtickle at diſchargin 
the ſubjects of the Count of Toulouſe from their 


oath of allegiance. Thus they treated the deſcend- 


ents of that Raymond of Toulouſe, who had been 


the firſt in ſerving the Chriſtian cauſe in the Expe= 


dition of the cruſades. 
The Count being ſenſible of the effect which A 
bull was likely to produce, ſubmitted to the ſatiſ- 


faction required of him f. One of the Pope's le- 


gates, named Milon, orders him to wait upon him 


at Valence, to deliver up ſeven caſtles which he 
was poſſeſſed of in Provence, to perform a crufade. 
himſelf againſt the Albigenſes his ſubjects, and to 
make honourable amand. The Count vecordiagty 
obeyed in every article. 


The ſcene was now opened; and on the one 


fide appeared the Duke of Burgundy, the Count 


of Nevers, Simon Count of Montfort, and the bi- 
ſhops of Sens, Autun, and Nevers, at the head of 
their troops, with the unfortunate Count of Tou- 
louſe in the midſt of them, in the nature of an ho- 
ſtage. On the other ſide, there was nothing to be 
ſeen but a multitude of poor people, who had the 
misfortune of being perſuaded by a religious fana- 
ticiſm. The city of Beziers attempting to hold 
out againſt the cruſaders, was taken by ſtorm; the 
inhabitants having fled for refuge to a church, wete 


all put to the ſword, and the town was reduced tb 


aſhes. The people of Carcaſſone, intimidated by 
this example, ſubmitted to the mercy of the con- 
queror ; upon which their lives were ſpared, -and 
they were permitted to quit the town ie | 
and their goods were confiſcated. . . | 
1207. f 1209. 
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Ihe title of Machabee, and Defender of the 
- church, was conferred on Count Simon of Mont. 
fort; who made himſelf maſter of a great part of 
the country, by ſeizing the caſtles of the ſuſpected 
lords, by attacking thoſe which were not put into 


his hands, and by purſuing ſuch heretics as ventu- 
red to defend themſelves. It is related by the ec- 


_ .cleſiaſtic hiſtorians themſelves, that, upon Simon 


of Montfort's ſetting fire to the faggots deſigned for 
the execution of theſe unhappy wretches, 140 of 
them began to ſing pſalms, and then ran and flung 
themſelves into .the flames. By thus unpeopling 
Languedoc, they diſtreſſed the Count of Toulouſe, 
who all this while made no defence but by his ne- 
gotiations. He repaircd to St Giles “, to make his 
court to the legates, biſhops, and abbots, who 
were at the head of this cruſade ; and he wept bit- 
-terly in their 1 They told him, that his 
tears proceeded from fury and deſpair; and the legate 
gave him his option, either to reſign to Simon of 
Montfort. all the lands which this Count had uſurp- 
'* ed, or to be excommunicated. The Count of 
Toulouſe had, however, the courage to chuſe the 


laſt; and fled for refuge to his brother-in-law Pe- 


ter II. King of Arragon, who undertook his de- 
fence, having almoſt as much reaſon as the Count 
himſelf to complain of the chief or leader of this 
crulade. 70 
In the mean time, the number of cruſaders in- 
ereaſed, from the avidity of gaining indulgences and 
riches. The biſhaps of Paris, Liſieux, and Bayeux, 
repaired to the ſiege of Lavaur ; where fourſcore 
knights, together with the lord of this town, were 
taken priſoners, and condemned to be hanged; 
but the gibbet being broke down, they were given 
up to the fury of this religious ſoldiery, who put 
them all to the ſword. The ſiſter of the lord of 
* 1210, 1. ©, 
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Lavaur was thrown into a well, round which they 
burnt zoo inhabitants who refuſed to Aae their 
opinions. | 
Prince Lewis, 1 was n ** vir 
joined indeed with theſe cruſaders, in order to get. 
a ſhare of the ſpoils : but Simon of Montfort ſoon 
got rid of a companion who would have been his 
maſter. -. 
It was the intereſt of the popes to grant this 
country to Montfort; and the ſcheme of ſettling 
it upon him was ſo well laid, that the King of Ar- 
ragon, with all his mediation, - could not obtain the 
leaſt - conceſſion in favour of his brother-in-law. 
He ſeemed therefore to have recourſe to arms, 
only when every other method had proved unſue- 
ceſs full. 
The battle which this prince fought againſt the . 
cruſaders, in the neighbourhood of Toulouſe, and 
in which he himſelf was lain, was reckoned a moſt 
extraordinary affair. It is related by a multitude 
of writers “, that, Simon of Montfort, with only 
800 horſe and 1000 foot, attacked the army com- 
manded by the King of Arragon and the Count of 
Toulouſe, ho had then laid ſiege to Muret. They 
mention alſo, that the King of Arragon had 100,000 
fighting men, and that there never was a more com- 
plete overthrow. In fine, they ſay, that Simon of 
Montfort, the Biſhop of Toulouſe, and the Biſhop 
of Cominge, divided their army into three bodies, 
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4 in honour of the holy Trinity. 

, But is it at all likely, that a ſmall army of only 
. 1800 men would go to attack an enemy's army ot 
* 190,000, in the open field, and divide themſelves 


into three bodies? It is a miracle, ſome writers 
will ſay; but military gentlemen, upon reading 


6 ſuch adventures, will tell them it is nonſepls and 
of abſurdity. | 5 
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After this victory, the Pope held a general 
council at Rome, whither the Count of Toulouſe 
came to ſue for pardon. I cannot diſcover what 
foundation he had for hoping that his territories 
ſhould be reſtored to him : he came off very well, 
in not being deprived of his liberty; the council 
even reckoned it an act of clemency, to order he 
ſhould be allowed a penſion of 400 marks of ſilver, 
Upon the death of Innocent III. Raymond of 
Toulouſe did not meet with milder treatment ; for 
he was beſieged in his capital * by Simon of Mont- 
fort. This man, who by doing ſo much miſchief 
had acquired ſo much glory, was wounded here by 
a ſtone, which put an end at the ſame time to his 
ſucceſs and to his life. 

He left a ſon behind him, on whom the Pope 
- conferred all the rights and privileges of the father ; 
but he could not give him the ſame credit : and 
from that time the cruſade againſt Languedoc be- 


gan to decline. The ſon of old Raymond, who 


had ſucceeded his father, was, like him, alſo ex- 
communicated. Lewis VIII. King of France, ob- 
tained a renunciation from young Montfort of all 
thoſe territories, which he was not able to keep: 
but death put a ſtop to Lewis in the midſt of his 
conqueſts; and this country did not come under 
the power of the kings of France till the reign of 
Philip the Bold. LIN 

During the reign of St Lewis 4, the Pope ſent 
two Dominicans and a Franciſcan friar, with the 
title of inguiſitors, into the country of the Albi- 
genſes, who were then very quiet. The two Do- 
minicans rendered themſelves fo extremely odious, 
that the people drove them out of the town. Rome 
itſelf was for a long time obliged to ſuſpend the in- 
quiſition ; but at length it was eſtabliſhed, Yet this 
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bad alſo impoveriſhed it. 
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ſect ſtill ſubſiſted, though confined to a few weak 
people, who lived | in obſcurity. 

It was this ſect that brought the ſcourge of the 
inquiſition upon Europe. Pope Innocent IV. erected 
this court * all over Italy, excepting the kingdom 
of Naples, as a new tribunal, by which the autho- 
rity of the holy ſee was to be fully eſtabliſhed. We 
ſhall ſee, in the courſe of this work, what cruelties 
have been committed by this court in Spain and in 
Portugal. 


EI 3136 
The ſtate of Europe after the Cruſades in the Eaſt, 


T ſoon appeared, that the pilgrimages and arma- 

ments which had depopulated a part of Europe, 
We find that the gold 
and ſilver ſpecie quickly grew ſo ſcarce, that almoſt 
all the princes of Europe were obliged to make an 
alteration in the coin. 

The Engliſh were the firſt to complain of this 
alteration, and their reſentment fell upon the Jews; 
who had acquired vaſt riches in this iſland by uſury, 
but now were ſtripped and baniſhed. Thus this 
wandering nation were obliged to refund the little 
money which the Engliſh had loſt in attacking the 
ancient country of the Hebrews. 

In France there was ſuch a ſcarcity of ſpecie un- 
der the ſon and the grandſon of St Lewis, that Phi- 
lip the Fair was obliged to make ſuch a diminution - 
of the ſtandard and weight of coins, that the ſou 
and denier were no longer worth more than two 
thirds of what they had been worth under St Lewis, 
and yet they were made to pals for the ſame. value. 

The Jews were alſo facrificed in France to the 
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complaints of the people. Theſe public uſurers 
were puniſhed, becauſe the King had made light 
money. They were ee and expelled the 
kingdom in 1306. 

This tampering with the coin ſpread like a conta- 
gion into Germany and Spain; but Italy eſcaped. 
The Genoeſe, the Piſans, and eſpecially the Vene- 
tians, who carried on the great trade of Europe 
and Aſia, knew very well the bad conſequence of 
meddling with the ſpecie ; nor had they my need 
of committing ſuch a fraud. 

In 1274 the biſhops and princes of denn 
tired of a long interregnum, elected Rodolph of 
Habſburg, the feeble ſtock of the powerful houſe 
of Auſtria. At this time not only the Imperial ci- 
ties, and thoſe of Italy, flrengthencd that happy li- 
berty Which they had gained, but the popes alſo 
obtained, at leaſt for a while, the confirmation of 
their temporal power. 

Rocolph of Habſburg was a Swils lord, who 


lived in the neighbourhood of the canton of Baſil, 


He had been at firſt in che ſervice of Ottocarre, 
King of Bohemia, as his high ſteward. One of his 
brothers was a canon of Baſil, and the other was 
in the ſervice of the Milaneſe. Rodolph, for his 
own part, had rendered himſelf formidable, by 
being one of thoſe chiefs who in Italy were called 
condottieri. He was for a long time champion to 
the Abbot of St Gal, and to the Biſhop of Bail, 
Theſe two prelates bad waged a moſt obſtinate war 
with each other for a few tuns of wine, of which 
the biſhop had robbed the abbot. Rodolph burnt 
the town of Baſil, and took ſome fortreſſes : he 
alſo aſſiſted the city of Straſburg againſt its biſhop. 


By all theſe petty wars he muſt naturally have in- 


creaſed his eſtate and his reputation; which at length 
was ſo conſiderable, that he married the heireſs of 
part of Alſace, and then figured as a prince. 
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| In fine, to this ſame reputation, ſupported by the 
: intrigues of his friend the Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
R he owed his election to the Imperial crown. He 
had the pleaſure of vanquiſhing in a pitched battle, 
and afterwards of receiving fealty and homage from 
that ſame King of Bohemia who had been his ma- 
d ſter: and he took Auſtria from him, which belong - 
A ed neither to him nor to Ottocares ; for the latter 
had wreſted it from the houſe of Bavaria, Rodolph 
| inveſted his ſon with this province ; the name and 
property of which afterwards continued in his fa- 

mily. But this acquiſition did not render him 
powerful enough to go and take poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Italy: he was fatisfied with ſqueezing ſome 
money out of moſt of the towns, who thus were 
willing to purchaſe what they had already taken 
poſſeſſion of. To ſuch a ſituation was the Roman 
empire at that time reduced. The popes reſumed 
for a while the province of Romania, and ſome of 
the towns of the patrimony of St Peter. 

In the mean time, towards the cloſe of this thir- 
teenth century, and the beginning of the fourteenth, 
the people of Italy, notwithſtanding their long ci- 
vil broils, began to ſhake off that barbariſm, whoſe 
ruſt had covered Europe ever ſince the fall of the 
Roman empire. The Genoeſe, the Piſans, and e- 
ſpecially the Venetians, brought wealth and plenty 
into their country, and with it the art of improving 
the ſweets and conveniencies of life. $ Eat ea, 

But the reſt of Europe was far from having fuch 
cities as Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Piſa, 
and Florence. The third eſtate in France began to 
call themſelves free; but it was a freedom of an- 
other kind, conſiſting ovly in being no longer ſlaves 
to the barons. The communities, or corporations. 
of cities, began under Philip the Fair to be ad- 
mitted among the ſtates-general ; and inſenſibly ac- 
quired, as they really deſerved, a conſiderable 
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weight in the nation. It was, I think, a diſhonour 
to humanity, that they formerly acknowledged ON» 
ly two orders in the ſtate ; one of the nobility,. and 
the other of the clergy. The body of the nation 
had been reckoned nothing at all; and this was the 
real cauſe of the feeble ſtate of France. 

Philip the Fair, after having done a great deal of 
fm by his extortions, did a vaſt deal of good in 
calling the third eſtate to the general aſſemblies of 
France, and in eſtabliſhing a ſtanding court of ju- 
dicature, by the name of parliament. This new 
parliament uſed at firſt to meet four times a. year; 
its members were often changed ; and the Ki 
paid them out of his treaſury for every ſitting : but 
it was not long before this court of judicature be- 
came perpetual. If the prelates had preſerved their 
privilege of aſliſting at the ſeſſions of parliament, 

their power would have become too formidable; 
but they were excluded under Philip the Long in 
1320, before which time they preſided in parlia- 
ment. The fiſt layman who preſided in this af- 
ſembly, was a count of Boulogne. The lawyers 


belonging to the court did not take the title of 


Judges till towards the year 1350. In proceſs of 
time theſe lawyers, upon becoming preſidents, wore 
the ſame mantle of ceremony as the knights, and 
obtained the privileges of nobility. But the nobles 
© by name and by arms, always affected a contempt 
For this peaceful nobility: and hence it is, that, 
jn the chapters of the German cathedrals, the de- 
ſcendents of the gentlemen of the long robe are 
not yet admitted. And yet we muſt conſider it as 
à conſequence of the ancient barbariſm, thus to.de- 
baſe the nobleſt function of humanity, namely, 
that of adminiſtering juſtice. 
This eſtabliſhment of the parliaments in France 
is looked upon as the firſt ſtep taken towards abo- 
| liſking the feudal government. But the kings bad 
not 
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not as yet power ſufficient to keep a la body of 
troops in ſtanding pay, ſo as to be zr diſp 


with the ſervice of their vaſſals. The body of the 
nobility was diminiſhed by the wars of the eru · 


ſades, and by the extinction of ſeveral families. 


Hence there was a neceſſity of making ſome new 
creations. Philip the Fair was the firſt who enno- 


bled the plebeians ; and they had recourſe. to the 


ſame expedient in England, and at length in Ger- 
many. If the emperors had not made new princes 
and new gentlemen, and if none were to be ſtyled 
nobles but ſuch as could prove the poſſeſſion of their 


| caſtles from the time of Frederick Barbaroſſa, 1 


queſtion whether there would be _ ſuch to is: 
found, 


C- +:3% P. X f 


07 the Popedom in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and particularly of Boniface VII. 3 


noun popedom continued, in the fourteenth 


century, in the ſame ſtate in which it had 
been for many years. The popes were not well 
ſettled, and had only a tottering authority in Rome; 
and Qill they went on the old way, giving away 


kingdoms, and ſetting themſelves up for Judges of 


kings. 

= 1289 Pope Nicholas ſolemnly deterinined at 
Rome the diſputes between the King of Portugal 
and his clergy. We have ſeen how in 1283 Pope 
Martin IV. depoſed the King of Arragon, and gave 
away his territories to the King of France, who 


was not powerful enough to execute the Pope's. 
bull. Boniface VIII. gave Sardinia and Corſica to. 


another king of Arragon, to James, named the 


Juſt. 


'T awards the year 1300, when a ated aroſe 
|  — 
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2376 Of the: Popedom in the Part II. 
concerning the ſucceſſion» to the kingdom of Scot. 
land, Pope Boniface VIII. wrote thus to King Ed. 
ward. ou ought to know that it is my place 
to appoint a king of Scotland, which has always 
„ in full right belonged, and till belongeth to the 
«-fee of Rome: but if you pretend to have any 


4 right thereto, I deſire you would ſend your 


« agents or proctors to us, and we will do you 
«juſtice; for we reſerve this affair to ourſelves.” 
At the time when ſome princes of Germany de- 
poſed Adolph of Naſſau, ſucceſſor of the firſt prince 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and elected Albert of Au- 
ſtria, Rodolph's ſon, which was towards the end 
of the thirteenth century; they trumped up the 
Pope's bull for depoſing Naſſau, which was indeed 
transferring their own power to the Pope. This 
fame Boniface, upon the news of Alberts election, 


writes thus to the eleftors: «© We order you to 


«. proclaim publicly, that Albert, who calls him- 
4 ſelf King of the Romans, ſhall come and appear 
& before us, to anſwer to the charge of high trea- 
&«& fon, and of excommunication incurred,” 


Albert of Auſtria, inſtead of appearing to this 
ſummons, defeated and killed Naſſau in a battle 


fought in the neighbourhood of Spire, and obliged 
the Pope to be quiet. 

But other crowned heads tamely ſubmitted to the 
papal yoke. Mary Queen of Naples, and pretender 


to the kingdom of Hungary, had her cauſe tried 


before the Pope and his cardinals; and the Pope 
adjudged the kingdom to thi princeſs, by default, 
or for want of the other party's appearing in court. 
Nothing more was requiſite for putting this ſentence 
in execution, but a good army. 
This fame pope had reaſon to repent his having 
exerciſed ſuch an authority over France : he was 
very learned in the public law of thoſe times, which 
conſiſted chiefly in ſubjecting all powers to the 
8 8 : church, 
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church, and the whole church to the holy ſee. He 


was publicly accuſed after his death by one of his 
domeſtics, named OT and by thirteen other 
witneſſes, of having inſul 
he derived ſuch power, by ſaying more than once, 
« How profitable a thing this fabulous ſtory of Je- 
e ſus Chriſt has been to us!“ | 
The manner in which he treated his predeceſſor, 
Pope Celeſtine, is as ſtrong a proof as thoſe wit- 
neſſes, that intereſt was his only religion. He had 
perſuaded Celeſtine to reſign, the only pontiff per- 
haps that has been guilty of ſimplicity, and the on- 
ly one that ever abdicated the papal throne. Boni- 
face being choſen to ſucceed him, kept the depoſed 
Pope in cloſe confinement, where he died of vexa- 
uon. . 127 21. 
Philip the Fair, who wanted to ſpend a great deal 
of money, though he had but little of his own, pre- 
tended, that the clergy, as the richeſt order of the 
ſtate, ought to contribute towards the public ſup- 
plies without aſking leave from Rome. The Pope 
wanted the tenth penny which had been granted for 
the relief of the Holy Land, though it waꝰ no longer 
capable of relief; but the King took the money to 
himſelf, in order to wage war againſt England. 
This was the firſt occaſion of the quarrel, which 
was afterwards inflamed to a very high pitch by the 
inſolence of a biſhop of the city of Pamiers. This 
man had entered into a cabal againſt the King in his 
own province, which was then ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of the crown ; and yet the Pope made him 
his legate to the French court. Thus a ſubject in- 
veſted with a dignity, which, in the ſtyle of the ſee 
of Rome, put him at leaſt upon a level with the 
King himſelf, comes to Paris to defy his ſovereign, 
and menaces to ſuſpend the celcbration of. divine 
ſervice throughout his kingdom. If a layman had 
behaved himſelf thus, he would have been. 2 M0 
. cata « 


ted the religion from whence .- 


death: but the King found it neceſſary to act with 
the greateſt precaution and tenderneſs, even in ar- 
reſting the perſon of the Biſhop : and moreover he 
was 0 deliver him up into the hands of his 
metropolitan, the Archbiſhop of Narbonne. 

No ſooner was this ſtep taken, than out comes 
this pope's famous bull, in which he ſays, that the 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt is eſtabliſhed with full power 
over all the kings and kingdoms of the earth. At 
the ſame time the Pope iſſues out his orders to all 
the biſhops of France to repair forthwith to Rome, 
A A nuncio, who was only Archdeacon of Narbonne, 
comes and preſents this bull and theſe orders to the 
King, and openly declares to him, that he muſt ac. 
knowledge, as well as all other princes, that he holds 
his crown of the Pope. To this inſolent ſpeech 
ſuch a modeſt anſwer was given, as was little ex- 
pected from a perſon of Philip's character. All he 
did, was to order the Pope's bull to be thrown into 
the fire, to ſend back the nuncio to his own coun- 
try, and to prohibit the biſhops from ſtirring out of 
France ; and yet there were at leaſt forty of them, 
with ſeveral of the heads of religious orders, who 
went to Rome. 

The King was then obliged to aſſemble “ the 
ſtates- general, only to decide this plain queſtion, 
whether the Biſhop of Rome was King of France, 
or not ? F? 

Cardinal le Moine, a Frenchman by birth, but 
who had now no other country but Rome, came to 
Paris- in order to. carry on intrigues in that city ; 
and if he could not ſucceed fo as to excommunicate 
the kingdom, this new legate had orders to bring 
the King's confeſſor, a Dominican friar, with him 
to Rome, that he might give an account of his own 
conduct, as well as of the King's. Every thing 
that human wit can rack and invent to cry up the 
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Pope's power, was on this occaſion exhauſted; the 
biſhops were all ſubmiſſive to him; new orders of 
religious men immediately depending on the holy 
fee, had every where erected his ſtandard; and the 
King was one who confeſſed his moſt ſecret thoughis, 
or at leaſt was ſuppoſed to confeſs them to one of 
thoſe monks ; in fine, this confeſſor was ſummoned 
by the Pope his maſter to come and give an account 
at Rome of the conſcience of the King his penitent. 
And yet Philip did not yield; but ſeized on the 
temporalities of all the abſent prelates. The ſtates- 
general appealed to a future general-council, and to 
a future pope ; a remedy which even betrayed ſome 
weakneſs. For to appeal to the Pope, was acknow- 
ledging his authority: and what occaſion have man- 
kind for either council or pope, to know that all 
governments are independent, and that we ought to 
obey only the laws of our own county? 
The Pope immediately deprived all the eccleſi- 
aſtical bodies of France of the right of election, and 
the univerſities of the right of conferring degrees, 
and even of teaching, as if he revoked a'gift of his 
own granting. Theſe armies were but weak. In 
vain did he want to ſtrengthen them with the forces 
of the German empire: Albert of Auſtria. was not 
ſufficiently powerful. $100) e 445,096 LDARE 
The French King was now at full liberty to treat 
the Pope as a prince with whom he was at o 
war. Accordingly he joined with the family of the 
Colonnas ; and William de Nogaret was ſent into 
Italy under plauſible pretences, where he privately 
raiſes a few horſe, and-gives rendezvous to Sciarra 
Colonna. They ſurpriſed. the Pope at Anagni, and 
cried out, © Let the Pope die, and the French live.“ 
But the Pontiff did not loſe courage: he dreſſed 
himſelf in his cope, put his tiara on his head, and 
holding the keys in one hand, and the croſs in the 
other, he went and preſented himſelf in a majeſtic 
, | manner 
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manner 1 Colonna and Nogaret. It is ſaid, 
though not for certain, that Colonna was ſo brutal 


as to ſtrike him. The writers of that time mention, 
that he cried out to him, Tyrant, renounce forth - 


with the pontificate which thou diſhonoureſt, as 


ec thou haſt obliged Celeſtine to renounce it.” The 
Pope boldly replied, © Iam Pope, and I will die 
«, Pope; upon which the French plundered his pa- 
lace, and made themſelves maſters of his treaſure. 


But after the commiſſion of theſe outrages, Which 


were more becoming a robber than a great king, the 
inhabitants of Anagni perceiving the ſmall number 
of French, and being aſhamed to leave their coun- 
tryman and their pope in the hands of foreigners, 
flew to their arms, and drove away the French. As 
to Boniface, he went to Rome &, meditating re- 


venge, but died ſoon after his arrival. 


Philip the Fair purſued his enemy even into the 
grave, by endeavouring to get his memory con- 
demned in a council. He preſſed Clement V. a na- 
tive of France, and who' reſided in Avignon, to 
commence a proceſs in form againſt the Pope his 
predeceſſor. But Clement V. was prudent enough 
to find excuſes for putting off from time to time an 
inquiry, which would have proved extremely diſ- 
honourable to the church, 


Some time'afterwards, all Europe and Aſia were 


* „ at an event, which had alſo its {ource in the 
vindictive ſ m of Philip 3 Fair. 
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of the puniſhment of the Knights Templar, and 
the ſuppreſſion of this order, 
Mon- the many contradictions which are 


4 blended in the neon off n in this 
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world, we may reckon it a very great one, that 
there ſhould be ſuch an inſtitution as that of armed 


| monks, who make a vow of living at the ſame time 


as anchorets and ſoldiers. | 
The Knights Templar were accuſed of being # 
ſet of men, in whom all the odious qualities of thoſe 


two profeſſions were united; namely, the debauch- 


ery and cruelty of the ſoldier, and the inſatiable 
paſſion of gain, which is imputed to thoſe great or- 
ders that have made a vow of poverty. While 
they, and the knights hoſpitallers of St John, taſted 
the fruits of their labour; the Teutonic order, 
which had its riſe, as well as theirs, in the Holy 
Land, made themſelves maſters, in the thirteenth 
century, of Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and Samo- 
gitia. The Teutonic knights were accuſed of re- 
ducing the clergy, as well as the peaſants, to a ſtate 
of ſlavery, of (tripping them of their property, of 
uſurping the rights of biſhops, and of exerciſing the 
moſt horrid acts of rapine and plunder ; but their 
great power and ſucceſs hindered any inquiry after 
their conduct. : 

The templars became the object of envy, becauſe 
they lived among their countrymen with all the ſplen- 
dor and pomp which are the attendants of opulence, 
and in ſuch lawleſs pleaſures as ſoldiers generally in- 


dulge themſelves in, when unreſtrained by the bridle 


of marriage. F 

The ſeverity of the taxes, together with the male 
practices of Philip the Fair, in reſpect to the coin , 
raiſed a ſedition in Paris. The templars were aceu- 
ſed of having had a ſhare in the mutiny, and we 
have already ſeen that Philip was implacable in his 
hatred. 

The firſt accuſers of this order were, a burgher 
of Beziers, named Squin de Florian, and Noffo de 
Florentin, an apoſtate knight-templar, who were 
1306. 
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both at that time in confinement for crimes they 


had committed. They inſiſted on being brought 
before the King, to whom only they would diſco- 
ver ſome affairs of the utmoſt importance. They 
were heard; and the King, on their depoſition, di- 


rected all the bailiffs and officers of the kingdom 


co call in a proper aid and aſſiſtance; and ſent them 
an order ſealed, with prohibition, upon pain of 
death, not to open it before the 13th of October *. 
Upon the day appointed, each of them opened the 
order, which they found was to impriſon the 
Knights Templar. Accordingly they were all ar- 
reſted; and the King immediately cauſed all the 
eſtates of thoſe knights to be ſeized upon, till they 
could be properly diſpoſed of. 5 

It appears very plain to me, that the ruin of 


thoſe knights was reſolved upon long before this 


ſtep was taken. Their accuſation and impriſonment 
were in 1309: but letters have been found from 
Philip the Fair to the Count of Flanders, dated at 
Melun 1306, in which he begs him to, lend him 
his aſſiſtance in extirpating the templars. 

The buſineſs now was to try this vaſt multitude of 
criminals. But at length Pope Clement V. a crea- 
ture of Philip, and who then reſided at Poitiers, 
joins with Philip, after having ſettled ſome diſputes 
between them, concerning the right which the 
church had of judging religious orders, and the 
King's right of 1 his ſubjects. The Pope 
himſelf examined ſeventy- two knights; the reſt 
were proſecuted by inquiſitors, and commiſſaries 
appointed for that purpoſe. Bulls were iſſued out 


to all the potentates of Europe, to excite them to 


imitate the example of France. They were com- 
plied with in Caſtile, Arragon, Sicily, and Eng- 
land: but theſe unfortunate people were put to 


death no where except in France. They were ac- 
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cuſed, by 201 witneſſes, of denying Jeſus Chriſt at 
their admittance into the order, of ſpitting upon 
the croſs, and of worſhipping a gilded head erect- 
ed on a block with four feet. The novice kiſſed 
the knight who had made his vow of religion, and 
was received by him with a kiſs at his mouth, his - 
navel, and his backſide ; and then he ſwore to be 
directed entirely by the confraternity. The infor- 


mations preſerved down to our time, tell us, that 


this was acknowledged by ſeventy-two templars to 
the Pope himſelf, and by 141 of the accuſed to bro- 
ther William, a Franciſcan friar and inquiſitor, in 
the city of Paris, before a number. of witneſſes. It 
is moreover mentioned, that the grand maſter of 
the order himſelf, the grand maſter of Cyprus, and 
the maſters of France, Poitou, Vienne, and Nor- 
mandy, made the ſame confeſlion to three cardinals 


deputed by the Pope. 


What is beyond all doubt, is, that above 100 
knights were put to the moſt cruel torture ; that 
fifty-nine were burnt in one day, near the abbey of 
St Antoine in Paris *; and that the grand maſter, 
John of Molay, and Guy, brother of the Dauphin 
of Auvergne, two of the principal lords in Europe, 
the one by his dignity, and the other by his birth, 
were committed alive to the flames, on the very 


ſpot where now ſtands the equeſtrian ſtatue of King 


Henry IV. | 
To this we muſt join another memorable event, 
which does more honour to human nature, name- 


ly, the rife of the republic of Swiſſe rland. 
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CH e x0; 


Of the revolution of Swiſſerland, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. 


F Swiſſerland was not a free country, it would 
not merit our attention, but would be confound. 
ed in the loweſt rank of a thouſand provinces, that 
are condemned to obey maſters who never favour 
them even with their preſence. A gloomy climate, 
a rocky and barren foil, mountains, precipices, and 
poor inhabitants, long famous for being more hea- 
vy and rude than their neighbours, is all that na- 
ture has done for this country. And yet the ſove- 
reignty of theſe rocks was diſputed with as much 
fury and obſtinacy, as that with which ſuch multi- 
tudes of men were ſacrificed for the kingdom of 
Naples, or for Aſia Minor. } 
During thoſe eighteen years of anarchy, in which 
Germany was without an emperor, there was a 
ſtrong ſtruggle between the lords of caſtles and ſe- 
veral prelates, about who ſhould have a ſmall por- 
tion of Swiſſerland. The ſmall towns of this coun- 
try wanted to be free, as the cities of Italy, under 
the protection of the Emperor. = 
When Rodolph of Auſtria was elected to the 
Imperial dignity, ſome of thoſe lords of caſtles ju- 
ridically accuſed the cantons of Schweitz, Ury, 
and Underwald, of having withdrawn themſelves 
from their feudal ſubjection. Rodolph, who had 


formerly fought againſt thoſe petty tyrants, deter- 


mined in favour of the citizens. 

Upon the acceſſion of Albert, his ſon, to the Im- 
perial throne, he wanted to erect Swiſſerland into a 
principality for one of his children. A part of 
this country was his own demeſne, as Lucern, Zu- 

rich, 
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rich, and Glaris ; and tyrannical governors were 
ſent among them, who abuſed their power. - 

The founders of the Helvetian liberty were Me- 


letald, Stauffacher, and Waltherfurſt. The diffi» 


culty of pronouncing ſuch reſpectable names, has 
hindered their fame with poſterity, Theſe three 
peaſants were the firſt conſpirators ; each of them 
brought three more into the plot; and theſe nine 
men prevailed on the three cantons of Schweitz, 
Ury, and Underwald, to join in the glorious ſtruggle 
for their liberties. 

The concurrent teſtimony of hiſtorians mentions, 
that while this conſpiracy was ripening, a governor 
of Ury, whoſe name was Griſten, deviſed a very 
ridiculous, and at the ſame time deteſtable act of 
tyranny : he cauſed, they 1ay, his hat to be put up- 
on a pole in the public market-place, with an in- 
junction, upon pain of death, to every one that 
paſſed by, to pay the ſame reſpect to it as to his 
own perſon. One of the conſpirators, named Wil- 
liam Tell, refuſed to pay this honour to the hat: 
upon which the governor condemned him to be 


hanged; but granted him his pardon, on condition 


that the criminal, who was reckoned an excellent 
markſman, ſhould beat an apple from his ſon's 
head. The father trembling let fly his arrow, and 
had the luck to hit the apple. Griflen perceiving a 
ſecond arrow under Tells coat, aſked him what he 
intended to do with it? It was deſigned for thee, 
ſaid the Swiſs in a rage, if 1 had killed my ſon. 
It is alſo mentioned as a certain fact, that Tell 
having been laid in irons for this inſolent ſpeech, 
killed the governor afterwards with an arrow 3 
that this was the ſignal for the conſpirators ; and 
that the people immediateiy roſe up in arms, and 
demolithed the fortreſſes. 

Leopold Duke of Auſtria marched againſt them 
with an army of 20,000 men ; and the people of 
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Swiſſerland behaved on this occaſion juſt as the 


Lacedzmonians formerly had done at the Streights 
of 'T hermopyle. A ſmall body of 4 or 500 men 


waited for the Auſtrian army at the paſs of Mor- 
gate . But they were more fortunate than the La» 


cedzmonians : for they put the enemy to flight, 
only by rolling great ſtones down upon them. 
The other detachments of the enemy's army were 


beaten at the ſame time by as ſmall a number of 


Sw iſs. 


As this victory was obtained in the canton of 
Schweitz, the other two cantons gave this name to 
their confederacy; which becoming more general, 
reminds them, by the very name, of the victory to 
which they. were indebted for their liberty. 

- The other cantons, by degrees, joined in the 
confederacy. The canton of Berne, which now 


has the ſame weight in Swiſſerland as Amſterdam 


has in Holland, did not enter into the alliance till 
1352; and it was not till the year 1513, that the 


_ little country of Appenzel joined the other cantons, 


which completed the number thirteen. 
Never did any nation fight longer and harder for 


their liberty than the Swils : they have gained it 


by ſixty pitched battles with the Auſtrians ; and, 
in all probability, they will preſerve it many ages. 
Every country that is not of a great extent, and 
docs not abound in wealth, and is governed by 
mild laws, ought to be free. 

Equality, the natural portion ef mankind, till 
ſubſiſts as much as poſlible in Swiſſerland. Happy 
country, if religion had not afterwards divided 
thoſe citizens, whom the love of the public good 
at. firſt united. 
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a- The ſtate of the empire, Italy, and the Popedom, 
t, i in the fourteenth century, continued, 0 
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re RoM the time of Frederick II. who died in 
of 1248, the emperors, who ſtyled themſelves 
kings of Rome, and chiefs of the weſtern world, 
of had not ſet foot in Italy till the year 1312; a ' pe- 
to riod of about ſeventy-four years. During that very 
, time, the popes, though ſovereigns of Rome, durſt 
to not reſide in their capital. Under Clement V. the 
holy ſee made a circuit to Lyons, to Vienna, and 
ne to Avignon; and the good Pope carried his miſtreſs | 
* publicly about with him, collecting every where as 
m much money as he poſſibly could. | 
ul At length an emperor paid a viſit to Rome. 
ae This was Henry VII. of the houſe of Luxembur 
8, ſucceſſor of Albert of Auſtria, who renewed his 
claim to Italy. It“ is plain, that the German Cæ- 
r ſars had no longer any power over thoſe Italian ci- 
it ties. | bs 
d, In vain did the Romans, who wanted neither em- 
8. peror nor pope, and yet who could never ſhake 
id off the yoke of either, endeavour to ſhut the city- 
L gates *, Neither the Urſini, nor the brother of Ro- 
8 bert, King of Naples, were able to hinder the Em- 
l peror from entering with ſword in hand, aſſiſted by 
E the Colonnas, They fought a long time in the 
d ſtreets; and a biſhop of Liege was-flain by the Em- 
d peror's ſide. There was a great deal of bloodſhed 


for this ceremony of the coronation 3 which was 
afterwards performed by three cardinals inſtead-of 
the Pope. We muſt not omit obſerving, that the 
Emperor proteſted before a notary, that the oath he 
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took at his conſecration, was not an oath of alle. 


gg; being now maſter, appointed a governor 
of Rome; and he alſo ordained, that all the cities 
and princes of Italy ſhould pay an annual tribute to 
him. In this order he compriſed the kingdom of 
Naples, at that time a dillinef government from Si- 
cily; and he ſummoned the King of Naples to ap- 
pear before him. 

The Pope was the lord paramount of Naples, 


aud the Emperor ſtyled himſelf the lord paramount 
8 the pope : A ſtrange fort of rights on all ſides ! 


The Emperor “ was going to make good his pre- 
tenſions to the kingdom of Naples by force of arms, 
when be died, as it is faid, by poiſon, which a Do- 
minican friar 1 is ſaid to have mixed in the. conſecra- 


" ted wafer. 


As in the elections of the popes there was very 
litfle order at that time obſerved, in like manner 
_ thoſe of the emperors were very irregular, They 

had not yet thought on prudent laws for the pre- 


vention of ſchiſms. 


looked upon itſelf then as a free eity; 


* 


l the 


Lewis of Bavaria, and Frederick the Handſome, 


. Duke of Auſtria, were elected at the ſame time in 


the heat of violence and faction. Nothing but the 
ſword could determine a point, which ſhould have 
been previouſly adjuſted by a regular diet of elec- 
tors.” At length the Bavarian gained the crown by 
2 battle, in which the Auſtrian was defeated, and 
taken priſoner +. 
The reigning Pope at that time was John XXII. 
who had been elected at Lyons in 1315. Lyons 
; Ko the bi- 
ſhop always wanted to be maſter of it, and the kings 
of France had not as yet been able to bring the bi- 
ſhop into ſubjection. Scarce had Philip the Long 
been ve King of France, when he aſſembled 
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the cardinals in this free city ; and. after having 1 
ſworn that he would uſe no violence towards them, 
he ſhut them all up; nor did he releaſe them, till 
they had nominated John XXII. | 

This pope cauſed the Viſcontis, who were Gibe- 

lines, and had ſeized on part of the lands of the 
Counteſs Matilda, to be declared heretics by the 
inquiſition. As he reſided in France, he could run 
no riſk in publiſhing one of thoſe bulls which deter- 
mine the fate of empires. Accordingly he depoſes 
Lewis of Bavaria in his own imagination, depriving 
him, to uſe his own words, of all his moveable and 
immoveable goods. 
This emperor “, whom the Pope had thus is 
poſed, marched with all expedition into Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, attended by Caſtro Cani, the ty- 
rant of Lucca, and MachiavePs hero. 

Lewis of Bavaria called a general afſembly or pare 
liament at Rome; which was held in the very piazza 
of St Peter's. Here he fat upon a throne erected 
above the ſteps of the church, with the crown on 
his head, and the golden ſceptre in his hand; and 
ordered an Avguſtinian friar to cry out three times, 
* Is. there any man who is willing to defend the 
& cauſe of the prieſt of Cahors, who calls himſelf 
« Pope John?” No body appearing, Lewis pro- 
nounced ſentence, by which he deprived the Pope 
of all eccleſiaſtical benefices, and delivered him up 


as an heretic into the hands of the ſecular power. 


Some days after, the Emperor, with the ſame ce-= 
remony and farce, created a new pope, who was a 
Neapolitan, and a Franciſcan friar. He inveſted 
him with the ring, put the cope round his ſhoul- 
ders, and made him fit down by his fide under the 
canopy ; but he took care not to conform to the | 
cuſtom of kiſſing the Pope's feet. 

Among all the religious orders, the Cordeliers at 
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that time made the greateſt noiſe. Some of them 
had pretended, that perfection conſiſted in wearin 
a capuche or cowl ſharp- pointed, and a very cloſe 
habit. To this reform of dreſs they added another 
- ingredient of perfection, namely, that they had no 
manner of property either in their meat or drink 
The Pope had condemned theſe propoſitions ; a ſtep 
which had greatly ſhocked the reformers. At length 
the quarrel “ growing ſerious, the inquiſitors of Mar. 
ſeilles put four of thoſe wretched friars to death. 
The Cordelier who had been nominated Pope by 
the Emperor, was of their party ; which was the 
reaſon that John XXII. was condemned as an here- 
tic. It was this pope's fate to be ſuſpected of he- 
reſy: for ſome time after that, happening to preach, 
that the bleſſed would not enjoy the beatific viſion 
till the laſt judgment, and that in the mean time 
they had an imperfe& viſion ; theſe two viſions di - 
vided the whole church, and John at length thought 
proper to retratt. 5 
And yet all this parade of Lewis of Bavaria at 

Rome was attended with no other conſequence than 
the efforts of the other German Cæſars. The trou- 
bles of Germany called them home, and they miſſed 
their aĩm in Italy. 

Lewis of Bavaria was far from being a powerful 
prince: ſo that it is no wonder, that, after his re- 
turn to Germany, he could not hinder his pope 
from being taken priſoner by Jobn XXII. 's parti- 
fans, and carried to Avignon, where he was confi- 
ned. In a word, ſuch was the difference at that 
time between an emperor and a pope, that Lewis 
of Bavaria, though a prudent prince, died very poor 
in his own country; while the Pope, who lived at 
a diſtance from Rome, and drew very little from 1- 
taly, left, when he died at Avignon, if we will be- 
heve Villani, to the amount of five and twenty mil- 
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lions of florins of gold . Never was the popedom 
worth-ſo much to any other perſon ; but never did 


any other Pope ſet up ſuch a multitude of beneſices 


to ſale, nor at fo high a price. | 

The popes, his ſucceſſors, continued at Avignon 
till the year 1371. This city did not belong to 
them, but to the counts of Provence. The popes, 
however, found means inſenſibly to make themſ 
maſters of it. e 

The empire of Germany (for in the confuſion 
and troubles which diſtinguiſhed the latter end of 
Lewis of Bavaria's reign, it was no longer the Ro- 
man empire) at length aſſumed a more ſettled form 
of government under Charles IV. of the houſe of 
Luxemburg ; who publiſhed at Nurenberg the cele- 
brated conſtitution, known by the name of the gel- 
den bull. «cel 

This famous law of the empire was made in the 
preſence, and with the conſent of all the princes, 
biſhops, abbots, and the deputies of the Imperial 
cities, who, for the firſt time, aſſiſted at theſe aſ- 
ſemblies of the Teutonic nation. 

Every body knows, that the number of the elee- 
tors was then fixed to ſeven. The Archbiſhops of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, having been long in 
poſſeſſion of the right of electing the emperors, 
would not ſuffer any other biſhops, though equal in 
power to themſelves, to come in for a ſhare of this 
honour. But how happened it, that the duchy of 
Bavaria was not ranked among the eleCtorates ? 
and why ſhould Bohemia, originally a diſtinct ſtate 
from Germany, and which, by the golden bull, has 


no concern in the deliberations of the empire, have 


yet a right of ſuffrage in the election? The reaſon 
is this: Charles IV. was King of Bohemia; and 
Lewis of Bavaria had been his enemy. 


But the Imperial dignity, which of itſelf confers 
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no real power, never received more of that luſtre 
which dazzles the eyes of the people. The three 
 eccleſiaſtic electors, all three archchancellors, ap. 
peared there with the ſeals of the empire. Mentz 
carried thoſe of Germany, Cologne thoſe of Italy, 
and Triers thoſe of Gaul: and yet the German em- 
pire had nothing more in Gaul than the empty ho. 
mage of the remainder of the kingdom of Arles, 


Provence, and Dauphine, which were ſoon after 
ſwallowed up in the rſt Kingdom of France ; Sa- 
voy, which belonged to the houſe of Maurienne ; 
and Franche-Comte, which was independent. We 
have already ſeen what ſort of poſſeſſions the Empe- 
ror had in Italy; and in Germany his ſovereignty 
was confined to his hereditary dominions. And 
yet he ſpeaks in his bull like a deſpotic king; he 
does every thing there of his certain knowledge, and 
. by hit fulneſs of power : expreſſions inconſiſtent 
with the Germanic liberty, and which are no long- 
er ſuffered in the Imperial diets; where the Empe- 
ror uſes theſe words: We have agreed with the 
ſtates, and the ſtates with us. Res 
I ̃ he eleQtors, whole rights had been eſtabliſhed 
by the golden bull of Charles IV. ſoon put them in 
force againſt his own ſon, the Emperor Wenceſlaus, 
King of Bohemia. 14 
France and Germany were afflicted both at the 
ſame time with a very extraordinary ſcourge: the 
Emperor and the French King had loſt the uſe of 
their reaſon almoſt at the ſame time. On the one 
hand, Charles VI. by the derangement of his or- 
gans, threw France into diſorder; and, on the o- 
ther, Wenceſlaus was ſo ſtupified by gluttony, 
that he left the empire in a ſtate of anarchy. 
Charles VI. continued on the throne, while his re- 
lations ruined France under his name: but the ba- 
rons of Bohemia * confined Wenceſlaus, who made 
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his eſcape quite naked out of priſon, and the elec-. 
tors, by a public ſentence, juridically depoſed him #*. 
It is ſaid, that when he received notice of his depo- 
ſition, he wrote to the Imperial cities, that he re- 
quired no other marks of their fidelity, than that 
they would fend him ſome tuns of their beſt wine. 
The deplorable ſituation of Germany ſeemed to 
leave an open field for quarrels in Italy ; but the 
republics and principalities erected in that country, 
were now ſettled. From the time of Clement V. 
the popes had reſided at Avignon; but at length ._ 
Gregory XI. who was born in the territory of the 
Limoſin, removed his reſidence to Rome, though 
he did not underſtand one word of Italian. f 
This pope had high diſputes with the republic of 
Florence, which had entered into an alliance with 
Bologna: and though the Pope was, by the ancient 


donation of Matilda, the immediate lord of this laſt 


city ; yet he could revenge himſelf no other way, 
than by eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The Florentines, 
however, wanted to make up matters, and to en- 
gage the Pope in their intereſts ; believing that it 
would be of ſervice to them, if the Pope would re- 
ſide at Rome. Their buſineſs therefore was to per- 
ſuade Gregory to quit Avignon : and ſurely they 
muſt have had a very ſtrange opinion of the holy fa- 
ther, ſince they employed St Catharine of Sienna in 
this negotiation ; a woman not only celebrated for 
revelations, but that pretended to have been ſo- 
lemnly eſpouſed to Jelus Chriſt, and to have recei- 
ved a ring and a diamond from him upon her mar- 
riage. Such was the ambaſſadreſs whom the Flo- 
rentines ſent to the Pope. And, on the other band, 
they had alſo recourſe to the revelations of St Brid- 
get. Every Pope is not a man of genius. Grego- 
ry was a ſimple man, whom they worked upon by 
machines proportioned to his intellects; fo that 
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what another would have done from policy, he com - 
plied with through weakneſs . The papal reſi- 
dence was removed from Avignon to Rome at the 
end of ſeventy years; but it was only to involve 
Europe in new broils and diſſenſions. 


n. W. 
Of the great ſchiſm of the Weſt. 


INcE the year 1138, the cardinals had uſurped 
the privilege of excluding the people and the 
reſt of the clergy from the election of the Roman 
pontiffs; and ſince the year 1216 they had made 
a law, that two thirds of the votes were neceſſary 
for a canonical election. At the time I am ſpeaking 
of, there were only ſixteen cardinals in Rome, 
eleven French, one Spaniſh, and four - Italians. 
The Romans, notwithſtanding their paſſion for li- 

berty, and averſion to their maſters, were willi 
to have a pope that would reſide at Rome, bon 
they deteſted the French a great deal more than 
they did the popes, and becauſe the preſence of the 
pontiff was the means of drawing riches to their 
city. They threatened therefore to deſtroy the 
cardinals if they choſe a foreigner ; at which the 
electors were ſo frightened, that they nominated 
Brigano +, Biſhop of Bari, a Neapolitan, who took 
the name of Urban II. This was a paſſionate ſour 
man, and conſequently very unfit for ſuch a dig- 
nity ; for he was hardly inſtalled, when he declared, 
in full conſiſtory, that he would puniſh the Kings 
of France and England, Charles-the Wiſe, and Ed- 
ward III. who, he ſaid, were diſturbing all Chri- 
ſtendom with their quarrels. The Cardinal de la 
Grange, a man of as violent a temper as the Pope 
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himſelf, lifting up his hand in a menacing poſture, 
told him he lied: and theſe two words flung Eu- 
rope into a confuſion that laſted forty years. Moſt 
of the cardinals, and even the Italians themſelves, 
were ſo offended with the fiery temper of a man 
thus unqualified for government, that they withdrew 
to the kingdom of Naples, where they declared the 
Pope's election void, as having been made by vio- 


lence. After this they unanimouſly proceeded to 


the election of a new pontiff, and the French car- 
dinals had the uncommon ſatisfaction of outwitting 
their Italian brethren. They promiſed the tiara 
to each Italian in particular, and afterwards they 
elected Amadeus, ſon of the Count of Geneva, 
who | took the name of Clement VII. Upon this 
Europe became divided. The Emperor Charles IV. 
England, Flanders, and Hungary, acknowledged 
Urban, whom Rome and Italy obeyed. France, 
Scotland, Savoy, and Lorrain, declared for Cle- 
ment. All the religious orders were divided : the 
doctors all wrote, and the univerſities iſſued out de- 
crees. The two popes treated each other as uſurp- 
ers and antichriſts, and mutually proceeded to ex- 
communications. But what completed the cata- 
ſtrophe was, that they fought with the complicate 
fury of a civil and of a religious war. A body 
of troops, which Clement's nephew had raiſed in 
Gaſcony and Britany, marched into Italy, and took 
Rome by ſurpriſe, where in their firſt fury they 
killed all that came in their way. But the people 
of Rome recovering from their ſurpriſe, quickly 
rallied ; and a deſperate engagement enſuing within 
the walls, the French, not excepting the prieſts of 
that nation, were all deſtroyed. Soon after this, 
another army of Pope Clement's, which had been 
raiſed in the kingdom of Naples, appeared within 
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a few leagues of Rome, and offered battle to Pope 


Urban's forces. 
Each of theſe armies had the keys of St Peter 
on their enſigns. The Clementine troops were de- 
feated: yet the quarrel did not end here; for there 
were other intereſts to manage, beſides thoſe of the 
two pontiffs. Urban ſeeing himſelf victorious, was 
_ reſolved to raiſe his nephew to the crown of Naples, 
and to dethrone Queen Jane, the — of 
Clement, a princeſs who had reigned a long time in 
Naples with various ſucceſs, and, as it is ſaid, with 
ſome glory, and much infamy. The Queen, in 
her own defence, adopted Lewis of Anjou, brother 
of Charles the Wiſe, declaring him her ſucceſſor to 
the kingdom of Naples, and to the county of Pro- 
vence. This was the third time that a prince of 
Anjou came to this crown, which in our days we 


Have ſeen fall to another Duke of Anjou, grandſon 


of Lewis XIV. and King of Spain. 

Pope Urban then gave the kingdom of Naples to 
"Charles de Duras, the nephew and enemy of Queen 
Jane *; but on condition, that the third part of the 
realm ſhould belong to his Holineſs's nephew. 
Charles de Duras wanted an army : the Pope, in 
order to raiſe one, made uſe of the church-plate. 
Moreover, he taxed all the clergy, and borrowed 
money of the Genoeſe and the Venetians, By this 
means Duras had an army, with which he marched 
to Naples; while Lewis of Anjou, who had made 
himſelf maſter of the treaſures of France to defend 
his inheritance, never thought of imbarking. Naples 
opened her gates to Duras, and to Cardinal Sangri, 
the Pope's legate, who were both equally cruel. 
They immediately confined all the cardinals and 
biſhops that had adhered to Clement, who was glad 
to make his eſcape to Avignon. Queen Jane was 


thrown into a dungeon. She had been married to 


four 
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four huſbands, and was aceuſed of having murdered 
the firſt, who was Andrew, brother of the King of 
Hungary. Lewis of Anjou ſet out too late for the 
defence of this unfortunate queen. He eonducted 
himſelf -very ill upon his arrival in the kingdom of 
Naples, and died ſoon after *, without having per- 
formed any memorable action, either for his cauſe 
or for his honour. Charles de Duras, now maſter 
of the kingdom, had no other enemy left but the 


Pope himſelf, to whom he was indebted for his 


crown, Urban ſtill wanted a third part of the realm 
for his nephew; an agreement which the eonqueror 
was reſolved not to obſerve. The Pope, who had 
more warmth than policy, was ſo imprudent as to 
pay a viſit to his vaſſal, though he knew himſelf in- 
ferior in ſtrength, and was attended but with a flen- 
der retinue. The ancient ceremonial obliged the 
King to kiſs the Pope's feet, and to hold his horſe 
by the bridle. Duras conformed to only one of 
theſe ceremonies : he laid hold of the bridle, but 
it was to conduct the Pope to priſon +. Urban was 
kept ſome time in confinement, continually nego- 
tiating with his vaſſal, who ſometimes treated him 
with reſpe&, and at other times with contempt. 
At length the Pope made his eſcape out of priſon, 
and retired to the little town of Nocera, where he 
collected the ſcattered remains of his court. The 
cardinals, and ſome biſhops, were fo tired with his 
moroſe temper, and ſtill more with his misfortunes, 
that they concerted meaſures. at Nocera for quitting: 
him, in order to remove to Rome, and to chuſe a 
perſon more worthy of wearing the pontifical crown. 
Urban having got intelligence of their deſign, or- 
dered them all to be put to the torture in his pre- 
ſence. Being ſoon obliged to fly from the kingdom 
of Naples, he retired to the city of Genoa, which 
had ſent ſome galleys to eſcort him. He dragged 
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along with him thoſe poor cardinals and biſhops in 
that maimed condition, and bound in fetters. One 
of thoſe biſhops, who being half dead with the tor- 
ments he had ſuffered, could not get aſhore time 
enough to pleaſe. the Pope, was murdered by the 
way. As ſoon as he arrived at Genoa, he got rid 
of thoſe cardinals, his priſoners, by different pu- 
niſhments. The Caligulas and the Neros had been 
guilty of crimes of the like nature, but they met 
with their due deſerts, and Urban died peaceably 
in Rome . His creature and perſecutor, Charles 
de Duras, was more unfortunate : for having made 
an expedition into Hungary, with an intent of ſei- 
zing a crown which did not belong to him, he was 
aſſaſſinated in that country +. | 
After the death of Urban, this civil war ſeemed 
to be extinguiſhed ; but the Romans were far from 
acknowledging Clement. The ſchiſm was therefore 
continued 'on both ſides : the Urbaniſts choſe Perin 
Tomaſel, and upon the death of this Tomalel they 
2 upon Cardinal Meliorati. On the other 
hand, the Clementines choſe Peter Luna, a native 
Of Arragon, to ſucceed Clement, who died in 1390. 
Never was there a pope who had leſs power in Rome 
than Meliorati; and Peter Luna ſoon became no 
more than a cypher in Avignon. The Romans, 
deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing their municipal govern- 
ment, expelled Meliorati, after a great deal of blood- 


ſhed, notwithſtanding they acknowledged him as 


Pope; and the French, who had owned Peter Lu- 
na, beſieged the city of Avignon , where they 
kept him confined. | 
The ſtates of France took fo prudent a reſolution 
upon this unhappy occafion, that I am ſurpriſed it 


was not followed by other nations. They acknow- 


ledged no pope at all, but each dioceſe was go- 
' verned by its own biſhop. They remitted no an- 
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nats, and owned no reſervations or exemptions; 
ſo that Rome was afraid leſt that kind of adminiſtra» * 
tion, which continued ſome years, ſhould laſt for 

ever. | Ig be 
Luna had promiſed before his election to reſign 


bis dignity, if neceſſary, for the ſake of peace; 


but did not keep his word. A noble Venetian, 
named Corario, who was choſen at Rome, took 
the ſame oath, but did not keep it better. At 
length the cardinals of both fides being heartily 
tired with the general, as well as private quarrels, 
with which the diſpute about the treple crown was 
attended, agreed to call a general council at Piſa, 
Accordingly they met, and 24 cardinals, 26 arch- 
biſhops, 182 biſhops, 289 abbots, the deputies of 
all the univerſities, as alſo of the chapters of 102 
metropolitan churches, 300 doftors of divinity; 
the grand maſter of Malta, and the ambaſſadors of 
all the Chriſtian princes, were preſent at this aſ- 
ſembly. Here they choſe * a new pope, named 
Peter Philargi, who took the name of Alexan- 
der V.: but the fruit of this grand council was, that 
they had three popes, or antipopes, inſtead of two. 
The Emperor Robert would not acknowledge this 
council; ſo that the confuſion was greater than 
ever. T cannot help lamenting the bard fate of 
Rome.: they wanted to force a biſhop and a prince 
upon her whether ſhe would or not. In purſuance 
of this reſolution, a body of French troops under 
the command of Tanegui du Chatel, threatened to 
ſack the city, unleſs ſhe accepted of a third pope. 
Corario the Venetian transferred his reſidence to 
Gaieta, where he put himfelf under the protection 
of the ſon of Charles de Duras, known in France 
by the name of Lancelot F, who then reigned at 
Naples. At the ſame time Peter Luna removed his 
fee to Perpignan. Rome was plundered, but with. 
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out any advantage to the third pope, who died by 
the way; and according to the politics which pre- 
vailed at that time, every body ſuſpected he had 
been poiſoned. As the cardinals of the council of 
Piſa, his electors, had made themſelves maſters of 
Rome, they choſe Balthazar Coza, a Neapolitan, 
for his ſucceſſor. This Balthazar was a ſoldier, 
who had raiſed himſelf by the war which ſtill con- 
tinued between the ſon of Charles de Duras,. and 
the ſon of the Duke of Anjou. Having diſtinguich- 
ed himſelf at thoſe courts in favour of Urban's ſuc- 
ceſſor, he was made legate in Germany, where he 
grew rich by the ſale of indulgences. He after- 
wards bought a cardinal's hat, for which he paid a 
bigh price: nor did he make a cheaper purchaſe of 
Catharine his concubine, whom he took away from 
her own huſband. Perhaps a pope of this ſtamp 
was the fitteſt for Rome in her preſent ſituation, 
when ſhe had more need of a general than of a di- 
vine. ? 


From the time of Urban V. the rival popes went 


on negotiating and excommunicaring, but confined 
their politics to the extorting of ſome money: but 
this man went to war; he was acknowledged by 


France, and by the greateſt part of Europe, under 


the name of John XXIII. He had no occaſion to 
fear the Pope of Perpignan ; but the Pope of Gaieta 
was formidable, becauſe he was protected by the 
King of Naples. John XXIII. raiſes troops, pu- 
bliſhes a cruſade againſt Lancelot, gets Prince Lewis 


of Anjou on his ſide, and grants him the inveſtiture 


of Naples. A battle was fought on the banks of 
the Garigliano, where the Pope's party remained 
victorious : but gratitude is not the virtue of ſove- 
reigns ; and reaſons of ſtate prevailing over every 
other conſideration, the Pope deprives his benefac- 
tor and his avenger, Lewis of Anjou, of the inve- 
ſulture, and acknowledges Lancelot his enemy for 

| king, 
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king, on condition of his giving up to him Corario 

Lancelot, N that John XXIII. ſhould 
grow too powerful, ſuffered Pope Corario to make 
his eſcape. This wandering pontiff retired to the 
caſtle of Rimini, which belonged to Malateſta, one 
of the petty tyrants of Italy: here he ſubſiſted en- 
tirely by the benevolence of this lord; and though 
he was acknowledged only by the Duke of Bavaria, 
yet he excommunicated All the kings of Europe, 
and ſpoke like the ſovereign of the earth. N 

John XXIII. the only lawful Pope, becauſe he 
had been elected, and acknowledged at Rome by 
the cardinals of the council of Piſa, and had ſuc- 
ceeded the Pope choſen by the ſame council, was 
likewiſe the only pope in fact. But as he had be- 
trayed his benefactor, Lewis of Anjou; ſo Lance- 
lot, King of Naples, whoſe benefactor he had been, 
betrayed him in like manner. 

Lancelot, after his ſucceſs, wanted to be maſter 
of Rome; accordingly he ſurpriſed this unhappy 
city, and John XXIII. had hardly time to make his 
eſcape. It was lucky for him that there were any 
free cities then in Italy. To throw himſelf, like 
Corario, into the hands of one of the petty tyrants, 
would have been making himſelf a ſtave; he there- 
fore put himſelf under the protection of the people 
of Florence, who fought againſt Lancelot, at one 
and the ſame time, for their liberty, and for the Pope. 

Lancelot was carrying every thing before him; 
when the Pope ſeeing himſelf ſhut up in Bologna, 
had recourſe to the Emperor Sigiſmond, who was 
come into Italy to conclude a treaty with the Ve- 


netians. Sigiſmond, as an emperor, was likely to 


increaſe his power by the humiliation of the popes; 
and he was alſo the natural enemy of Lancelot, the 
tyrant of Italy. John XXIII. propoſes to him to 
form a league, and to aſſemble a council; a league, 

p 1 


in order to expel the common enemy, and a council 


to confirm his right to the pontificate. There was 


even a neceſſity for this aſſembly ; for the council 
of Piſa had ordered it to be called at the end of three 
years. Accordingly Sigiſmond, and John XXIII. 
iſſued out their ſummons for the holding of this 
council in the little city of Conſtance ; but Lance- 
lot baffled all theſe negotiations by the ſucceſs of 
his arms. Nothing but an extraordinary iucident 
could ſet the Pope and the Emperor free: this was 
the death of Lancelot *, who departed this life at 
the age of forty, in ſudden and moſt excruciating 
Pains, which give a ſuſpicion of his having been 
. poiſoned ; a practice at that time but too frequent. 
John XXIII. having got rid of his enemy, had 
no longer any thing more than the Emperor and the 
council to fear ; he wanted to put off the meeting 
of this venerable ſenate, who have a power of jud- 
ging the ſupreme pontiffs. But the meeting was 
proclaimed ; the Emperor inſiſted upon it; and thoſe 
© who had a right to aſſiſt there, were flocking from 
all parts to take poſſeſſion of the title of arbitrators 


of Chriſtendom. 


C H. A f. XV. 
The Council of Conſtance. 
. N the weſtern bank of the lake of Conſtance, 


the city of this name was ſaid to have been 


built by Conſtantine ; and Sigiſmond pitched upon 
zit as the theatre where this great ſcene was to be 
ated. Never had there been a convocation more 
numerous than that of Piſa ; and yet it was far ex- 
teeded by the council of Conſtance. 
Before I enter into the particulars of what was 
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tranſacted in this part of Chriſtendom, I think ic 
proper to give a ſummary view of the princes who 
then reigned in Europe, and of the ſtate and con - 
dition of their reſpective dominions. 2 
Sigiſmond had joined the Imperial dignity to the 
kingdom of Hungary: but he had been unſucceſs- 
ful * againſt the famous Bajazet, Sultan of the 
Turks; ſo that Hungary being exhauſted, and Ger- 
many divided, they were both threatened with the 
Mahometan yoke. He had ſtill been worſe treated 
by bis ſubjects, than by the Turks; for the Hun- 
garians had confined him, and offered the crown to 
Lancelot King of Naples. But he found means to 
eſcape out of priſon , and having retrieved his af - 
fairs in Hungary, he was at length choſen head of 
the empire. | 
In France, the unhappy Charles VI. being ſeized 
with a frenzy, enjoyed only the title of king ; his 
relations were employed in renting and diſmember- 
ing the kingdom, ſo that they concerned themſelves 
but little about the council; however, it was their 
intereſt that the Emperor ſhould not appear to be 
the maſter of Europe. : | 
Ferdinand fat upon the throne of Arragon, and 
eſpouſed the cauſe of his Pope, Peter Luna. 
John 11, King of Caſtile, had no manner of in- 
fluence in the affairs of Europe; but till he ſided 
with Luna, and he had made himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom of Navarre: | 
Henry V. King of England, being taken up, as 
we ſhall relate hereafter, with the conqueſt of 
France, was deſirous to ſee the pontifical power en- 
tirely reduced, to the end that the ſee of Rome 
might never be able to extort money from England, 
Ne concern itſelf with the rights of crowned 
eads. 


Rome having been delivered from the French 
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troops, who ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 


St Angelo, was reduced under the obedience of 
John XXIII. ; yet the Romans diſliked their pope, 
and were afraid of the Emperor. 


The cities of Italy were ſo divided, that they had 
hardly any weight in the ſcales. The republic of- 
Venice aſpiring at the ſovereignty of Italy, took ad - 


vantage of the troubles of that country, as well as 
of thoſe of the church. | 

The Duke of Bavaria, in order to ac a part up- 
on this ſtage, protected Pope Corario, who had ta- 
ken ſhelter at Rimini; while Frederick Duke of 
Auſtria, Sigiſmond's ſecret enemy, thought only of 
traverſing this prince's deſigns. . 

Sigiſmond made himſelf maſter of the council, 
by placing ſoldiers round the city of Conſtance, for 
the ſafety, as he ſaid, of the fathers. It would 


have been better for John XXIII. to have returned 


to Rome, where he could be maſter, than to put 
himſelf in the power of the Emperor, who was 
able to ruin him. He entered into a confederacy 
with the Duke of Auſtria, the Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
and the Duke of Burgundy ; which was the cauſe 
of his misfortunes. The Emperor immediately be- 
came his enemy ; and, notwithſtanding his being a 
lawful pope, he inſiſted on his reſigning the tiara, as 
well as Luna and Corario. John ſolemnly promi- 
ſed to comply *, but repented his promiſe the mo- 
ment after. He ſaw himſelf a priſoner in the midſt 
of the very council, over which he preſided : the 
only reſource left him, was to make his eſcape ; 

but the Emperor cauſed him to be narrowly watch- 


ed. The Duke of Auſtria, willing to favour the 


_ "Pope's eſcape, could find no better way of effecting 
it, than to entertain the council with the ſpectacle 


of a tournament. In the midſt of this feſtivity, the 


Pope went off in a poſtilion's diſguiſe ; and the 
. 


Duke 
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Duke of Auſtria ſet out immediately after him. 


They both retired to a part of Swiſſerland that be- 


longed to the houſe of Auſtria. The Pope would 
have been protected by the Duke of Burgundy, a 
prince of great power, whether we conſider his own 
territories, or the authority he had in France : thus 
a new ſchiſm was going to be kindled. The heads 
of the religious orders, who adhered to the Pope, 
were already withdrawing from Conſtance, and 
things were likely to take ſuch a turn, that the 
council muſt become an aſſembly of rebels. Sigiſ- 
mond, who had been unſucceſsful upon ſo. many 
other occaſions, was fortunate in this. Having a 
body of troops at hand, he ſeized on the territories 
of the Duke of Auſtria in Alſace, in Tyrol, and in 
Swiſſerland. This obliged the Duke to return to 
the council; where, upon his knees, he aſked the 
Emperor's pardon ;. and joining both his hands, he 
promiſed never to undertake any thing againſt his 
will : ,at the ſame time he reſigned all his dominions 
to the Emperor, to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould 
think proper, in caſe of infidelity. Sigiſmond at 
length ſtretched out his hand to the Duke of Au- 
ſtria, and forgave him, on condition he would de- 
liver up the Pope. | | 

The fugitive pontiff was arreſted in Friburg, 
and removed to a neighbouring caſtle : in the mean 
time the council proceeded in his trial. 

He was charged with having ſold benefices and 
relies; with having poiſoned the pope his predeceſ- 
-ſor; with having murdered a multitude of innocent 
perſons ; in ſhort, he was accuſed of the moſt im- 
pious licentiouſneſs, of the higheſt exceſs of de- 
bauchery, even of ſodomy and blaſphemy : but 
they ſuppreſſed fifty articles of the verbal proceſs 
that were too injurious to the pontificate. At length 
they read the ſentence of his depoſition, in the pre- 
ſence of the Emperor ; which imported, that the 
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council reſerved to themſelves the right of puniſh- 
ing the Pope for his crimes according to juſtice or 
mercy. 

The Pope, who had ſhewn ſo much courage, 
when he had formerly fought both by ſea and land, 
was all reſignation when they came to read his ſen- 
tence to him in priſon. The Emperor kept him 
three years cloſe confined in Manheim, where he 
was treated with ſuch ſeverity, as rendered him 
more an object of compaſſion, than his crimes had 
expoſed him to the public hatred. | 
They had now depoſed the lawful pope and 
they wanted the renunciations of thoſe who pre- 
tended to the pontificate. Corraro ſent them his 
but the proud Spaniard Luna would never yield. 

The council was not ſo much troubled about de- 
poſing him, as about the election of a pope. The 
cardinals claimed the privilege to themſelves ; and 
the council acting as the repreſentatives of the 
church inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, wanted to enjoy 
this right. There was a neceſlity for giving a head 
to the church, and a ſovereign to Rome : and it was 
but juſt, that the cardinals, who are the council of 
the prince of that city, and the fathers of the coun- 
eil, who in conjunction with them repreſent the 
church, ſhould all give their votes. Thirty depu- 
ties of the council * joined to the cardinals, wich 
one voice elected Ortho Colonna, of that ſame fa- 
mily which had been excommunicated by Boni- 
face VIII. to the fifth generation. This pope, who 
changed his illuſtrious name for that of Martin, was 
poſſeſſed of the qualities of a prince, and of the vir- 
tues of a biſhop. 

Never was a pope more pompouſly nag hid 
He marched towards the church, mounted on a 
| White horſe, whoſe reins were held by the Emperor 
and the elector Palatine | on foot; a multitude of 
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princes, and the whole council, cloſed the proceſſion, 
The triple crown was put on his head, a crown 


which the popes had aſſumed during two centuries, - 
and which Benedict XII. was the firſt that ever wore, . 


The fathers of the council did not meet at firſt in 
order to dethrone the Pope ; their principal view 
ſeemed to be the reformation of the church. This 


was chiefly the deſign of Gerſon, and of the other » 


deputies of the univerſity of Paris. | 

Complaints had been publicly made for the ſpace 
of two years, againſt the annats, the exemptions, 
the reſervations and the impoſts of the popes upon 
the clergy, for the benefit of the court of Rome; 
in ſhort, againſt all the vices with which the church 


was at that time disfigured. But how did this re- 


formation end? Pope Martin declared, 1. That no 
exemptions ſhould be granted, without knowledge 


of the cauſe. 2. That the benefices which had 


been reunited, ſhould be inquired into. 3. That 
the revenues of vacant churches ſhould be diſpoſed 
of according to the public law. 4. He made an 
ineffectual prohibition of ſimony. 5. He ordained, 
that thoſe who had benefices, ſhould be diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the tonſure. 6. He forbade the celebrating of 
mals in a lay habit. Theſe were the laws pro- 


mulged by the moſt ſolemn aſſembly in the univerſe. 

Gerſon obtained with great difficulty the con- 
demnation even of the following propoſitions: 
That there are caſes in which the aſſaſſinating of a 


perſon is a virtuous action, far more meritorious in 


a knight than in a ' ſquire, and ſtill much more fo 
in a prince than in a knight. This doctrine of af- 
ſaſſination had been publicly maintained by a Cor- 
delier named 7ohn Petit, upon the occaſion of the 
murder of the King's own brother. The council 
for a long time evaded Gerſon's petition; but at 


length they were obliged to condemn this doctrine 
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of murder, though without mentioning the Corde- 
lier John Petit by name. 7 
Bruch is the idea which I thought it incumbent 
upon me to give of the ſeveral political views of 
the council of Conſtance. The fires which were 
_ kindled by a religious zeal, are of another 
kin 8 IS 229 


EL. PF. I. 
Of John Huſs, and Ferome of Prague. 


HE barbariſm and ignorance which aroſe 

from the ruins of the Roman empire, had 
for a long time ſubjected the weſtern world to the 
religious and the clergy, the only depoſitaries, du- 
ring ſix or ſeven centuries, of the little knowledge 
that had been preſerved. Theſe men eſtabliſned 
their empire upon univerſal dulneſs. There was 
not a biſhop in Germany or in the North, who was 
not a ſovereign: not one in Spain, France, or 
England, but was poſſeſſed of, or diſputed the 
rights of the regale. Almoſt every abbot was be- 
come a prince; and the popes, though perſecuted, 
were the kings of all thoſe ſovereigns. At length 
the greateſt part of the biſhops and abbots were, in 
conſequence of the vices attending luxury, and of 
the diſorders which follow ambition, reduced to 
the ignorant ſtate of the laity. The univerſities of 
Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, which had been found- 
ed in the fourteenth century, cultivated that little 
33 which had been forſaken by the opulent 
clergy. | 
The doctors of theſe univerſities, I mean ſuch 
as were only doctors, ſoon exclaimed againſt the 
ſcandalous life of the reſt of the clergy ; and the 


deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, was the cauſe 


of 
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of their prying into myſteries, which, for the pu- 
blic peace, ſhould never have been unveiled, 

He who rent the veil with the greateſt fury, was 
John Wickliff, doctor of the univerſity of Oxford. 
He preached, he wrote, while Urban V. and Cle- 
ment ravaged the church by their ſchiſm. He pre- 
tended, that what France had done only for a time, 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed by a perpetual law all over 
Chriſtendom. | 

Wickliff was not ſo much protected in his theo- 
logy, as in his politics. He revived the old opt» 
nions of Berengarius, which had. been formerly pro- 
ſcribed ; he maintained, That we muſt believe no- 
thing impoſſible and contradictory; That no acci- 
dent can ſubſiſt without a ſubject; in a word, That 
the ſubſtance of bread and wine remains in the eu- 
chariſt, He wanted likewiſe to aboliſh auricular 
confeſſion, indulgences, and the eccleſiaſtical hie- 
rarchy. 5 25 
His doctrine was cenſured by the univerſity of 

Oxford, by the biſhops, and the clergy. But this 
did not hinder its ſpreading. His books, which 
were obſcure and ill written, had fallen into the 
hands of John Huſs, bachelor of the univerſity of 
Prague, and confeſſor to the Queen Sophia of Ba- 
varia, wife of Winceſlaus. This man rejected the 
ſpeculative doctrine contained in thoſe works, but - 
adopted Wicekliff 's paſſionate inveCtives againſt the 
ſcandalous lives of the popes and the bilhops, a» 
gainſt the excommunications thundered out with 
ſuch levity and fury ; and, in fine, againſt the ec- 
cleſiaſtical power, the rights and uſurpations of 
which neither he nor Wickliff had properly Aſcer- 
tained. He was accuſed before Pope John XXIII. 
and ſummoned to appear towards the year 14113 
but refuſed to obey the ſummons. In the mean 
time the council of Conſtance met *, which was to 


1414. 
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pronounce judgment upon the popes, and upon the 
opinions of men: and here he was alſo cited. The 
Emperor himſelf wrote to the court of Bohemia, 


that they ſhould ſend him to the council, in order 


to give an account of his doctrine. . 
John Huſs, full of confidence, repaired to the 
council, from which both he and the Pope ſhould 
have kept away. He arrived there, in company 
with ſome Bohemian gentlemen, and many of his 
diſciples; and, what is moſt remarkable, he came 


there with the Emperor's ſafe conduct, dated the 


18th of October 1414, and drawn up in the moſt 
favourable and the moſt ample terms. No ſooner 
was he arrived, than they made him a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, and proceeded to try him at the ſame time 
as they tried the Pope. He ran away, as the Pope 
did ; like him he was alſo retaken ; and they were 
both confined for ſome time in the ſame priſon. 

At length he appeared before them loaded with 
chains; and was examined concerning ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in his writings. There is no man but may 
be ruined, by wreſting the meaning of his words. 
What doctor, what writer is ſure of his life, if we 

condemn to the flames a perſon who ſays, that 
there is only one catholic church, which contains 
all the predeſtined in its boſom; That a reprobate 
is not a member of this church; That the tem 


ral lords ought to oblige the prieſts to obſerve the 


law; and, That a bad pope is not the vicar of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ? | 

And yet theſe were the propoſitions maintained 
by John Huſs. He explained them all in ſuch a 
manner as might have acquitted him: but the 
council underſtood them in ſuch a ſenſe as was 
found neceſſary to condemn him. One of the fa- 
thers ſaid to him, If you do not believe the 
e wuniverſale a parte rei, you do not believe in the 
real preſence,” What a way of arguing ! and 
a ; « , - O 
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on how precarious a thing did mens lives at that 
time depend! _ e be e l 

Huſs had not embraced any of thoſe propoſitions 
of Wickliff, which now divide the Proteſtants from 
the church of Rome; and yet he was condemned 
to be burnt. Inquiring into the cauſe of this exe- 
cution, I could never find it to be any other than 
that ſpirit of obſtinacy which is generally learned in 
the ſchools. The fathers of the council abfolute- 
ly inſiſted upon John Huſs's retracting; and John, 
convinced of his being in the right, would not ac- 
knowledge bimſelf in an error. The Emperor, 
moved with compaſſion, ſaid to him, What harm 
te is there in abjuring errors falſely imputed ta 
« you? I am ready at this very moment to ab- 
« jure all manner of errors; but does it follow 
from thence that I held them?” Huſs was in- 
flexible : he ſhewed the Emperor the difference be- 
tween a general abjuration of errors, and retracting 
an error : he choſe rather to be committed to the 
flames, than to acknowledge he had been in the 
wrong. 

The council was as inflexible as he. But the 
obſtinacy of encountering certain death, had ſome- 
thing in it that was heroical ; whereas that of con- 
demning him to the flames was an act of cruelty. 
The Emperor, notwithſtanding the faith of his ſafe 
conduct, ordered the EleQtor Palatine to drag him 
to the place of execution; where he was burnt a- 
live in the preſence of the Elector himſelf, ſinging 
the divine praiſes till he was ſilenced by the flames. 

Some months afterwards, the council exerciſed 
the ſame ſeverity againft Jerome, the diſciple and 
friend of John Huſs, whom we commonly call Je- 
rome of Prague. He was a man of a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding and eloquence to John Huſs; and at 
firſt had ſigned the condemnation of his maſter*s 
doctrine ; but having heard with what magnani- 

the | mity 
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mity John had encountered death, he was aſhamed 
to prey ot He therefore made a public retractation, 


and was conſigned to the flames. Poggio the Flo. 


rentine, ſecretary to John XXIII. and one of the 
firſt reſtorers of letters, who was preſent at his in- 
terrogatories and his execution, ſays, that he ne- 
ver heard any thing that ſo nearly approached to 
the eloquence of the Greeks and Romans, as the 
ſpeech which Jerome made to his judges. He 
&« ſpoke,” ſays he, * like a Socrates, and walked 
ce to the kindled pile with as much chearfulneſs 


te hemlock.” 

May I be permitted here to obſerve, that, in the 
proceedings of this council, a man that had been 
convicted of all manner of crimes, was only di- 
veſted of his honours ; and two men accuſed of 


flames. 


laſted from the 1ſt of November 1413 to the 2oth 
of May 1418. 

Neither the Emperor nor the fathers of the coun- 
cil could foreſee the conſequences of the execu- 
tion of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague. Out of 
their aſhes aroſe a civil war: for the Bohemians 
looking upon this proceeding as an affront done 
to their nation, imputed the death of their coun- 
trymen to the revenge of the Germans who had 
withdrawn from the univerſity of Prague : they 
| likewiſe reproached the Emperor with having vio» 
lated the law of nations *. And not long after, 
when Sigiſmond wanted to ſucceed to his brother 
Winceſlaus in the kingdom of Bohemia, he found, 
that though he was Emperor and King of Hungary, 
yet the death of two private men precluded his 
acceſſion to the Bohemian throne. The avengers 


1419. ; 


of 


e as that with which Socrates drank the cup of 


| having made falſe reaſonings, were ſentenced to the 


Such was the famous council of Conſtance, which | 
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of John Huſs were 40,000 men, a ſort of animals 
whom the ſeverity of the council had rendered 
wild, and let looſe upon the public. | + 
Every prieſt they met with, atoned with his 
blood for the cruelty of the fathers of the council 
of Conſtance. John, ſirnamed Ziſka, which ſigni- 
fies blind of one eye, defeated Sigiſmond in ſeveral 
battles. This ſame Ziſka having loſt the only eye 
he had left, in an engagement, ſtill continued to 
head his troops, giving his counſel to the generals, 
and aſtiſting in their victories. He gave orders, 
that after his death they ſhould make a drum of 
his ſkin, which they obeyed : and theſe very re- 
mains of Ziſka proved a long time fatal to Sigiſ- 
mond, who with difficulty, in the ſpace of ſixteen 
years, recovered Bohemia. . 


C H AP. XVII. 
Of the ſtate of Europe. 


EFLECTING on this very council, held in the 

preſence of the Emperor, and of ſo many 
princes and ambaſſadors, as likewiſe on the depoſi- 
tion of the ſupreme pontiff, and that of Winceflaus, 
we ſee, that Europe, then profeſſing the Catholic 
religion, was in fact an immenſe republic; whoſe 
chiefs were the Pope and the Emperor, and whoſe 
diſunited members conſiſted of kingdoms, provin- 
ces, and free cities, under twenty different govern- 
ments. There was no ſort of public affair, in 
which the Pope and the Emperor did not concern 
themſelves; ſo that the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom 
correſponded with each other in the midſt of diſ- 
cord. In fine, the ſtate of Europe exactly reſems 
bled that of ancient Greece, excepting the differenee 
of extent and politeneſs, : 1 
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In the fourteenth century, and in the beginning 
of the fifteenth, we ſee Italy in a tumultuous, 
though flouriſhing ſtate; and Venice miſtreſs of the 
fourth part of the Grecian empire. Genoa, the ri- 


val of Venice, and the conqueror of Piſa, loſt her 


power towards the end of the fourteenth century: 
ſhe gave herſelf up to France in the reign of 


Charles VI. but did not long remain in that ſituation. 


The houſe of Savoy“ was growing great. The 
Emperor Sigiſmond, who would at leaſt beſtow 


titles, ſince he could not give away territories, e- 


rected Savoy into a dukedom. 


The Kings of Arragon ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the. 


iſland of Sicily, as alſo of Corſica and Sardinia. 
Jane II. daughter of Charles de Duras, reigned in 
Naples till the year 1435. She bad been married 


to a prince of the branch of Bourbon; who was ſo 


tired at being a witneſs to her debauchery, and the 

object of her contempt, that he became a Corde- 

lier at Beſangon. Having no children, ſhe adopted 

Alphonſo V. King of Arragon, arid afterwards Lew- 

is Duke of Anjou; a double adoption, which pro- 

ved a double apple of diſcord betwixt France and 
In. , 


_ _.. Caſtile continued the war with ſucceſs againſt the 


Moors of Grenada. I ſhall now proceed to repre- 


ſent the ſtate of France and England towards the 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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LNeraxp recovered its ſtrength under Edward l. 
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Was 


| towards the end of the thirteenth century. - 
Ibis prince, who ſucceeded his father Henry III. 
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was indeed obliged to relinquiſh Normandy, Anjou. 


and Tourraine, the patrimony of his anceſtors; but 


ſtill he preſerved Guienne, and made himſelf maſter 


of the principality of Wales. He likewiſe knew 
how to check the temper of the Engliſh, and to ex- 
cite them to noble enterpriſes : he made their com- 
merce flouriſh, and by that means conciliated their 
affection. The royal houſe of Scotland being ex- 


tinct in 1291, he had the glory of being choſen ar- 


bitrator by the pretenders to that crown. At firſt 


de obliged the Scottiſh parliament to acknowledge, 


that their crown was dependent on England ; and 


- afterwards he nominated Baliol King, whom he 


made his vaſſal. At length he took poſſeſſion of 
Scotland for himſelf, having conquered it in ſeveral 
battles; but he could not keep it. Then b 
that antipathy betwixt the Engliſh and the Scots, 
which, notwithſtanding the union of the two crowns, , 
is not yet extinguiſhed. _ | 

Under this prince it began to appear, that the 
Engliſh would not be long tributary to Rome : for 
they made uſe of pretences to excuſe their bad pay- 
ment; and they eluded an authority which they 
durſt not yet openly attack. e 

The Engliſh parliament aſſumed a new form to- 
wards the year 1300, very near the fame as it now 
wears. The title of barons and peers was appro- 
priated only to thoſe who fat in the upper houſe; 
and the commons began to regulate the ſupplies : 
in fine, Edward I. gave a weight to the lower houſe, 
in order to balance the power of the barons. This 
prince, who had ſteadineſs and dexterity ſufficient 
to manage, and not to fear them, formed that kind 
of government which unites all the advantages of 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy ; but which 
has likewiſe the inconveniencies of all three, and 
cannot ſubſiſt but under a prudent king. His fon was 
not ſuch, and England was rent in pieces. 2 

5 | Edward 
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Edward I. died as he was going once more to 
conquer Scotland, which had been already thrice 
ſubdued, and had thrice rebelled. His ſon, who 
was twenty-three years of age, though at the head 
- of a numerous army, abandoned his father's ſchemes, 
to reſign himſelf up to pleaſures ; which ſeem more 
unbecoming a king of England than of any other 
nation. His favourites provoked the people, and 
ſtill more ſo the Queen, daughter of Philip the Fair, 
a wanton, imperious woman, jealous of her huſ- 
band, whom ſhe diſhonoured. The public admi- 
niſtration was then only a ſcene of fury, confuſion, 
and weakneſs. A party in the parliament cauſed a 
favourite of the monarch's, whoſe name was Gave- 
ſton, to be beheaded. The Scots took an advan- 
tage of theſe troubles “; they beat the Engliſh ; and 
Robert Bruce being made King of Scotland, re- 
ſtored that monarchy by the weakneſs of England. 
It is impoſſible to act more imprudenthy, and of 
courſe more unfortunately, than Edward II. He 
ſuffered his provoked wife Iſabella to go over to 

France with her ſon +; who was afterwards the 
fortunate and the celebrated Edward III. 

Charles the Fair, brother of Iſabella, reigned at 
that time in France. This prince followed the po- 
licy of all kings, which is to ſow diſcord among 
their neighbours: in ſhort, he encouraged his ſiſter 
Iſabella to levy war againſt her huſband. 


Thus, under the pretence that the King of Eng- 


land was in baſe ſubjection to a young favourite, na- 
med Spencer, his wife prepares to wage war. She 
marries her ſon to a daughter of the Count of Hai- 
nault and Holland ; and perſuades this Count to lend 
her troops. At length ſhe repaſſes into England, 
and with armed force joins the enemies of her huſ- 
band. | | 
Mortimer her gallant attended her at the head of 
| ® 1312. + 1326. oy | 
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her troops, while the King fled before them, with 
his favqurite Spencer. 
The Queen ordered this favourites father, an old 
man of ninety, to be hanged at Briſtol : and ſhe af- 
terwards * inflicted the ſame - puniſhment; at Here 
ford upon the favourite himſelf, who fell into her 
hands. They tore from him, while he hung upon 
the gallows, thoſe members of which it was pre · 
N he had made a criminal uſe with the mo- 
narch. 

At length the King, abandoned by all the world, 
and a fugitive in his own kingdom, is taken priſon- 
er, removed to London, inſulted by the populace, 
confined in the Tower, tried by the parliament, 
and by a ſolemn ſentence depoſed from the throne. 


% 
— 
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The crown is given to his ſon, who was only four- 


teen years of age; and the regency to his mother, 
aſſiſted by a council: in fine, a penſion of about 
60,000 livres of our money was allowed the King 
during life. 0 I ra | 

Edward hardly lived a year after his diſgrace. 
There were no marks of violence found on his bo- 
dy after his death : but it is ſaid, that they had 
run a hot iron into his intrails through a tube of 


horn. | 


Edward III. ſoon puniſned his mother. He was 
yet a minor; but being impatient, and capable of 
reigning, he one day ſeized on the perſon of his 
mother's gallant, Mortimer, Earl of March, in her 
own preſence t: and the parliament condemned 
this favourite without hearing him, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Spencers had been treated. He died by 
the hands of the common executioner, not for ha- 


ving diſhonoured his king's bed, or for having de- 


throned and murdered him, but for the extortions 
and miſdemeanors of which the miniſters of ſtate 


are always accuſed. The Queen was confined to a 
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caſtle with a penſion of 500 1. Sterling ; where ſhe 
| wept in ſolitude, more for her mĩsfortunes than for 
Edward III. being thus maſter *, and ſoon abſo- 
lute maſter of the kingdom, began with the-con 
queſt of Scotland; when a new ſcene diſcloſed 
itſelf in France: and all Europe in ſuſpenſe ſtood 
to ſee, whether Edward would not acquire this 
— by the right of blood as well as by the 
word. 


— 


France, which contained neither Provence, nor 


Dauphine, nor Franche-Comté, was ſtill a formi- 
dable kingdom; though its king was not yet poſ- 
ſeſſed of much power. The large dominions, ſuch 
as, Burgundy, Artois, Flanders, Britany, and Gui- 
enne, which were held as fiefs of the crown, con- 
tributed more to the uneaſineſs than to the grandeur 
of the prince. The demeſnes of Philip the Fair, 
with the impoſts on his immediate ſubjects, amount- 
ed to 80,000 marks. 5 FO 
When Philip the Fair went to war with the Fle- 
mings in 1302, and almoſt all the vaffals of France 
were obliged to contribute to the expence of this 
armament ; thoſe who did not perform the cam- 
paign, were obliged to pay the fifth part of their an- 
nual income. The people were unhappy, and the 
Toyal family was ſtill more ſo. Nothing is better 
known than the infamy to which the three ſons of 
Philip the Fair expoſed themſelves at the ſame 
time, by accuſing their wives of adultery in open 
court. Theſe ladies were all three condemned to 
cloſe confinement; Lewis the elder brother ſtrangled 


his wife, Margarite of Burgundy ; and the lovers of 


thoſe princeſſes were ſentenced to a new kind of pu- 
niſhment, to be flayed alive. e. 

Alfter the death of Lewis X. , 'who, like his fa- 
ther, had annexed Navarre to France, the public 
1332. 1316. 18 oF 
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attention was entirely taken up with the queſtion 
concerning the. Salic law. This King had left only 
one daughter; and they had never examined in 
France, whether the females were capable of inhe - 
riting the crown. Laws bad been enacted only ac - 
cording to the preſent occaſion; they had no knows 
ledge of the ancient Salic laws; the want of them 
had been ſupplied by the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms; and 
theſe cuſtoms were continually changing in France. 
The parliament under Philip the Fair had adjudged 
the province of Artois to a female, in prejudice to . 
the next male heir; and the ſucceſſion of Cham- 
5 pagne had been ſometimes ſettled upon the females, 
| and at other times taken from, them. Philip the 
Fair took poſſeſſion of Champagne merely in right 
. of his wife, by whom the princes of the family 
8 were excluded. By this it appears, that right va» 
ried according to power; and that it was far from 
being a fundamental law of the ſtate, to. exclude a 
daughter from her father's throne. To ſay, as ſo 
: many authors have done, that the French crown is 
. fo noble, that it cannot admit of women, is, I think, 
quite puerile. And to ſay with Mezeray, that the 
weakneſs of the ſex does not permit women to reign, is 
doubly unjuſt. Beſides, the article of this ancientlaw, 
which deprives the females of the right of inherit» 
ing in the Salic land, ſeems to be founded on this, 
that every Salic lord was obliged to appear in arms 
at the public aſſemblies of the nation. Now, a 
queen is not obliged to bear arms; the nation does 
it for her : hence it may be affirmed, that the Salic 
law, a regulation in other reſpects ſo little known, 
was relative to the other fiefs, and not to the crown, 
Again, it is indubitable, that ſeveral fiefs were not 
ſubject to this law; and, by a much ſtronger rea- 
ſon, might it be ſaid, that the crown ought not to 
be ſubject to it. Theſe arguments were for ſome 
time maintained by * of Burgundy, * 
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320 Of France and England. Part II. 
of the Princefs, daughter of Lewis X. and by ſeve- 
ral princeſſes of the blood. Lewis X. had two bro- 
thers, who, in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſucceeded him 
one after the other. The elder was Philip the Long, 
and the younger Charles the Fair. Charles, at that 
time not thinking that he was ſo near to the crown, 
attacked the Salic law out of jealoufy of his bro- 
ther. 4-4 21 Baer as 
Philip the Long took care to have it declared, at 
a meeting of ſome barons, prelates, and burghers 
of Paris, that the females ought to be excluded 
from the crown of France. But had the oppoſite 
party prevailed, they would have ſoon made quite a 
- contrary fundamental law. 1 
This Philip, who is ſcarce known but by having 
excluded the biſhops from ſitting in parliament, 
died after a very ſhort reign, and left no male iſſue. 
The Salic law was then confirmed the ſecond time; 
and Charles the Fair, who had oppoſed it, ſucceed- 
ed to the crown without any manner of diſpute, 
and excluded his brother's daughters. | 
At the death of Charles the Fair, the fame cauſe 
was to be again decided. His queen was with 
child, and a regent was wanting to the kingdom: 
Edward III. pretended to the regency, as grandſon 
of Philip the Fair by his mother's ſide ; and Philip 
of Valois took poſſeſſion of it in quality of - firſt 
prince of the blood. The regency was ſolemnly 
conferred upon bim; and upon the Queen-dow- 
ager's being brought to bed of a daughter, he a- 
ſcended the throne with the conſent of the nation. 
At that time Philip of Valois had the ſirname of 
Fortunate given bim. He might alfo for a while 
have been called the Victorious and the Fuſt : for 
bis vaſſal the Count of Flanders having, by his op- 
preſſive treatment, provoked his ſubjects to revolt, 
he marched to the aſſiſtance of this prince; and 
. When the rebellion was quelled, he ſaid to him, 
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Chap. 18. , France and England. 321 
“ Take care not to cauſe any more revolts by your 
6e ill conduct. 5 
He might ſtill be called the Fortunate, when he 
received at Amiens the ſolemn homage yielded to 
him by Edward III. But this homage was ſoon 
followed by a war ; Edward diſputing the crown 
with Philip after he had declared himſelf bis vaſſal. 
A brewer of the city of Ghent was the chief 
omoter of this famous war, and the man who 
termined Edward to take the title of Xing of 
France. This brewer, whoſe name was James of 
Artevelt, was one of thoſe ſubjects whom princes 
ought either to ruin, or to keep fair with. The 
prodigious credit he had obtained, rendered him a 
neceſlary inſtrument to Edward ; but he refuſed to 
exert this credit in favour of the King of England, 
unleſs he would take upon him the title of King of 
France, in order to make an irreconcileable breach 
between the two kings. Edward and the brewer 
ſigned the treaty at Ghent, long before hoſtilities 
had been commenced againſt France. It is obſer- 
ved, that Edward challenged to fight Philip of Va- 
lois ; but the King of France declined'the challenge, 
ſaying, that it did not become a lord paramount tg 
fight his vaſſal. 4 
In the mean time there happened a new event, 
which ſeemed alſo to ſubvert the Salic law. Bri- 
tany, a fief of the crown of France, had been late- 
ly adjudged by the court of peers to Charles of 
Blois, who had married the daughter of the laſt 
duke; and the Count of Montfort, this duke's 
uncle, had been diſinherited. The King of France, 
who, one would think, ſhould have maintained the 
Salic law in the Count of Montfort's cauſe, ſided 
with Charles of Blois; and the King of England, 
who ought to have ſupported the right of the fe- 
males in Charles of Blois, declared in favour of the 
Count of Montfort. ” 
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Upon this occaſion hoſtilities commenced be- 
tween France and England. Montfort was at firſt 
taken by ſurpriſe in Nantz, and brought priſoner to 
Paris, where he was confined in- the tower of the 
Louvre. His wife, the daughter of the Earl of 


Flanders, encouraged her huſband's troops, hold. 


ing her young fon in her arms, with a ſword in her 
hand, and a helmet on her head. Thus ſhe brave- 
ly defended the town of Hennebon ; and at length, 

with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, ſhe raiſed 
the fiege. In the mean time the Engliſh and French 
parties carried on the war in Guienne, Britany, and 
Normandy. At length, near the river Somme *, 

© was fought the bloody battle of Crecy betwixt Ed- 
ward and Philip of Valois. Edward had with him 
his ſon the Prince of Wales, who was called the 
Black Prince, becauſe of his brown armour, and 
the black plume of feathers in his helmet. This 
young prince had almoſt the whole honour of the 
day. Among other things, we may attribute the 
defeat of the French to ſome Pieces of cannon, 
which the Engliſh had in their army. It had been 
upwards of ten or twelve years ſince the uſe of ar- 
tillery was firſt introduced, without our knowing 
from whence this new invention of N men 
and cities was firſt derived. 

It is pretended, that at the battle of Creey the 
Engliſh had only 2500 horſemen in complete ar- 
mour, and 30,000 foot ; and that the French had 
40,000 foot, and very near 30,000 gendarmes. 

Thoſe who moſt diminith the loſs on the ſide of the 
French, ſay, that it amounted only to 20, 00 men. 
'The Count of Blois, who had been one of the pre- 
tended cauſes of the war, was killed in this battle ; 
and the day following the troops of the commons 
of the kingdom were alſo defeated. Edward, after 
two victories obtained within two days, took the 
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town of Calais, which the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion 
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This war, which was carried on at the fame time 
in Guienne, in Britany, in Normandy, and in 
cardy, exhaufted France and England of men and 
money. And yet that was not a fit time for ambi- 
tion to difplay itfelf in the deſtruction of the human 
ſpecies : they ſhould rather have united againſt 4 

ourge of another kind. A deadly peſtifence 
which had made the circuit of the world; and h 
depopulated Aſia and Africa, was lately come to 
ravage Europe “, and eſpecially France and England. 

Under theſe circumſtances, Philip of Valois died. 
He was far from carrying with him to his tomb the” 
title of Fortunate, though he had reunited Dau- 
phine to France. The laſt prince of this country 
having loſt all his children, and being tired with the 
wars which he had maintained againſt Savoy, gave 
Dauphine to the King of France, and became a 
Dominican friar at Paris. Every body knows, that 
from that time the eldeſt fons of the kings © 
France have had the title of Dauphin; but it is not 
ſo well known, that the kings of France ſeemed, 
by this acquiſition, to become feudatories to the 
emperors, becauſe of the kingdom of Arles. Phi- 
lip had alſo increaſed his demeſnes by the acceſſion 
of Montpelier, Rouſſillon, and Cerdagne, which he 
had purchaſed of the kings of Arragon. 
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IS fon John had the fame enemy to deal 


with, and was yet more unfortunate. He 
his reign with ordering the Count d Eu, who 
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vas Conſtable of France, to be aſſaſſinated in his 
own, palace; and ſoon after, his couſin, the King 
of Navarre, cauſed: the new conſtable to be mur. a 
Yered, This, King of Navarre, Charles, grandſon 
of Lewis X. King of Navarre, in right of bis mo. 
ther, -and prince: of the blood by his father's ſide, 


was, together with King John, one of the ſcourges — 
of France. ly 
John ſends the King of Navarre to. priſon. upon > 
| A f ſuſpicion, and, without any form of trial, or- of 
ders. four of his friends, to be beheaded. ws 
Such cruel executions are generally proofs of a ta 
weak government. This was the character of John's P 
adminiſtration: he had commenced his reign with fr 
rene wing the falſe coin which had been current in 18 
his father's time, and had threatened to put the of- cr 
ficers intruſted with this ſecret to death ®. In his ti 
' reign the aſſembly of the ftates paſſed ſuch laws as L 
thoſe enacted by the Engliſh parliament under their le 
king John. The parliament of Paris bad no fhare h 
in 1 regulations; for we muſt not confound this i 
ſuperior court of judicature with the aſſemblies re- % 
preſenting the nation. But that which had been an tl 
eſtabliſhed form of government among the Engliſh, 0 
proved only a temporary regulation in France. By C 
the aſſiſtance of the ſtates; the King was able to t 
maintain 30, ooo gendarmes, who, in conjunction ſ. 
with the commons of the kingdom, were to form 
an army able to expel the Engliſh for ever out of f 
, v 
At length the Black Prince, with a ſmall but for- f. 
midable army, advanced towards Poitiers, and ra- 1 
vaged all that country which had formerly belonged c 
to his anceſtors. King John marched againſt him } 
with an army of very near 100,000 men. } 
No body can be ignorant, that if the French \ 
King had declined coming to an engagement be 
® 1355+ | 
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might have ſtarved the whole Engliſh army. Tf the 
Black Prince committed a fault in venturing too 
far, King John was guilty of a much greater one 
in attacking him. This battle of Maupertuis, or 
Poitiers, very much reſembled that in whieh Philip 
of Valois was defeated. There was great order in 
the Black Prince's army ; but the French' were on- 
ly brave: fo that the Engliſh valour, added to the + 
regularity of their diſcipline, carried the day. Moſt 
of the French knights were ſlain ; the reſt ran a” 
way; and the King being wounded in the face, was 
taken priſoner, with one of his ſons. The Black 
Pi ince conducted both his priſoners to Bourdeaux 
from whence they were conveyed to London. It 
is well known with what politeneſs he treated the. 
_ king; a moderation which added a new 
tuſtre to his glory. He made his entrance into 
London upon a little black horſe, and rode on the 
left hand of his priſoner, who was mounted on a- 


horſe remarkable for his beauty and fine trappings. . - 


The King's confinement was the fignal of a civil 
war in the city of Paris; every ambitious perſon 
thinking then to form a party. Under a pretenee 
of reformation factions are generally eſtabliſhed. 
Charles, Dauphin of France, who was afterwards - 
the wiſe King Charles V. was declared regent, and 
faw almoſt the whole kingdom revolt againſt him. 

Paris at that time began to be a formidable eity; 
for it contained 50,000 men able to bear arms. It 
was then they invented the uſe of ehains in the 
ſtreets, which ſerved for intrenchments againſt the 
ſeditious. Charles the Dauphin was obliged to re- 
call the King of Navarre, whom the King his father - 
had ſent to priſon. And this indeed was letting 
his enemy looſe againſt himſelf. The King of Na- 
varre arrives at Paris to blow the coals of ſedition. 
Marcel, the provoſt of the merchants of Paris, en · 
ters the Louvre, followed by the —— 
nz | 
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and cauſes Robert of Clermont, Marſhal of France, 
together with the Marſhal of Champagne, to be 
maſſacred in the preſence of the Dauphin, In the 
mean time, the peaſants tumultuouſly aſſemble from 


all parts; and in the general confuſion, they attack 


every gentleman they meet with, treating them as 
revolted ſlaves behave towards thoſe ſevere maſters 
who happen to fall under their hands. By a thou- 
ſand cruel puniſhments, they revenge themſelves for 
the meanneſs of their condition, and for their mi- 
ſery, carrying their fury ſo far as to roaſt a noble. 


man in his caſtle, and to compel his wife and his 


daughters to eat the fleſh. 

In the midſt of theſe convulſions of the ſtate, 
Charles of Navarre aſpired to the crown; and the 
Dauphin and he waged war againſt each other, which 
ended only in a diſſembled peace. France was 
thus rent in pieces for the ſpace of four years after 
the battle of Poitiers. How comes it, that Edward 
and the Prince of Wales did not take advantage of 
their victory, and of the misfortunes of the con- 
quered ? It ſeems as if the Engliſh were afraid of 
the grandeur of their prince, and hence were flow 
in their ſupplies. Thus Edward was treating about 
the ranſom of his priſoner, while the Black Prince 
was concluding a truce. 

It appears to me, that there were faults com- 
mitted on all ſides. At length Edward demanded 
for the King's ranſom, Poitou, Saintonge, Agenois, 
Perigord, Limouſin, Quercy, Angoumois, Rou- 
vergue, and all that he had "oſſeſſed himſelf of in 
the neighbourhood. of Calais, the whole in full 
ſovereignty ; and farther demanded three millions 
of gold crowns. I am ſurpriſed he did not like- 
wiſe inſiſt upon Normandy and Anjou, his ancient 
patrimony. 

By this treaty Edward ceded to John, the title of 
ing of France, and his rights to Normandy, Tour- 
raine, 
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raine, and Anjou. It is true, that the ancient de- 
meſnes which the Engliſh kings poſſeſſed in France, 
were much more conſiderable than what was yield - 
ed to them by this peace: yet even this was a 
— xr of the kingdom. At length John was 
releaſed, after four years confinement, upon de- 
livering up his brother and two of his ſons as ho- 
ſtages. One of the greateſt difficulties was, to pay 
the ranſom; for it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould re. 
mit 600, ooo gold crowns for the firſt payment. 
France was then exhauſted, and could not furnith 


the money; ſo that they were obliged to recall the 


Jews, and to ſell them the privilege of living and 
trading in the country. The King himſelf was 
obliged to pay for the neceſſaries of his houſehold 
in a leather money, in the middle of which there 
was a little nail of ſilver. His poverty and his miſ- 
fortunes ſtript him of all authority, and the king- 
dom of all fort of good government. | 
The diſbanded ſoldiers, and the peaſants who 


had learned ſomething of the art of war, formed 


themſelves into parties in the different provinces, 
but eſpecially beyond the Loire. One of their 
chiefs took the name of the friend of God and ene- 
my to all the world, A fellow named 7ohn of 
Gouge, who was a burgher of Sens, was declared 
king by theſe banditti, and did almoſt as much miſ- 
chief by his depredations as the lawful king had 
done by his misfortunes. At length, what is moſt 
ſurpriſing, the King, in the midſt of this general 
deſolation, went to Avignon, where the popes 
then reſided, to revive the ancient projects of the 
eruſades. D777 

A king of Cyprus was come to ſolicit this expe- 
dition againſtthe Turks, who had already broke in- 
to Europe. Probably King John thought only of 
quitting his native country: but inſtead of going to 
make this chimerical expedition againſt: the Turks, 


finding 
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finding himſelf unable to diſcharge the remainder of 
his ranſom to the Engliſh, he = es. to London 
to ſurrender himſelf up as hoſtage in the place of 
bis brother and his children. There he. died e, 

and his ranſom. was never paid. To complete his 
humiliation, it is ſaid, that the motive of his re- 
turn to England was to ſee a woman, whom he 

fell in love with at the age of fifty - ſix. | 


Britany, which had been the cauſe of this war, 


was abandoned to its fate. The Count of Blois, 
and the Count of Montfort, diſputed this province. 
Montfort having eſcaped from his confinement at 
Paris, and Blois from his at London +, decided 
the quarrel near Avray in a pitched battle. The 
ten. ſtill prevailed ; and the Count of Blois was 
Lain. 

At the time when Charles v. Grnamed the / iſe, 
came to the crown, he found the kingdom in a 
moſt exhauſted, and deſolate condition; fo that he 
Vas obliged to have recourſe to patience, to in- 


trigues, and to negotiations, in order to repair the 
miſchiefs which had ariſen from his father's misfor- 


tunes. But the Black 8 abſolute maſter 


of Guienne, which his father Edward had reſigned 
to bim in full ſovereignty, as a reward for his va- 
lour, ſoon added new glory to that which he had 
| acquired by the victories of Crecy x4 Lune 
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; of the Black Prince, of the King of Caſtile, Den 
Pedro the Cruel, \and of the Conſtable du Cueſclin. 


STILE Was almoſt i in as miſerable a condi- 

tion as France. Peter, or Don Pedro, firna. 

med the Cruel, ſat upon that throne; and is repre- 
5 1363. Þ 1364, | 
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ſented to us as a tyger that thirſted after human 
blood, and that felt a joy in ſpilling it. I dare af-" 
firm, that there is no ſuch character in human na- 
ture. Sanguinary men are only ſueh in the tranſ- 

ts of revenge, or in the exertion of that horrid 
policy, which looks upon cruelty as a neceſſary 
meaſure: but no man ever ys blood merely for 
his pleaſure. 

This prince aſcended the throne when he was 
yet a minor, and in very unfavourable circumſtan» 
ces. His father Alphonſo XI. had had ſeven ba- 
ſtards by his miſtreſs Eleanor of Guſman. Theſe 
baſtards | had ſuch conſiderable fortunes ſettled upon 
them, that they defied the royal authority; and 
their mother, who had ſtill more power than they, 
inſulted the Queen-dowager. Caſtile was thus di- 
vided between two parties; one who held with the 
Queen-mother, and the other with Eleanor. When 
the King came to the age of one and twenty, he 
was obliged to maintain a civil war again "the 
faction of the baſtards. He fought, and overcame z 
and put Eleanor to death, to ſatisfy his mother's 
revenge. So far he may be ſaid to have been brave, 
but too ſevere. He then marries Blanche “ of 
Bourbon; and the firſt news he hears concernin 
his wife, upon her arrival at Valadolid, is, that ſhe 
is fallen in love with the grand maſter of St Jago, 
one of thoſe very baſtards who had waged war a- 
gainſt him. I am not ignorant, that intrigues of 
this nature are ſeldom proved; that a prudent prince 
in ſuch a caſe ought rather to pretend -ignorance, 
than to ſeek for revenge. But, after all, the King was 
excuſable, ſince there is ſtill a family | in Spain, 
which boaſts of being deſcended from this adul- 


terous commerce. 


Blanche of Bourbon was at leaſt ſo improdent as 
to enter into too cloſe a connection with the faction 
* 1351. 
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of the baſtards, her huſband's enemies, Can we 
then be ſurpriſed, that the King left her in a caſtle, 
and conſoled himſelf with other-amours ? 4 
Don Pedro was then obliged to fight at the ſame 
time againſt the King of Arragon, and againſt his 
rebellious brothers. But victory ſtill followed him; 
and indeed he made a cruel uſe of it. He ſeldom 
forgave; ſo that his relations who had appeared in 
arms againſt him, were ſacrificed to his reſentment: 
in fine, he ordered this grand maſter of St Jago 
to be put to death. This 4s all that he did to de- 
ſerve the ſirname of Cruel; whereas John King of 
France, who had murdered the Conſtable of France, 
and four Norman lords, was called hn 1he Good. 
During theſe troubles the wife of Don Pedro 
died ; and as ſhe had been guilty of crimes, it was 
of courſe faid that ſhe died by poiſon. But once 
more I ſay it, that we ought not to bring this charge 
without ſufficient proof. 151 
Doubtleſs it was the intereſt of the enemies of 
Don Pedro, to have it ſpread all over Europe that 
his wife died of poiſon. One of thoſe baſtards, 
who had his brother's and his mother's death to re- 
venge, and likewiſe his own intereſts to maintain, 
availed himſelf of this conjunAure. France was at 
that time infeſted by thoſe united banditti, called 
Malandrins, who did all the miſchief which Edward 
had not been able to commit. Henry of Tranſta- 
mare entered into a treaty with Charles V. King of 
France, to free the kingdom from thoſe robbers, 
and to take them into his ſervice. The King of 
Arragon, conſtantly an enemy to the Caſtilian, pro- 
miſed to grant them a paſſage. Bertrand du Gueſ- 
clip, a knight of great reputation, who only ſought 
for an occaſion to diſtinguiſh himſelf, engaged the 
Malandrins to acknowledge him as their chief, and 
to follow him to Caſtile. This enterpriſe of Ber- 
trand du Gueſclin has been conſidered as an holy ac- 
> | 1 T tion, 
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tion, which he is ſaid to have performed for the 
good of his ſoul; a holy action, which conſiſted in. 
leading a gang of robbers to aſliſt a rebel againſt a 
cruel. but legitimate king. en OL, 

Paſſing by Avignon, du Gueſclin happened to 
want money to pay his troops; upon which he de- 
manded a conſiderable ſum of the Pope and his 


court, and obliged them to pay it. This indeed 


was a neceſſary extortion; but I dare not mention 
the name they would have given it, if it had not 


been made at the head of a body of men which 
might paſs for an army. 


The baſtard Henry “ aſſiſted by thoſe troops 


which had increaſed in their march, and likewiſe 


ſupported by Arragon, began with cauſing himſelf 


to be proclaimed King in the town of Burgos. Don 
Pedro thus attacked by the French, had recourſe to 


the Black Prince their conqueror. This prince, 


who was ſovereign of Guienne, and conſeque 

muſt have beheld with a jealous eye the ſucceſs of 
the French arms in Spain, through intereſt and ho- 
nour eſpouſed the juſteſt ſide. He marched into 
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Spain with his Gaſcoons, and ſome Engliſh ; and 


ſoon, on the banks of the Ebro near the village of Na» 
varrette, was fought the bloody battle of that nag 
between Don Pedro and the Black Prince on the 
one fide, and Henry of Tranſtamare and du Gueſ- 
clin on the other. The Black Prince here acquired 


more glory than at Crecy and Poitiers, becauſe the 


battle was longer diſputed. His victory was com- 
plete; for he took Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the 


Marſhal of Ardrehen, priſoners, who would ſurren> 
der to none but him, Henry of Tranſtamare was 


obliged to fly to Arragon ; and the Black Prince 


re-eſtabliſhed Don Pedro on the throne. Don Pe- | 


dro treated ſeveral of the rebels with a ſeverity 
which the laws of all governments authoriſe by the 
„ oe . 8285 
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name of juſtice: in ſhort, he uſed the, unhappy 


right of revenging himſelf in its full extent . The 
Black Prince had not only the glory of reſtoring 
him to his crown, but likewiſe of putting a ſtop: to 
His cruelties ; and indeed he is next to Alfred the 
hero, whom the Engliſh hold moſt in veneration. 
As ſoon as the prince who ſupported Don Pedro 
had retired, and Bertrand du Gueſelin had paid his 
ranſom, the Baſtard of Tranſtamare revived the par- 
ty of the malecontents, and Bertrand du Gueſelin, 
who was ſecretly employed by King Charles V. be- 
gan to raiſe new troops. 
On Tranſtamare's fide were Arragon, the rebels 
of Caſtile, and the French ſuccours : Don Pedro 
had not only the beſt part of the Caſtilians with 
him, but alſo Portugal, and the Moors of Spain: 
but. theſe new allies rendered him more odious, 


without being of much ſervice to him. Tranſta - 


mare and du Gueſclin having no longer the genius 
and fortune of the Black Prince to contend with, 
gained at length a complete victory + in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toledo. Don Pedro retires after his 
defeat to a caſtle, which they lay ſiege to; and en- 
| 3 to make his eſcape, he is taken priſoner 
a French gentleman, named le Begue de Vilainet. 
Won being led to this knight's tent, the firſt ob- 
jekt he ſees is the Count of Tranſtamare; when, 
tranſported with rage, he flew, though diſarmed, at 
his brother, who with a poniard erg . put an 
to his life. 
Thus periſhed Don Pedro at the age of hirey- 
four, and with him ended the race of Caſtile.” 
enemy came to the crown without any other ri — 
than that of the ſword ; and from him geltende 
tn kings of Caſtile, who reigned in Spain till the 
extinction of the houſe of genes: $4} 8 
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22 france ö and England, during the reigns of 
Char les V. VI. and VII. in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, + | | 


HE policy of Charles V. by degrees, ſaved 

| France from ruin: and the neceflity of 
weakening the conquerors, Edward III. and the 
Black Prince, ſeemed to juſtify his artful 

ings. He took advantage of the father's old age, 
and of the ſickly ſtate of the ſon, who was attacked 
with a dropſy, of which he died in 1371. He ſoon 
knew how to ſow diviſion between the ſovereign 
prince of Guienne and his vaſſals; to elude treaties; 
to refuſe to pay the remainder of his father's ran- 
ſom upon plauſible pretences ; to ingratiate himſelf 
with the new king of Caſtile, and even with that 
king of Navarre, Charles, ſirnamed the Bad, who 
had ſo large an eſtate in France; to ſtir up the new 
king of Scotland, Robert Stuart, againſt the Eng- 
liſh ; to reſtore order in the finances; ro make the 
people contribute to the public expence without 
murmuring ; in fine, to have the ſame ſucceſs with» * 
out ſtirring out of his cloſet, as King Edward, wha © 
had croſſed the ſea, and gained ſuch ſignal victories. 

As ſoon as he ſaw all his engines ready, he ſent * 

a knight and a judge of Toulouſe to ſummon the 
Black Prince to appear before him in the court of 
peers, in order to account for his conduct f. He 

was not only cited as a ſubject, but an arret of par- 
liament was like wiſe iſſued out, by which Guienne 

was confiſcated, together with every thing in France 
belonging to the houſe of England. . | © 1 
The irregularity of theſe proceedings was in ſome 
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meaſure dignified by the valour and abilities of Ber- 
trand du Gueſclin, now become conſtable of France, 
and eſpecially . by the good order eſtabliſhed by 
Charles V. in every part of the realm; which ſhew- 
ed, that in public affairs glory i is evermore on the _ 
of uliry, +00 

The Black Prince was hindered by Ty 1 
ing ſtate of health from taking the field; and be- 
ſides his father ſent him but weak fupplies hence 
the Engliſh, who had been victorious before that 
time in every battle, were now beaten on all ſides. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, without obtaining ſuch ſig- 
nal victories as thoſe of Crecy and Compiegne, made 
exactly ſuch a campaign, as that by which in theſe 
latter times Viſcount Turenne gained the character 
of the greateſt general in Europe. He fell upon the 
Engliſh quarters in Maine and Anjou *, defeated all 
their parties one after the other, and took even atheir 
general Grandſon, priſone. 

Charles , who twenty years before was not ma- 
ſter of money ſufficient to maintain his guards, had 
now five armies and a fleet. His ſhips of war in- 
ſulted the Engliſh on their own coaſt, where they 
landed ſome troops and committed . great outrages, 
which-after the death of Edward III. England took 
no care to revenge. 

Then it was that France loſt Bertrand du Goe- 
clin. What honour the King rendered to this ge- 
neral's memory , is well known. He was the firſt, 
I think, that had a funeral oration pronounced in 
bis praiſe ; and none but he and Viſcount Turenne 
were ever interred in the church deſigned for the 
burying - place of the kings of France. Charles ſoon 
Followed him. He was ſaid to have died by a 
Now poiſon, which had been given him above ten 
years before, and finally waſted him at the age of 


| . Forty-four ; juſt as if there were any aliments in na · 
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ture that could deprive 4 of life at the 
tion of a certain time. I own that a poiſon! Much 
has not been ſtrong enough to produce inſtant death, 
wo leave a latiguiſhment in the body, the ſame bo 
violent diſeaſe; but it is not true that it will 
ace thofe flow effects, which the vulgar-think 
viable. The real poiſon which killed — \ __ 
was a bad conſtitution. 13 gs 
The minority.* of the kings of Pram wan ited - 
by this prince at the age of fourteen: He Vas de- 
ſirous of aboliſhing the ancient abuſe of private wars 
between the lords; an abuſe which was looked up- 
on as a law of the ſtate. Theſe wars were pro- 
bited under his reign, when he came to be pn 4 
and he even forbid the wearing of arms.” 
The treaſure which he amaſſed, is faid* to . | 
amounted to an incredible ſum, ſeventeen million of +. 
livres. It is certain, that he had vaccuthulated” 
money, and that the whole fruit of his economy 
was loſt and ſquandered away by his brother the 
Duke of Anjou nme 1 
Naples. * "72508 
| Richard II. fon of the Black Prince, ficedaded | 
his grandfather Edward III. when he was only eleven 
years of age; and ſome time after Charles VI. be- 
came King of France at the age of twelve. Theſe 
two minorities did not prove happy ; but en 
had the firſt reaſon to complain. x 
We have ſeen with what frenzy and madneſs the 
peaſants of France were poſſeſſed fed under King John: 
the fame madneſs ſeized the Engliſh f. A tiler and 
a prieſt did as much miſchief in England; as the 
quarrels between the King and parliament are ever 
capable of producing. They aſſembled the people of 
three counties, and eaſily perſuaded them, that the 
rich had long enough enjoyed the goods of the earth, 
and that it was now time for the poor to take their 
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1 Of Frante and England, & c. Part II. 
5 They led them directly to London, plun- 
dere a pert of the city, and cauſed the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the hi _ treaſurer, to be behead ; 
ed. It is true this madneſs ended with the death of 
the chiefs, and the diſperſion of the revolted: but 
ſuch tempeſts, which were common enough in Eu- 
rope, plainly ſhew what ſort of nen a 
ed at that time. 
R may be ſaid, that the Englim did not better 
| underffiind the limits of their kings prerogatives, 
nor of the No of their parliaments. Richard II. 
at the age of eighteen, wanted to be deſpotic ; and 
. the Engliſh to be too free. This ſoon produced a 
civil war. At length, after ten years ſtruggle with 
his ſubjects about his authority, Richard was de- 
2 by his own party. 
+ - A parliament was called, in which this prince 
© "was ſolemnly depoſed : they confined him to the 
Tower, where he nc to the Duke of Lancaſter 
the oh. of royalty by a writing ſigned with his 
oon hand “, in which he acknowledged bimſelf un- 
* fit to reign. 
The Engliſh parliament having confined their 
og declared, that, in caſe of any attempt to re · 
ſtore him +, he ſhould be judged worthy of death. 
Upon the firſt riſing in his four, eight ruffians 
went and aſſaſſinated the King in priſon. Richard 
defended his life better than he had done his throne 
he ſnatched the battle - ax from one of his murderers, | 
and killed four of them before he was overpowered. 
The Duke of Lancaſter aſcended the throne by the 
name of Henry IV. During his reign England was 
neither quiet nor in a capacity to undertake any 
thing againſt France; but his ſon Henry V. brought 
about the greateſt revolution that had e ſince 
the time of Charlemain. 
21399. 1 1400, 
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every perfon about him, till at length, exhauſted-by 
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At of the care which: King charles V. bad ta 
ken to re-eſtabliſh France, was exactly the 
very thing that haſtened its ruin. The Duke of An- 
jou, one 1 the uncles of Charles VI. not ſatisfied 
with imbezzling his pupil's treaſure, loaded the 
people with exactions. Paris, Roan, and moſt of. 
the towns, roſe up in arms: and the private, a 
well as public puniſhments, inflifted on this oc 
ſion were as cruel, as the inſurrection had been out: 
rageous. The people ſtill flattered themſelves that 


when the King came of age, he would redreſs all 


theſe grievances by a more happy government. 

At length they ſeemed to have ſome reſpite ; when 
the King ſet out for Britany, to chaſtiſe the Duke, 
of whom France had ſo much reaſon to meien „ 
But unfortunately the King was at this very jungs PI 
ture ſeized; with a terrible frenzy; à diſtemper 
which uſed to begin'with a drowſineſs, followed by 
a loſs of his underſtanding, and ending at length-in 
a fit of madneſs. When he was firſt ſeized with 
this fit, he killed four men, and continued ſtriking - 


"ih 


theſe convulfive motions, he fell into a profound 
lethargy. 1 497111 

I am not ſurpriſed, that al — thought bit 
poiſoned and bewitched. There have been inſtan- 
ees even in the preſent age, notwithſtanding its im- 
provements in knowledge, of popular prejudices eve- 
ry bit as unjuſt. His brother the Duke of Orleans 


had married Valentina of Milan; and this lady was 


charged with being the __ of the Cy 
n. f 320 


* 338. / the invaſion of France Part II. 
This ſuſpicion ſome time afterwards increaſed by 
an adventure worthy of the rudeneſs of thoſe times. 

There was a maſquerade at court, at which the 
King appeared in the diſguiſe of a ſatyr dragging 
Four other ſatyrs in chains. They were all dreſſed : 
in linen daubed over with roſin, to which they had 
faſtened hards of flax and hemp *. The Duke of 
Orleans had the ill lack of running his torch againſt 
one of thoſe habits, which took fire in an inſtant; 
The four lords were burnt, and with difficulty was 
the King's life preſerved by the preſence of mind of 
is ſiſter - in aw, the Ducheſs of Berry, who wrap- 
"ped him in her mantua. This accident cauſed a re- 
turn of one of his fits. Perhaps he might have been 
cured by bleeding, bathing, and a proper regimen 
but they ſent for a magician to Montpelier. The 
magician" came; and the King was a little better, 
which they did not fail to attribute to the power of 
magic. By frequent relapſes the diſeaſe was ſoon 
3 increaſed to that degree, as to become incurable, 
IJ To complete the misfortune of France, the King 
had now and then ſome lucid intervals, without 
which they might have provided for the govern- | 
ment of the kingdom. Thus the little ſhare of rea- | 
ſon he enjoyed, proved more fatal to his ſubjects 
than his fits : the ſtates were never called; nor was 
there any regulation made for the public adminiſtra» · 
tion. The King remained King, intruſting his de- 
ſpiſed authority and the care of his perſon ſome- 
_—_— to his brother, and at other times to his un« 
"Si [2 59 ra" £47 | 
Every body + knows, that John Duke of Bur- 
1 Fe cauſed his nephew the Duke of Orleans to 
dee aſſaſſinated; and the King had neither under- 
ſtanding nor power enough to bring the guilty to 
juſtice. In the mean time the Duke of Burgundy 
vouchſafed to take out letters of grace 4; and 
* + 1407. } 1408. | 
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came to court to triumph in his crime. Here he 
aſſembled all the prinees and grandees; and, in the 
preſence of them all, Doctor John Petit not only. - 
juſtiſied the murder of the Duke of Orleans, but 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed the doctrine of Zane 
which was condemned, as we have ſeen, at the 
council of Conſtance, and has nevertheleſs been 
ſince revived. | 


The Queen Iſabella of Bavaria had a party in Pa- w_ 


ris, the Duke of Burgundy had his, and the chil. _ 
dren of the Duke of Orleans had another, which 
was very conſiderable. The poor King had no par- 
ty at all. The faction of the Duke of Burgundy 
was called the Burgundians, and that of Orleans 
went by the name of the Armagnacs : which ever 
had the upper hand, took care, in their turn, to 
hang, to aſſaſſinate, or to burn all thoſe of the con- 
trary faction. They fought in the ſtreets, in the 
churches, in the houſes, and in the fields. TO 
This was a very good opportunity for England 
to recover her ancient patrimony in France, as welt 


as that which had been ceded to her by treaties, * 


Henry V. a prince of equal prudence and courage, 
negotiated, and made preparations of war at the 
ſame time. At length he makes a deſcent upon 
Normandy with an army of near 50,000 men “: he 
takes Harfleur, and advances into a country waſted | 
by factions; but a contagious dyſentery carried off 
three fourths of his army. This great invaſion, 
however, reunited all parties againſt the Engliſh ;, 
even the Duke of Burgundy, though he had already 
been privately treating with the King of England, ſent 

500 men in armour, with ſome croſs bowmen, to 
the aſſiſtance of his country. All the nobility 
mounted on horſeback, and the commoners march- 
ed under their banners: ſo that the conſtable@AI- 
bret was ſoon at the head of 60,000 fighting men. 

* 141. * 
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award Al.; but the principal reſemblance was in 


4 the battle of Agincourt, which was exactly like that 


* . "The obtained the victory; but 
hey had neither cannon nor fuſees: perhaps their 
hows are a much more formidable weapon; I 
has ſeen ſome of them that will carry much far- 
ther than a fuſee. Upon this memorable day there 
happened a thing moſt horrible even in war. While 


18 _ the armies were ſtill engaged, ſome of the militia of 


Picardy came behind, in order to plunder the Eng- 
liſh camp. Henry gave orders to his men to kill 
all the priſoners they had taken: upon which they 
were put to the ſword ; and after this flaughter the 
Engliſh took. 14,000 more, whoſe lives were ſpared. 
Seven priuees of France were flain this day, toge- 
ther. with the conſtable ; five princes were taken 
priſaniers, and upwards of 10,900 French were left 


- > the BeldoF bale: |. One: eld Mit, ds ab. 
der ſo complete a victory, they had nothing further 
FER... 70 do than to march up to Paris, and to ſubduc a 


divided, exhauſted, and ruinous. kingdom, But the 
very ruins were ſomewhat fortified; for it is a cer- 
tain fact, that from this battle of Agincourt, which 
put all France into mourning, and which coſt the 
Evglith only three men of any note, the victors 

4 no other ruit than glory. Henry was obli- 
ged to return to England, in — to raiſe money 

nd new troops. 

The ſpirit of giddineſs, Aich had ſeized the 

| Fach nation as much as their King, did more miſ- 
chief than the defeat of Agincourt. Two dauphins 


were now dead; and the third, who was afterwards 


"Charles VII. and was only ſateen years old, en- 
deavoured to ſave the remains of this great wrack. 
Tb Queen his mother had extarted letters · patent 


from her huſband, by which ſhe was intruſted with 


then reins of the Nate. She was coyetous, ambi- 
* L 1 | * tious, 


| - Of testen . as 2 
| 2 had the ſame ſucceſs'in this expedition as 
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tious, and addicted to 
which ſhe had: plunde 
band, was depoſited in ſeveral places but eſpecial». » 
ly in che churches: the Dauphin and the 0 
who had diſeovered this money, applied it to 
preſſing wants of the ſtate. To this affront whic 
ſhe received from her ſon, the King added oo 
of a more ſenſible nature. One day, as he went to 
the Queen's apartment, he met the Lord of Boiſe” .- 
bourdon, who was coming out; and he © ; 
him immediately to be ſeized. Boi 


to the torture, ſown into a ſack, and thrown? : * 


into the Seine. The Queen was directly ſent pri. 
ſoner to Blois, 
being ſuffered to ſee her huſband. 


The Queen ap 


eſtabliſhing his authority on the public calamities. 


The Duke releaſed the Queen from her confine: 1 
ment at Tours, ravaged the ebuntry upon his march. 
and at le 


concluded an alliance with the Ki 
of England. Without this alliance there wou 
have been no revolution. Henry V. at length af. 


ſembles an army of 25,000 men, and lands a ſecone I | 
From thence he adyances to- 


time in Normandy. 
wards Paris, while John Duke of Burgundy is at 
the gates of this city, where a ſtupid ſenſeleſs king 
is left a prey to every ſedition ®. 


ble of Armagnac, the archbiſhops of Rheims and 
Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St Dennis, and 


the ſlaughter. The Dauphin was obliged to fly bes 


Fond the Loire, and Henry v. was "OE of all 


* 


1 
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The Duke of 
 Burgundy's faction in one day maſſacred the conſta- 


forty-magiſtrates. The Queen, and the Duke of 
| Burgundy, entered Paris in triumph in the midſt of 


*-# 2 


from thence to Touts, without 
It was this aceis : 
dent, and not the battle of Agincourt, that put the 
crown of France on the King of England's head. 
plied for aſſiſtance to the Duke! f . 
Burgundy; who gladly embraced this occaſion of Wo 


_ Normandy v. Not only the 
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party which ſtill held 
for the King, but likewiſe the Queen, the Duke of 


- Burgundy, and the Dauphin, were all in treaty at 
the fame time with the King of England, and of e - 
ſide endeavouring to circumvent each other. 
The young Dauphin +, who was at that time go- 


verned by Tangui du Chaſtel, at length concerted 
that unhappy interview with the Duke of Burgundy 
on the bridge of Montereau. Each of them met 
attended with ten knights; and Tangui du Chaſtel 


ew the Duke of Burgundy in the preſence of the 
Dauphin. Thus the murder of the Duke of Or- 
leans was at length revenged by another murder. 


Philip the Good, the new Duke of Burgundy, 


pn So ſucceeded bis father, was of eourſe become 


the Dauphin's enemy, through duty as well as poli- 


"tics. The affront the Dauphin had offered to his 
mother, rendered her as implacable as a ſtepmo - 

ther; while the King of England, availing himſelf 
of theſe. horrid circumſtances, proclaimed every, 
© - where, that God had led him by the hand to puniſh 
the iniquity of the French. Then it was that Iſa - 
bella of Bavaria, and the new Duke Philip, conclu- 


ded a peace at Troyes, more fatal to France than 


all the preceding wars, whereby Katharine, daugh · 


ter of Charles VI. was given away in marriage to 


| 2 bes King: of Engianc, together with Fung for IA 


V. 


It was awe: oarted, that Henry V. ſhould be ac- 
knowledged as king, but that he ſhould only take 


upon him the title of Regent during the remainder 


of the unhappy life of the King of France, who 
was become quite a natural. In fine, by the con- 
tract it was determined, that the perſon ſtyling him- 
ſelf the Dauphin ſhould be 4. with the utmoſt 
vigour. Iſabella of Bavaria conducted her wretched 


* buſband and her daughter to Troyes, |where. the 
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marriage was conſummated, Henry, now King of 
France, made his entrance into Paris without the  - 
leaſt hinderance, and reigned without contradie- -. 


tion, while King Charles VI. was ſhut up with his 
domeſtics at the Hotel de St Paul, and Queen Iſa- 


bella already began to repent of her bargain. 
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Philip Duke of Burgundy ſolemnly demanded -. 


juſtice for the murder of his father, of the two 
kings at the Hotel de St Paul, where the few re- 
maining grandees were aſſembled. The parliament's 


adyocate-general, whoſe name was Marigny, made 
a ſpeech againſt the Dauphin, not as againſt the 
preſumptive heir and defender of the crown, but as 


demands are made againſt a common aſſaſſin. 


The parliament of Paris afterwards ſummoned 5 
the Dauphin to appear, and in default condemned 


him to perpetual exile, declaring him at the ſame 
time incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 


If there had been any ſettled laws or precedents . 


in this caſe ; if the crimes of John Duke of Bur- 
gundy had not in ſome meaſure been an excuſe for 


putting him in that manner to death; in ſhort, if 


the Dauphin was to be puniſhed, it belonged to the 


ſtates-general, the repreſentatives of the nation, to 
pronounce this ſentence ; but ſurely it was not the 
buſineſs of the parliament, which is only a court f 


judicature, to ſubvert the Salic law, now become a 


fundamental regulation of the ſtate, and to give 
away the crown to a foreigner, and moreover to 
an enemy. This arret would not have procured 


the parliament any greater weight with the Engliſh, 
had they continued maſters of the kingdom; and 
it rendered them odious to the French who reco- 


vered the monarchy. The people of Paris began 
with paying ſome duties to the uſurper, which they 


had refuſed their lawful ſovereign. 5 


The Dauphin retired into Anjou, where he ap- 


peared no better than an exile. Henry V. King of 
wt G g 2 France 
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Prance and England, returned to London, in order 
cd 8o raiſe new ſupplies and new troops. It was not 
the intereſt of the people of England, who have a 
ſtrong paſſion for liberty, that their king ſhould be 
maſter of France: for England would then have 
been in danger of becoming a province to a foreign 
kingdom. Yet Henry ſoon made his return to Pa- 
ris with more power than ever. He had treaſure 
and armies at his command, and was alſo in the 
flower of life; ſo that, in all human probability, 
be crown of France was likely to be transferred 
for ever to the houſe of Lancaſter. But all theſe 
appearances and hopes were blaſted by fate: for 
Henry was ſeized with a fiſtula, of which he died 
in the caſtle of Vincennes, at the age of thirty-four. 
His body was expoſed at St Dennis, as is practiſed 
with the kings of France, and afterwards carried to 
Weſtminſter, where it was interred among the kings 
of England. £3 oem 
Charles VI. to whom they had, out of compaſ- 
ſion, left the empty title of King, ſoon after ended 
his wretched days. He died the unhappieſt of kings, 
and king of the unhappieſt people in Europe, 
The Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry, was 
+ the only perſon who aſliſted at his funeral. There 
| was not one prince of the blood preſent at the ce- 
remony: ſome of them had been ſlain at the battle 
of - Agincourt; the remainder were priſoners in 
England; and the Duke of Burgundy. would not 
yield the point of precedency to the Duke of Bed- 
tord. But they were ſoon obliged to give way in 
every thing; for Bedford was declared regent of 
France, and Henry VI. fon of Henry V. _ nine 
months old, was proclaimed King at Paris;and at 
London. 'The city of Paris even ſent depuries to 
London, to take the oath of allegiance to this infant. 
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Of France under the reign of Charles Wil 
| | | „ SHS Ei. 4 AEM 5 
a DES. | ER 14 "Sg 
THis inundation of the Engliſh into France 
ſeemed to be like that which had overflowed 


2 England in the reign of Lewis VIII.; only it laſted 
3 longer, and was more tempeſtuous. Charles VII 
4 was under the neceſſity of recovering his kingdom = 
inch by inch. He had to fight againſt the Duke -of © 
s Bedford, who was become as abſolute as Henry V. 
4 and againſt the Duke of Burgundy, who was gros 
one of the moſt potent princes in Europe, Beſides, 
; Charles bad as much to apprehend from his friends 
as from his foes ; for moſt of them inſulted his 
P misfortunes to ſuch a degree, that the Earl of Rich» = 
p mond, his conſtable, and brother to the Duke of 
i Britany, cauſed two favourites of his to be ſtrangled, 
0 We may judge of the deplorable ſituation to 
i which Charles was reduced, by the neceſlity he 
bk found himſelf under of making, the gold mark paſs 


for ninety livres in the country ſubject to his obe: 
dience, inſtead of half a livre, which it was worthy 
in the time of Charlemain. He was ſoon” obliged _ 
to have recourſe to another much ſtranger expe» _ 
dient, namely, to a miracle. A gentleman upon 

the frontiers of Lorrain, whoſe name was Baudris 
court, ſaw a young ſervant-maid at an inn in the 
town of Vaucouleurs, whom he looked upon as a 

fit perſon to act the character of an inſpired Ama» 
z0on. This Joan of Arc, whom the vulgar look 
upon as a ſhepherdeſs, was indeed no more than a 
tavern-wench, of a robuſt make, that could ride, 

as Monſtrelet ſays, without a ſaddle, and perform 
other manly exerciſes which young maidens are in- 
accuſtomed to. She was made to paſs for a ſnep- 
herdeſs of eighteen years of age; and yet it is cer- | 
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346 France under Charles VII. Part II. 
tain, by her own confeſſion, that ſhe was at that 
time ſeven and twenty. - She had courage and wit 
ſufficjent to conduct this delicate enterpriſe, in which 
ne After wards ſhewed herſelf a heroine.” They 
carried her before the King at Bourges, where ſhe 
was examined by matrons, who took care to find 
her a virgin, and by ſome doctors of the univerſity, 
and ſome members of the parliament, who, with- 
out any heſitation, declared her inſpired *.. The 
vulgar ſwallowed the bait, and that was ſufficient: 
At that time the Engliſh had laid fiege to Orleans, 
Charles's laſt reſource, and were very near making 
- themſelves maſters of it. This Amazon, in man's 
dreſs, directed by able officers, undertakes to throw 
fuccours into the town. Firſt, ſhe addreſſes the 
ſoldiers on the part of God, and inſpires them with 
that enthuſiaſtical courage peculiar to all men, who 
fancy they ſee the Deity defending their cauſe; 
then ſhe puts herſelf at their head, delivers Orleans, 
beats the Engliſh, tells Charles that ſhe will ſee him 
conſecrated at Rheims, and fulfils her promiſe 
with fword in hand. She aſſiſted at the corona- 
tion, holding the ſtandard with which ſhe had ſo 
bravel > Bn pa. 
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rele rapid victories obtained by a girl, to- 

8 r with the appearances of a miracle, and 
the King's coronation, which conciliated a reſpect 
to his perſon, had very near reinſtated the lawful 

| king, and expelled the foreign pretender ; when 
the inſtrument: of all theſe wonders, Joan of Arc, 
was wounded and taken in defending Compiegne. 
The regent Bedford thought it neceſſary to ſtigma- 
tize her, in order to revive the drooping courage of 
the Engliſh. < E 
1 know not by what abſurd fuperſtition, or more 
villanous cowardice, the univerſity of Paris was 
mquccd to preſent a complaint againſt her, accuſing: 
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her of witcheraft, This heroine, who was worthy 


of the miracle which ſhe had feigned, was tried at 


Roan, and qualified, © as a ſuperſtitious propheteſs 


&« of the devil, as a blaſphemer againſt God and his 
« ſaints, and as one that had many ways erred 


.« againſt the faith of Chriſt. As ſuch, ſhe was 


ce condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and there 


« to faſt on bread and water.” She made a reply 


to her judges, which, I think, is deſerying of eter- 


nal memory, Being aſked, why ſhe had dared to 


aſſiſt at the conſecration of Charles with his ſtan» 
dard? “ Becauſe,” faid ſhe, it is but juſt, that the 


« perſon who ſhared in the toil ſhould alſo partake * 


4 of the honour.” ? | | 
At length, being accuſed of having dreſſed herſelf 
once more in mens cloaths, which had been left 
with her on purpoſe to tempt her, the judges, who 
ſurely had no right to try her, ſince ſhe was a pris 
ſoner of war, declared her a. reiapfed heretic, and, 
without any more ado, condemned a perſon to the 
flames, who, for having ſerved her king, would 
have had altars erected to her in thoſe heroic times 


when mankind were wont to pay divine honours to 
their deliverers v. Charles VII. afterwards reinſta» 
ted her memory, which indeed was ſufficiently ho- 


noured by her puniſhment. 
During the war, which was rather tedious than 


deciſive, there happened another event, which 


ſaved the kingdom of France. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Philip the Good, deſerved this name, by at 
length forgiving the death of his father, and uniting 
with the head of his family againſt 25 uſur- 
pation. He carried this generoſity even ſo far as to 


deliver the Duke of Orleans, the ſon of him who 


had been aſſaſſinated at Paris, from his long con- 


ſinement in London. It is this ſame Philip, who, 
in the year 1430, inſtituted the order of the Golden 
YO-21, in 512 36700 
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/ France wider Charles vll. 
Fleece, in honour of one of his miſtreſſes. France, 


in fine, was indebted to him for her peace and 


grandeur. As to Charles VII. he recovered his 
kingdom almoſt in the fame manner as Henry IV. 


conquered it about 1 50 years afterwards. Charles 


had not indeed that noble courage, that quick and 


active mind, nor that heroic character, which diſ- 


tinguiſhed Henry IV.; but like him he was often 


obliged to keep fair with his foes, as well as his 
friends; to fight with ſmall armies, to take towns, 
ſome by ſurpriſe, and ſome by money, till at length 
he entered Paris in the ſame manner as Henry IV. 


a afterwards made his entrance, by intrigue and by 


_ force, They were both declared incapable of wear- 


ing the crown, and they both forgave : they were 


both guilty of the ſame weakneſs, that of neglect- 


ing their affairs ſometimes, to give themſelves up 


to their pleaſures. 

Charles did not make his entry into Paris till 
the year 1437; and it was not till towards 1450, 
thar the Engliſh were entirely driven out of France, 
They preſerved nothing but Calais, and for ever 


loſt all thoſe vaſt demeſnes which their kings had 


4500 archers. Theſe troops, in time of peace, 


_ + | Beſides theſe troops, who were in conſtant ſer 


been poſſeſſed of by the right of blood, and which 
they could not ſecure to their poſterity by the three 
great victories of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, 


The peace of France being now fully reſtored, 
poſſeſſion of the whole king- 


and Charles in quiet 
dom, he eſtabliſhed ſuch order and regularity as 
had never been ſeen in that country fince the de- 
cline of the family of Charlemain. He kept regu» 
lar companies of 1 500 gendarmes, each of whom 
was to ſerve with fix horſes : helikewiſe eſtabliſhed 


coſt him 5,600,000 livres of our money. - 


vice, each village maintained a free archer, who 
was exempted from the King's tax: and it is by 
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this exemption, which otherwiſe was peculiar to 
the nobility, that ſuch a number of perſons ſoon 


claimed the title of gentlemen by name and by, te 


arms. Several are ſurpriſed, that, after ſo many 
afters, France ſhould have had ſuch a number of 
reſources, and ſo much money: but a country 


rich by its natural productions, will be evermote 


ſo, while the cultivation of it is not neglected. 
I cannot help taking notice of a very juſt and ſo- 
lemn ſentence paſſed under this reign : it is the con- 


demnation of the Duke d' Alengon, a peer of 


France, and prince of the blood-royal, who was 
convicted of having betrayed his country, by hold- 
ing a correſpondence with the Engliſh. Though it 
was my purpoſe, from the beginning of this work, 


to avoid entering into details; yet it ſeems a matter 
of importance to obſerve, that this Duke was tried 
by the King himſelf, aſſiſted by the peers, the chief 


officers of the crown, the chancellor, three preſi- 
dents, and eighteen counſellors of the parliament. 


One of the King's ſons, only twelve years old, was 
preſent at the trial. The chancellor, for the firſt 
time, had the precedency of the ſpiritual peers, 
and the thr 


epreliderits took place before the offi- 4 
cers of th which” there had been no "4 


former example. 


The cloſe of this prince's reign proved happy : 


enough to France, though very unhappy in regard 
to the King, whoſe latter days were imbittered by 
the rebellions of his unnatural ſon, who was after · 
wards Lewis XI. £ | | 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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